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TO    THE    KING. 


Sib, 

T  MOST  humbly  present  to  Your  Majesty  a 
"Work,  the  author  whereof,  my  son,  was 
much  the  more  dear  to  me  for  his  constant  and 
exemplary  loyalty.  JN"ot  only  the  general  obliga- 
tion of  a  subject  always  engaged  him  to  Your 
Majesty's  service,  but  the  particular  fevours 
wherewith  you  were  pleased  to  honour  and  en- 
courage his  studies,  might  probably  have  induced 
him  to  a  Dedication  of  this  kind,  if  his  modesty 
would  have  let  him  think  any  thing  of  his  worthy 
Your  Majesty's  patronage.  This,  which  I  here 
offer,  is,  by  those  who  are  better  able  to  judge 
of  it  than  myself,  valued  as  the  most  con- 
siderable of  his  productions :  but  it  chiefly  pre- 
sumes to  entitle  itself  to  your  royal  protection, 
because  it  is  an  ExpUcation  and  Vindication  of 
that  Christian  Faith,  whereof  Your  Majesty  is 
the  great  Defender. 

And,  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  make  as  public  an  acknowledgment  as 
I  can,  of  that  great  goodness  Your  Majesty 
has  shewn  in  the  acceptance  and  recompense  of 

1—8 
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the  fidelity  I  have  through  a  course  of  many 
years  borne  to  the  cause  of  Your  Majesty  and 
your  Royal  Father. 

Long  may  Your  Majesty  live  and  reign  under 
the  happy  conduct  and  blessing  of  that  Wisdom, 
in  whose  right  hand  is  length  of  days,  and  in 
her  left  hand  riches  and  honour. 

I  am, 
May  it  please  your  Majesty, 
Your  Majesty's  most  humble, 
faithful,  and  obedient 
Subject  and  Servant, 

THOMAS  BARROW. 
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SERMON  I. 

OF  THE  EVIL  AND  UNREASONABLENESS  OP 
INFIDELITY. 


Hbb.   III.    12. 


I 


Take  heed^  brethren^  lest  there  be  in  any  of  you  an  evil 
heart  of  unbelief. 

N  these  words,  two  particulars  naturally  do  offer  sebm. 

themselves  to  our  observation ;  an  assertion  im- '. 

plied,  that  infidelity  is  a  sinful  distemper  of  heart; 
and  a  duty  recommended,  that  we  be  careful  to 
void  or  correct  that  distemper:  of  these  to  declare 
the  one,  and  to  press  the  other,  shall  be  the  scope 
of  my  discourse. 

That  infidelity  is  a  sinful  distemper  of  heart, 
appeareth  by  divers  express  testimonies  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  by  many  good  reasons  grounded  thereon. 

It  is  by  our  Saviour  in  terms  called  sin :   When  John  xvi. 
he  is  come,  he  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin, — of  ' 
siuy  because  they  bdieve  not  in  me :  and.  If  I  had  ^^^  ^^• 
not  come^  and  spoken  unto  tJiem,  they  had  not  had  ▼»«•  «4; 
sin  ;  but  now  they  have  no  cloak  for  their  sin :  and. 
If  ye  were  blind,  ye  should  not  have  had  sin;  6t^«-4i; 
now  ye  say,    We  see,  therefore  your  sin  abideth. 
What  sin?  that  of  infidehty,  for  which  they  were 
culpable,  having  such  powerful  means  and  argu- 
ments to  believe  imparted  to  them,  without  due 
effect. 
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8  Of  Infidelity. 

SEBM.         It   hath  a  condemnation  grounded  thereon ; 

'-—  He,  saith  our  Saviour,  that  hdievetk  not,  is  con- 

,8;°"''    demned  already,  because  he  ha^h  not  believed  in 
»*•  48.      ffi^  name  of  the  ofdy  begotten  Son  of  God :  but 

condemnation  ever  doth  suppose  faultiness^. 
iThew.u.  It  hath  sore  punishment  denounced  thereto; 
Ood,  saith  St  Paul,  shall  send  them  strong  delusion^ 
that  they  should  believe  a  lie,  that  they  all  might 
be  dammed  who  believed  not  the  truth,  but  had 
i-  8.  pleasure  in  unrighteousness ;  and,  Our  Lord,  saith 
he,  at  his  coming  to  judgment,  will  take  vengeance 
on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not 
the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  whence 
Rer.  xxK  amoug  thoso,  who  have  their  part  in  the  lake 
burning  with  fire  and  brimstone,  the  fearful,  and 
unbelievers  (that  is,  they  who  fear  to  profess,  or 
refuse  to  believe  the  Christian  doctrine)  are  reck- 
oned in  the  first  place ;  which  implieth  infidelity 
to  be  a  heinous  sin. 

It  is  also  such,  because  it  is  a  transgression  of 

I  John  iii.  a  principal  law,  or  Divine  command;  This,  saith  St 

*^'  John,  is  ij  ipToX^  auTov,  the  command  of  him,  That 

John  vL    we  should  believe ;  This,  saith  our  Lord,  is  to  ipyor 

^^'  rod  &€ov,  the  signal  work  of  God,  (which  God  re- 

quireth  of  us,)  that  ye  believe  on  him,  whom  he 

Uaiki.ts.hath  sent:  that  was  a  duty,  which  our  Lord  and 

his  Apostles  chiefly  did  teach,  enjoin,  and  press; 

wherefore,  correspondently,  infidelity  is  a  great  sin ; 

I  John  iii.  according  to  St  John's  notion,  that  Sin  is  a»H>fiia, 

the  transgression  of  a  law. 

But  the  sinfulness  of  infidelity  will  appear  more 

*  Ov  yap  fji6vov  t6  fjJj  e2«recv  raU  tvrdXais  rov  Xpurrov,  dXXii  Ka\ 
r6  mrwrtiv  avrcut  x^^^^''^'^^  /n-oyct  r^y  xSkao'Uf* — Chrys.  ad 
Demet.  0pp.  Tom.  vi.  p.  140. 
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Of  Infddity.  9 

fully  by  considering  its  nature  and  ingredients;  its  seem. 

causes ;  its  properties  and  adjuncts ;  its  effects  and ! 

consequences. 

I.  In  its  nature  it  doth  involve  an  affected 
blindness  and  ignorance  of  the  noblest  and  most 
useful  truths ;  a  bad  use  of  reason^  and  most 
culpable  imprudence;  disregard  of  God's  provi- 
dence,  or  despite  thereto ;  abuse  of  his  grace;  bad 
opinions  of  him,  and  bad  affections  toward  him; 
for 

God  in  exceeding  goodness  and  kindness  to 
mankind  hath  proposed  a  doctrine,  in  itself  faithful  Tit.  u.  n; 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  containing  mostiVmi.  l 
excellent  truths  instructive  of  our  mind  and  direc-  '^' 
tive  of  our  practice,  toward  attainment  of  salvation 
and  eternal  felicity;   special  overtures  of  mercy 
and  grace  most  needful  to  us  in  our  state  of  sinfiil 
guilt,  of  weakness,  of  wretchedness ;  high  encour-  Luke  vii. 
agements  and  rich  promises  of  reward  for  obe- Matt.xxiii. 
dience :  such  a  doctrine,  with  all  its  benefits,  in-  V^vm,  u. 
fidelity  doth  reject,  defeating  the  counsel  of  God,  J;^^  ^ 
crossing  his  earnest  desires  of  our  welfare,  despising  i^    .. 
his  goodness  and  patience.  « Pet.  iii. 

To  this  doctrine  God  hath  yielded  manifold  ^'  '^' 
clear  attestations,   declaring  it  to  proceed  from 
himself;  ancient  presignifications  and  predictions ;  i  Pet.  i. 
audible  voices  and  visible  apparitions  from  heaven,  ^^  j^ 
innumerable  miraculous  works.   Providence  con-i®\      . 

'  ^  Luke  XXIV. 

curring  to  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  it  44-    .. 
against  most  powerfid  oppositions  and  disadvan- Acts'iv.33; 
tages  :  but  all  these  testimonies  infidelity  slighteth,  ^^\^^* 
not  fearing  to  give  their  author  the  lie,  which  2.^4. 
wicked   boldness   St  John  chargeth   on  it ;  He^  >  Jo^n  ▼• 
saith  the   Apostle,   thai  hdieveth  not   God,  hath 
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10  Of  Infddity. 

8ERM.  mode  him  a  liar;  because  he  hdieveth  not  the  tea- 
'. timony  that  Ood  gave  of  his  Son. 


Many  plain  arguments,  sufficient  to  convince 
our  minds,  and  win  our  belief,  God  hath  fiimished; 
the  dictates  of  natural  conscience,  the  testimony  of 
experience,  the  records  of  histoiy,  the  consent  of 
the  best  and  wisest  men,  da  all  conspire  to  prove 
the  truth,  to  recommend  the  usefulness  of  this 
doctrine;  but  infidelity  will  not  regard,  will  not 
weigh,  will  not  yield  to  reason. 

God  by  his  providence  doth  offer  means  and 
motives  inducing  to  belief,  by  the  promulgation 
2  Cor.  V.  of  his  Gospel,  and  exhortation  of  his  ministers : 
but  all  such  methods  infidelity  doth  void  and 
Actoxiii.  fi-ustrate ;  thrusting  away  the  word,  turning  away 
J^Tim.  iv.  *^®  ®^  from  the  truth,  letting  the  seed  fall  beside 
Matt  xii'  ^^*  casting  away  the  law  of  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  in 
isai  V.  24.  effect  (as  those  in  Job)   saying  to  God,  Depart 

Jobxxi.  ^  ^         .  -         .  T         T  7        f  /, 

14.  from  uSy  for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways. 
God  by  his  grace  doth  shine  upon  our  hearts, 

John  vi.  doth  attract  our  wills  to  compliance  with  his  will, 

lUv.  Ui.  doth  excite  our  affections  to  relish  his  truth  :  but 

^^  infidelity  doth  resist  his  Spirit,  doth  quench  the 

5^-  heavenly  light,  doth  smother  all  the  suggestions 

19-  and  motions  of  Divine  grace  within  us. 

1  Got  iv 

4.  What  God  asserteth,  infidelity  denieth,  ques- 

tioning his  veracity;  what  God  commandeth,  in- 
fidelity doth  not  approve,  contesting  his  wisdom ; 
what  God  promiseth,  infidelity  will  not  confide  in, 
distrusting  his  fidelity,  or  his  power:  such  is  its 
behaviour  (so  injurious,  so  rude,  so  foolish)  toward 
God,  and  his  truth;  this  briefly  is  its  nature, 
manifestly  involving  great  pravity,  iniquity,  and 
impiety. 
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Of  Infidelity.  11 

II.    The  causes  and  sources  from  whence  it  sebm. 

springeth  (touched  in  Scripture,  and  obvious  to '- — 

experience)  are  those  which  follow. 

I  It  commonly  doth  proceed  from  negligence, 
or  drowsy  inobservance  and  carelessness;   when 
men  being  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  slumber,  or  Rom.  xi.  8. 
being  amused  with  secular  entertainments,  do  not 
mind  the  concerns   of  their  soul,  or  regard  the 
means  by  God's  merciful  care  presented  for  their 
conversion ;  being  in  regard  to  religious  matters,  of 
Gallio's  humour,  caring  for  none  of  those  things':  ^^  ^^viii. 
thus,  when  the  King  in  the  Gospel  sent  to  invite 
persons  to  his  wedding  feast,  it  is  said,  Ol  Se  aneXn-  m»**-  ^»"- 
aavT€^  dirnXQovj  They  being  careless,  or  not  regard- 
ing it,  went  tkeir  ways,  one  to  his  Jidd,  another  to    . 
his  trade.     Of  such  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews 

Saith,  How  shall  we  escape,  rijXiKavTfjs  d^eXyfo-ai/re;  Heb.  ii.  3. 

amnjpiasf  who  regard  not  so  great  salvation,  ex- 
hibited to  us  ?     Of  such  Wisdom  complaineth ;  Ifiov.  l 
ha/ve  called,  and  ye  refused ;  I  have  stretched  out  i^i.  i^v. 
my  hand,  and  no  man  regarded.     No  man :  the  ^l^  ^ 
greatest  part,  indeed,  of  men  are  upon  this  account  •^«^-  ^• 
infidels,  for  that  being  wholly  taken  up  in  pursuit 
of  worldly  affairs  and  divertisements,  in  amassing 
of  wealth,  in  driving  on  projects  of  ambition,  in 
enjoying  sensual  pleasures,  in  gratifying  their  fancy 
and  humour  with  vain  curiosities,  or  sports,  they 
can  hardly  lend  an  ear  to  instruction ;  so  they  be- 
come unacquainted  with  the  notions  of  Christian 
doctrine ;  the  which  to  them  are  as  the  seed  falling  Matt.  xiu. 
by  the  way-side,  which  those  fowls  of  the  air  do  ^' 
snatch  and  devour  before  it  sinketh  down  into  the 
earth,  or  doth  come  under  consideration.     Hence 
is  unbelief  commonly  termed  not  hearing  God's 
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8ERM.  voice,  not  hearkening  to  God's  word,  the  din  of 

'- — worldly  business  rendering  men  deaf  to  Divine 

suggestions. 

2  Another  source  of  infidelity  is  sloth,  which 
indisposeth  men  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  seriously 
attending  to  the  doctrine  propounded,  of  examin- 
ing its  grounds,  of  weighing  the  reasons  inducing 
to  believe ;  whence  at  first  hearing,  if  the  notions 
hap  not  to  hit  their  fancy,  they  do  slight  it  before 
they  fully  understand  it,  or  know  its  grounds; 
thence  at  least  they  must  needs  fail  of  a  firm  and 
steady  belief,  the  which  can  alone  be  founded  on 
a  clear  apprehension  of  the  matter,  and  perception 
of  its  agreeableness  to  reason  :  so  when  the  Athe- 
nians did  hear  St  Paul  declaring  the  grand  points 
of  faith,  somewhat  in  his  discourse  uncouth  to  their 
conceit  intercurring,  some  of  them  did  scorn,  others 

ActB  xvii.  did  neglect  his  doctrine ;  Sorne  mocked ;  others 
said,   We  vriU  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter ;   so 

xxvi.  28.  Agrippa  was  almost  persuaded  to  be  a  Christian, 
but  had  not  the  industry  to  prosecute  his  inquiry, 
till  he  arrived  to  a  full  satisfaction.  A  solid  faith 
(with  clear  understanding  and  firm  persuasion) 
doth  indeed,  no  less  than  any  science,  require 
sedulous  and  persevering  study ;  so  that  as  a  man 
can  never  be  learned,  who  will  not  be  studious  ; 
so  a  sluggard  cannot  prove  a  good  believer. 

3  Infidelity  doth  arise  from  stupidity,  or  dul- 
ness  of  apprehension,  (I  mean  not  that  which  is 
natural ;  for  any  man  in  his  senses,  how  low  soever 
otherwise  in  parts  or  improvements,  is  capable  to 
understand  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  to  perceive 
reason  sufficient  to  convince  him  of  its  truth  ;  but) 
contracted  by  voluntary  indispositions  and  defects ; 
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a  stupidity  rising  from  mists  of  prejudice,  from  serm. 

steams  of  lust  and  passion,  from  rust  grown  on  the ^ — 

mind  by  want  of  exercising  it  in  observing  and 
comparing  things ;  whence  men  cannot  apprehend 
the  clearest  notions  plainly  represented  to  them, 
nor  discern  the  force  of  arguments,  however  evident 
and  cogent ;  but  are  like  those  wizards  in  Job,  who  Job  v.  14. 
meet  with  darkness  in  the  day-time,  and  grope  at  10. ' 
noonday,  as  in  the  night.  zx4i.  19. 

This  is  that  which  is  so  often  charged  on  the 
Jews  as  cause  of  their  infidelity;  who  did  hear  but  Acta 
not  imderstand,  and  did  see   but   not  perceive;  iS!^?g. 
because  their  heart  was  gross,  and  their  ears  were  ^*** ""' 
dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  were  closed;  this  is  ^^^  "^• 
that  vdpwaris  KupSia^,  that  numbness  of  heart,  which  ^^^  ». 
is  represented  as  the  common  obstruction  to  thespi^iv 
perception  and  admission  of  our  Lord's  doctrine :  Lai. 


.  IV, 


this  our  Lord  blamed  in  his  own  disciples,  when  he  J^oor.  m. 
did  increpate  thus;  0  fools,   wnd  slow  of  heart ^^.^ 
to  hdieve  aU  that  the  prophets  have  spoken!    Of  5; 
this  the  Apostle  doth  complain,  telling  the  He-  viii.  17. 
brews,  that  they  were  uncapable  of  improvement  45.  *""^' 
in  knowledge,  because  they  were  vioOpol  raly  cucoah,  Heb.  v.  n, 
duU  of  hearing  for  want  of  skill  and  use,  not  ^^' 
having  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good 
and  evil:  there  is,  indeed,  to  a  sound  and  robust 
fidth  required  a  good  perspicacy  of  apprehension,  a 
penetrancy  of  judgment,  a  vigour  and  quickness  of 
mind,  grounded  in  the  purity  of  our  faculties,  and 
confirmed  by  exercise  of  them  in  consideration  of 
spiritual  things. 

4  Another  cause  of  infidelity  is  a  bad  judg- 
ment ;  corrupted  with  prejudicate  notions,  and 
partial  inclinations  to  falsehood.    Men  are  apt  to 
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SERM.  entertain  prejudices  favourable  to   their  natural 
'- —  appetites  and  humours;  to  their  lusts;  to  their  pre- 
sent interests;    dictating  to  them,   that   wealth, 
dignity,  fame,  pleasure,  ease,  are  things  most  de- 
sirable, and  necessary  ingredients  of  happiness ;  so 
that  it  is  a  sad  thing  in  any  case  to  want  them ;  all 
men  have  strong  inclinations  biassing  them  toward 
such  things;  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  shake  off  such 
Matt.  xvi.  prejudices,  and  to  check  such  inclinations ;  it  is 
John  vL    therefore  not  easy  to  entertain  a  doctrine  repre- 
^'    *      senting  such  things  indifferent,  obliging  us  some- 
times to  reject  them,  always  to  be  moderate  in  the 
pursuit  and  enjoyment  of  them:  wherefore  infi- 
delity will   naturally  spring  up   in  a  mind  not 
cleansed  from  those  corruptions  of  judgment. 

5  Another  source  of  infidelity  is  perverseness 
of  will,  which  hindereth  men  from   entertaining 
notions  disagreeable  to  their  fond  or  froward  hu- 
Matt.  xvii.  mour :  Q  yevea  aiTKTTos  Kal  hiearpafxyivfij  0  faithless 
arid  perverse  generation!  those  epithets  are  well 
coupled,  for  he  that  is  perverse  will  be  faithless;  in 
proportion  to  the  one  the  other  bad  quality  will 
a  Cor.  X.  4,  prevail.     The  weapons  of  the  apostolical  warfare 
*'  (against  the  infidel  world)  were^  as  St  Paul  telleth 

us,  mighty  to  the  casting  dovm  of  strong  holds :  so 
it  was;  and  the  Apostles,  by  their  discourse  and 
demeanour,  effectually  did  force  many  a  strong 
fortress  to  surrender;  but  the  will  of  some  men  is 
an  impregnable  bulwark  against  all  batteries  of 
discourse'';  they  are  so  invincibly  stubborn,  as  to 
hold  out  against  the  clearest  evidence  and  mightiest 
force  of  reason:  if  they  do  not  like  what  you  say, 

Ov  irayrof  bvatavfi  ra  (rtjfifiaf  akka  fiipovt  row  ci/yM»/M>Kir.— 
Const.  Apofit  vm.  1.  [Cotel.  Pat.  Apost.  Tom.  i.  p.  388.] 
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if  it  cross  any  humour  of  theirs,  be  it  clear  as  day,  sbrm. 

be  it  firm  as  an  adamant,  they  will  not  admit  it; '■ — 

you  shall  not  persuade  them,  though  you  do  per- 
suade them.     Such  was  the  temper  of  the  Jews, 
whom  St  Stephen  therefore  calleth  a  stiffiiecked  Acts  vu. 
people,    uncircumcised    in  heart   and   ears;    who j^.^^'. i©; 
although  they  did  hear  the  most  winning  discourse  ^'  ^^' 
that  ever  was  uttered,  although  they  saw  the  most 
admirable  works  that  ever  were  performed,  yet 
would  they  not  yield  to  the  doctrine;  the  mean 
garb  of  the  persons  teaching  it,  the  spirituaUty  of 
its  design,  the  strict  goodness  of  its  precepts,  and 
the  like  considerations,   not   sorting   with   their 
&ncies  and  desires;  they  hoping  for  a  Messias 
arrayed  with  gay  appearances  of  external  grandeur 
and  splendour,  whose  chief  work  it  should  be  to 
settle  their  nation  in  a  state  of  worldly  prosperity 
and  glory. 

6  This  is  that  hardness  of  heart,  which  is  so 
often  represented  as  an  obstruction  of  belief;  this 
hindered  Pharaoh,  notwithstanding  all  those  mighty  Exod.  vii. 
works  performed  before  him,  from  hearkening  to  ^"4, 19; 
God's  word,  and  regarding  the  mischiefs  threatened  "•  "• 
to  come  on  him  for  his  disobedience ;  /  wiU  not, 
said  he,   let  Israd  go;  his  will  was  his  reason, 
which  no  persuasion,  no  judgment  could  subdue : 
this  was  the  cause  of  that  monstrous  infidelity  in 
the  Israelites,  which  baffled  all  the  methods  which 
God  used  to  persuade  and  convert  them;  Notwitk-  ^  Kings 
standing f  it  is  said,  they  would  not  heour,  hvt  hardr  *^*  ''** 
ened  their  necks,  like  to  the  neck  of  their  fathers, 
thai  did  not  hdieve  in  the  Lord  their  God:  whence 
that  exhortation  to  them;  To-day  if  you  will  hear  pb.  xcy.  8. 
his  voice,  ha/rdefa  not  your  hearts.     And  to  obdura-    «•"*•• 
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SERM.  tion^  the  disbelief  of  the  Gospel  upon  the  Apostles' 
preaching  is  in  like  manner  ascribed;  Paul,  it  is 


Actsxiz.  said  in  the  Acts^  went  into  the  aynagogtte,  and 
^'  ^*  spake  boldly  for  the  space  of  three  months,  disputing 
and  persuading  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom 
HebMu  qf  Qod :  hut  divers  were  hardened,  and  hdieved 
uLrkxk.  not:  and^  Exhort  one  another  daily,  saith  the 
'^'  Apostle,  lest  any  of  you  he  hardened  (in  unbelief) 

through  the  deceitfvlness  of  sin. 

7    Of  kin  to  that  perverseness  of  heart  is  that 
squeamish  delicacy  and  niceness  of  humour,  which 
will  not  let  men  entertain  or  savour  any  thing, 
anywise  seeming  hard  or  harsh  to  them;  if  they 
cannot  presently  comprehend  all  that  is  said,  if 
they  can  frame  any  cavil  or  little  exception  against 
it,  if  every  scruple  be  not  voided,  if  any  thing  be 
required  distasteAil  to  their  sense,  they  are  offended, 
and  their  faith  is  choked;  you  must,  to  satisfy 
isai.  XXX.  them,  speak  to  them  smooth  things,  which  nowise 
grate  on  their  conceit  or  pleasure:  so  when  our 
Lord   discoursed    somewhat   mysteriously,   repre- 
senting himself  in  the  figure  of  heaverdy  bread 
(typified  by  the  manna  of  old)  given  for  the  world, 
John  vi.    to  sustain  men  in  life;  Many  of  his  disciples^  hear- 
I  Pet.  ii.  8.  ing  this,  said,  This  is  an  hard  saying;  who  can  hear 
itf  and.  From  that  time  many  of  his  disciples  went 
Mfttt.xxiv.  hack,  and  walked  no  more  with  him:  this  is  that 
xiii.  91.     which  is  called  being  scandalized  at  the  word,  and 
stumbling  at  it;   concerning  which   our  Saviour 
Mfttt.  xi.    saith,  Blessed  is  he,  whoever  shall  not  he  offended 
in  WW. 

In  regard  to  this  weakness,  the  Apostles  were 
fiun  in  their  instructions  to  use  prudent  dispensa- 
tion, proposing  only  to  some  persons  the  most  easy 
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points  of  doctrine,  they  not  being  able  to  digest   sebm. 

such  as  were  more  tough  and  difiScult:  /  havcy 1 

saith  St  Paul,  fed  you  with  milk,  and  n^  with  meat;  ^  ^'•"^' "** 
for  hitherto  ye  were  notabletohesixHr-^oryeareyet 
earned ;  and,  Ye,  saith  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  Heb.  v.  12. 
are  such  as  ha/ve  need  of  milk,  and  not  of  strong  meat. 
Such  were  even  the  Apostles  themselves  in  their 
minority ;  not  savouring  the  things  of  God;  being  Matt.  xvi. 
offended  at  our  Lord's  discourses,  when  he  spake  ^k  31. 
to  them  of  suffering;  and  with  his  condition,  when 
he  entered  into  it. 

8  With  these  dispositions  is  connected  a  want 
of  love  to  truth;  the  which  if  a  man  hath  not,  he 
cannot  well  entertain  such  notions  as  the  Gospel 
propoundeth,  being  nowise  grateful  to  carnal  sense 
and  appetite :  this  cause  St  Paul  doth  assign  of 
the  Pagan  doctors  fitUing  into  so  gross  errors  and 
vices,  Because  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  mRom.i.«8. 
their    knowledge;   and    of  men's   revolting   from 
Christian  truth  to  Antichristian  imposture — J5e- 2  Thees.  u. 
cause  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  '^'  "* 
might  he  saved :  for  which  cause  Ood  shall  send 

them  strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie : 
nothing  indeed,  but  an  impartial  and  ingenuous 
love  of  truth  (overbalancing  all  corrupt  prejudices 
and  affections)  can  engage  a  man  heartily  to  em- 
brace this  holy  and  pure  doctrine,  can  preserve  a 
man  in  a  firm  adherence  thereto. 

9  A  grand  cause  of  infidelity  is  pride,  the 
which  doth  interpose  various  bars  to  the  admission 
of  Christian  truth;  for  before  a  man  can  believe, 

TTov  vyfftofia,  every  height  (every  towering  imagina- « Cor.  x.  5. 
tion  and  conceit)  that  exalteth  itself  against  the 
knowledge  of  God  must  be  cast  down. 

B.  S.    VOL.  V.  2 
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SEBM.         [Pride  fills  a  man  with  vanity  and  an  affectation 

!  ! —  of  seeming  wise  in  special  manner  above  others, 

thereby  disposing  him  to  maintain  paradoxes,  and 
to  nauseate  common  truths  received  and  believed 
by  the  generality  of  mankind.*] 

A  proud  man  is  ever  averse  firom  renouncing 
his  prejudices,  and  correcting  his  errors ;  doing 
which  implieth  a  confession  of  weakness,  ignorance, 
and  folly,  consequently  depresseth  him  in  his  own 
conceit,  and  seemeth  to  impair  that  credit  which  he 
had  with  others  from  his  wisdom;  neither  of  which 
events  he  is  able  to  endure. 

He  that  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  will  hug 

that  conceit,  and  thence  is  uncapable  to  learn : 

Prov.xxvi.  There  is,  saith  Solomon,  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of 

"•  him ;  and  he  that  affecteth  the  praise  of  men,  will 

not  easily  part  with  it   for  the  sake  of  truth: 

John  V.  44;  whence,  How,  saith  our  Lord,  can  ye  believe,  who 

"*■  *^'      receive  glory  one  of  another?  how  can  ye,  retaining 

such  affections,  be  disposed  to  avow  yourselves  to 

have  been  ignorants  and  fools,  whenas  ye  were  re- 

I  Cor.  iii.  putcd  for  Icamcd  and  wise?  how  can  ye  endure  to 

become  novices,  who  did  pass  for  doctors?  how  can 

ye  allow  yourselves  so  blind  and  weak,  as  to  have 

been  deceived  in  your  former  judgment  of  things? 

He  that    is  conceited   of  his   own    wisdom, 

strength  of  parts,  and  improvement  in  knowledge, 

cannot  submit  his  mind  to  notions  which  he  cannot 

easily  comprehend  and  penetrate;  he  will  scorn  to 

have  his  understanding  baffled  or  puzzled  by  sub- 

I  lime  mysteries  of  faith;  he  will  not  easily  yield 

I  any  thing  too  high  for  his  wit  to  reach,  or  too 

i  John  iu. 9.  knotty  for  him  to  unloose:  Mow  can  these  things 

*  This  paragraph  is  an  addition  of  Archbishop  Tillotson's. 
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hef  what  reason  can  there  be  for  this?  I  cannot  sebm. 

see  how  this  can  be  true;  this  point  is  not  in- \ — 

telligible:  so  he  treateth  the  dictates  of  faith;  not 
considering  the  feebleness  and  shallowness  of  his 
own  reason :  Hence  not  many  wise  men  according  iCor.i.a6; 
to  the  flesh,  (or  who  were  conceited  of  their  own  Soiii  vii. 
wisdom,  relying  upon  their  natural  faculties  and*^- 
means  of  knowledge,)  not  many  scribes,  or  dis- 
puters  of  this  world,  did  embrace  the  Christian  i  Cor.  i. 
truth,  it  appearing  absurd  and  foolish  to  them  \  it  *^' 
being  needAil,  that  a  man  should  be  a  fool,  that  he  m.  xS- 
might,  in  this  regard,  become  wise. 

The  prime  notions  of  Christianity  do  also  tend 
to  the  debasiQg  human  conceit,  and  to  the  exclusion  Bom.  ul 
of  all  glorying  in  ourselves;  referring  all  to  thei>/«,  i6; 
praise  and  glory  of  God,  ascribing  all  to  his  pure JJ  e.* 
meny,  bounty,  and  grace:  it  representeth  all  men  '  ^'-  ^• 
heinous  sinners,  void  of  all  worth  and  merit,  lapsed  '^?^\. 
into  a  wretched  state,  altogether  impotent,  forlorn,  Tit.  iii.'s. 
and  destitute  of  ability  to  help  or  relieve  them- 
selves; such  notions  proud  hearts  cannot  digest; 
they  cannot  like  to  avow  their  infirmities,  their  de- 
fects, their  wants,  their  vileness,  and  unworthiness; 
their  distresses  and  miseries;  they  cannot  endure 
to  be  entirely  and  absolutely  beholden  to  fevour 
and  mercy  for  their  happiness;  such  was  the  case 
of  the  Jews;  who  could  not  believe,  because.  Going  Rom.  x.  3; 
ahiyiji  to  establish  their  ovon  righteousness^  they  woM  *^'  ^'* 
not  submit  to  the  righteousness  of  God.     Dextra 
mihi  Deus^j  every  proud  man  would  say  with  the 
profane  Mezentius. 

Christianity  doth   also   much    disparage   and 
vilify  those  things,  for  which  men  are  apt  much  to 

«  [Virg.  uEn.  X.  773.] 

2—2 
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8EBM.  prize  and  pride  themselves;  it  maketh  small  eu>- 

! —  count  of  wealth,  of  honour,  of  power,  of  wit,  of 

secular  wisdom,  of  any  human  excellency  or  mun- 
dane advantage :  it  levelleth  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  prince  and  the  peasant,  the  philosopher  and  idiot 
in  spiritual  regards;  yea  far  preferreth  the  meanest 
and  simplest  person,  endued  with  true  piety,  above 
the  mightiest  and  wealthiest,  who  is  devoid  thereof: 

Prov.  xu.  in  the  eye  of  it.  The  righteous  is  more  excellent 
than  his  neighbour,  whatever  he  be  in  worldly  re- 
gard or  state:  this  a  proud  man  cannot  support;  to 
be  divested  of  his  imaginary  privileges,  to  be  de- 
truded from  his  perch  of  eminency,  to  be  set  below 
those  whom  he  so  much  despiseth,  is  insupportable 
to  his  spirit. 

The  practice  of  Christianity  doth  also  expose 
men  to  the  scorn  and  censure  of  profane  men;  who 
for  their  own  solace,  out  of  envy,  revenge,  diaboli- 
cal spite,  are  apt  to  deride  and  reproach  all  con- 
scientious and  resolute  practisers  of  their  duty,  as 
silly,  credulous,  superstitious,  humorous,  morose, 
sullen  folks:  so  that  he  that  will  be  good,  must  re- 

a  Sam.  yi.  solvc  to  bear  that  usage  from  them;  like  David;  / 
iviU  yethe  more  vile  than  thus,  and  wiU  he  base  in  my 
own  sight:  but  with  these  sufferings  a  proud  heart 
cannot  comport;  it  goeth  too  much  against  the 
grain  thereof  to  be  contemned. 

Christianity  doth  also  indispensably  require 
duties,  point  blank  opposite  to  pride;  it  placeth 
humiUty  among  its  chief  virtues,  as  a  base  of 
piety;  it  enjoineth  us  to  think  meanly  of  ourselves, 
to  disclaim  our  own  worth  and  desert,  to  have  no 

Rom.  adi.   complaceucy  or  confidence  in  any  thing  belonging 

^'  ^^'       to  us;  not  to  aim  at  high  things;  to  wave  the 
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regard  and  praise  of  men;  it  exacteth  from  us  a  sebm. 
sense  of  our  vileness,  remorse  and  contrition  for 


our  sins^  with  humble  confession  of  them^  self- Job  xiu.  3, 
condenmation  and  abhorrence;   it  chargeth  us  to 
bear  injuries  and  affironts  patiently,  without  griev- 
ous resentment^  without  seeking   or  so  much  as 
wishing  any  revenge;  to  undergo  disgraces,  crosses, 
disasters,  willingly  and  gladly;   it  obligeth  us  toPhu.  ii.3. 
prefer  others  before  ourselves,  sitting  down  in  the  10. 
lowest  room,  yielding  to  the  meanest  persons:  toL^ke'iriVf' 
all  which  sorts  of  duty  a  proud  mind  hath  an  irre-  J^  ^ 
condleable  antipathy.  '^• 

A  proud  man,  that  is  big  and  swollen  with 
haughty  conceit  and  stomach,  cannot  stoop  down 
so  low,  cannot  shrink  in  himself  so  much,  as  to  Matt  vu. 
enter  into  the  strait  gate,  or  to  walk  in  the  narrow  p^v.  i.  7, 
way,  which  leadeth  to  hfe:  he  will  be  apt  to  con-  y^U; 
temn  wisdom  and  instruction.  ^"^*  ^^' 

Shall  I,  will  he  say,  such  a  gallant  as  I,  so  ac- 
complished in  worth,  so  flourishing  in  dignity,  so  ini.  y.  94. 
plump  with  wealth,  so  highly  regarded  and  re-  13, 16,^'. 
nowned   among  men,   thus  pitifully  crouch   and^,^"**' 
sneak  ?  shall  I  deign  to  avow  such  beggarly  notions,  ^^^  *• 
or  bend  to  such  homely  duties  ?  shall  I  disown  my  Rom.  a.  4. 
perfections,  or  forego  my  advantages  ?  shall  I  pro- 
fess myself  to  have  been  a  despicable  worm,  a 
villanous  caitiff,  a  sorry  wretch?    shall  I  suffer 
myself  to  be  flouted  as  a  timorous  religionist,  a 
scrupulous  precisian,   a  conscientious    sneaksby? 
shall  I  lie  down  at  the  foot  of  mercy,  puling  in 
sorrow,  whining  in  confession,  bewailing  my  guilt, 
and  craving  pardon  ?  shall  I  allow  any  man  better 
or  happier  than  myself?  shall  I  receive  those  into 
consortship,   or  equality  of  rank  with  me,  who 
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SEBM.  appear  so  much  my  inferiors  ?  shall  I  be  misused 

'. —  and  trampled  on,  without  doing  myself  right,  and 

making  them  smart  who  shall  presume  to  wrong 
or  cross  me?  shall  I  be  content  to  be  nobody  ia 
the  world?  So  the  proud  man  will  say  in  his 
heart,  contesting  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  our 
Religion,  and  so  disputing  himself  into  infidelity. 

ID  Another  spring  of  infidelity  is  pusillanimity, 
or  want  of  good  resolution  and  courage :  ieiXol  xal 
Rev.xxLS.  cf^KXTot,  cowords  and  infidels,  are  well  joined 
among  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  fiery  lake; 
for  timorous  men  dare  not  believe  such  doctrines, 
which  engage  them  upon  undertaking  difficult, 
laborious,  dangerous  enterprises;  upon  undergoing 
hardships,  pains,  wants,  disgraces;  upon  encoun- 
tering those  mighty  and  fierce  enemies,  with  whom 
every  faithful  man  continually  doth  wage  war. 

They  have  not  the  heart  to  look  the  world  in 

the  face,  when  it  frowneth  at  them,  menacing  per- 

Matt  ziii.  socutiou  and  disgrace ;  but  when  affliction  ariseth 

joiinvu.    for  the  word,  they  are  presently  scandalized     It 

li!22;      ^  said  in  the  Gospel,  that  no  man  spake  fi-eely  of 

xix.  38.      Qyr  Lord  for  fear  of  the  Jews :  as  it  so  did  smother 

the  profession  and  muzzle  the  mouth,  so  it  doth 

often  stifle  faith  itself,  and  quell  the  heart,  men 

fearing  to  harbour  in  their  very  thoughts  points 

dangerous  and  discountenanced  by  worldly  power. 

They  have  not  also  courage  to  adventure  a 

James  iv.  combat   with   their   own  flesh,    and   those   lusts, 

iPet. ii.    which  war  against  their  souls;  to  set  upon  correct- 

Rom.vii    ^^S  tt^i^  temper,  curbing  their  appetites,  bridling 

^3.  their  passions;  keeping  flesh  and  blood  in  order; 

upon  pulling  out  their  right  eyes,  and  cutting  off 

their  right  hands,  and  crucifying  their  members; 
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it  daunteih  them  to  attempt  duties  so  harsh  and  sebm. 
painAil.  ^ — 

They  have  not  the  resolution  to  withstand  and 
repel  temptations^  and  in  so  doing  to  wrestle  with  Eph.  vi. 
principalities  and  powers;  to  resist  and  baffle  thoLiikeziT. 
strong  one.     To  part  with  their  ease,  their  wealth,  ^** 
their  pleasure,  their  credit,  their  accommodations 
of  life,  is  a  thing,  any  thought  whereof  doth  quash 
all  inclination  in  a  faint  and  fearful  heart  of  com- 
plying with  the  Christian  doctrine. 

Christianity  is  a  warfare;  living  after  its  rules 
is  called  fighting  the  good  fight  of  faith;   every  i  Tim.  i. 
true  Christian  is  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ;  Heb.  zii. 
the  state  of  Christians  must  be  sometimes  like  \^'  ^' 
that  of  the  Apostles,  who  were  troubled  on  every 
side ;    Without  were  fightings^  within  were  fears :  a  Cor.  vii. 
great  courage  therefore,  and  undaunted  resolution,  *' 
are  required  toward  the  undertaking  this  Beligion, 
and  the  persisting  in  it  cordially, 

11  Infidelity  doth  also  rise  from  sturdiness, 
fierceness,  wildness,  untamed  animosity  of  spirit; 
so  that  a  man  will  not  endure  to  have  his  will 
crossed,  to  be  under  any  law,  to  be  curbed  from 
any  thing  which  he  is  prone  to  affect. 

12  Blind  zeal,  grounded  upon  prejudice,  dis- 
posing men  to  stiff  adherence  unto  that  which  they 
have  once  been  addicted  and  accustomed  to,  is  in 
the  Scripture  frequently  represented  as  a  cause  of 
infidelity.    So  the  Jews  being  filled  with  zeal,  con-  Actd  xUi. 
tradicted  the  things  spoken  by  St  Paul;  flying  at  JJli.  5; 
his  doctrine,  without  weighing  it:  so  by  instinct  of  ^[J\  ,, 
zeal  did  St  Paul  himself  persecute  the  Church^;  ^j^'"7; 

'  Kara  Q\w  bwKW¥. — Phil.  iii.  6. 

Htpurtrns  €iJLfjuuv6fitPog  mroU, — Acts  zx?i«  11< 
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8EBM.  being  exceedingly  zealous  for  the  tiaditionB  deli- 

'- —  vered  by  his  fathers. 

1 3  In  fine^  infidelity  doth  issue  from  corraption 
of  mind  by  any  kind  of  brutish  lust,  any  irregular 
passion,  any  bad  inclination  or  habit^:  any  such 
evil  disposition  of  soul  doth  obstruct  the  admission 
or  entertainment  of  that  doctrine,  which  doth  pro- 
hibit and  check  it;  doth  condemn  it,  and  brand  it 
with  infamy;  doth  denounce  punishment  and  woe 

« Tim.  ui.  to  it :  whence.  Men  of  corrupt  minds,  and  reprobate 

I'TinLvi.  concerning  thefaitA;  and,  Men  of  corrupt  minds, 

^'  destitute  of  the  truth,  are  attributes  well  conjoined 

by  St  Paul,  as  commonly  jumping  together  in 

uti.  15.  practice;  and,  To  them,  saith  he,  thai  are  defiled 
and  unbelieving  is  nothing  pure,  but  even  their 
mind  and  conscience  is  defiled:  such  pollution  is 
not  only  consequent  to,  and  connected  with,  but 
antecedent  to  infideUty,  blinding  the  mind  so  as 
not  to  see  the  truth,  and  perverting  the  will  so  as 
not  to  dose  with  it. 

Faith  and  a  good  conscience  are  twins,  bom 
together,  inseparable  from  each  other,  living  and 

I  Pet.  iii  dying  together;  for  the  first.  Faith  is  (as  St  Peter 
telleth  us)  nothing  else  but  the  stipulation  of  a 
good  conscience,  fully  persuaded  that  Christianity 
is  true,  and  firmly  resolving  to  comply  with  it: 

iTiin.i.5;and,  The  end  (or  drift  and  purport)  of  the  evan- 
gdicai  doctrine  is  charity  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and 
a  good  conscience,  and  faith  unfeigned:  whence 

iii.  9;        those  Apostolical  precepts,  To  Jiold  the  mystery  of 

*  Ou  p^hiov  iromjpl^  <n)rrpftl>6fi4Pov  duo^Xc^ai  Tax«»t  rp^f  to  t&p 
nap  iffiiv  boyiiarmv  i^r,  aXXa  xPl  i^ovrtAV  KaBaptvtw  rw  naB»v  rhv 
^cXXovra  Bripqv  rriv  oXi/^tay. — Chrys.  in  1  Cor.  Or.  vin.  [0pp.  Tom. 
lu.  p.  291.] 
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faiOh  in  a  pure  conscience ;  and.  To  hold  faith  amd  sekm. 
a  good  conscience,  which  some  having  put  away, 


concerning  the  faith  have  made  shipwreck:  a  man 
void  of  good  conscienoe  will  not  embark  in  Christi- 
anity; and  having  laid  good  conscience  aside,  he 
soon  will  make  shipwreck  of  feith,  by  apostasy 
from  it.  Besolute  indtdgence  to  any  one  lust  is 
apt  to  produce  this  effect. 

If  a  man  be  covetous,  he  can  hardly  enter  into  Matt.  xix. 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  submit  to  that  heavenly  vf/19. 
law,  which  forbiddeth  us  to  treasure  up  treasures  \^^  ^" 
upon  earth ;  which  chargeth  us  to  be  liberal  in  com-  ^®^-  *^- 
munication  of  our  goods;  so  as  to  give  unto  every  ^^^ ^tvi. 
one  that  asketh ;  which  in  some  cases  requireth  to  vi.  50. 
sell  all  our  goods,  and  to  give  them  to  the  poor;  20. 
which  dedareth,  that  whosoever  doth  not  bid  fere-  3^®  "^' 
well  to  all  that  he  hath,  cannot  be  a  disciple  of  ^'  ^^'  **• 
Christ;  which  ascribeth  happiness  to  the  poor,  and 
denounceth  woe  to  the  rich,  who  have  their  conso- 
lation here.     Preach  such  doctrine  to  a  covetous 
person,  and,  as  the  young  gentieman  who  had  Matt.  xix. 
great  possessions,  he  will  go  his  way  sorrowful;  or 
will  do  like  the  Pharisees,  who  were  covetous,  and 
having  heard  our  Saviour  discourse  such  things,  Luke  xvL 
dended  him,  i^efivKTi^pi^ov  avrov:  for.  The  love  ^J^Tun.  vi. 
money,  saith  St  Paul,  is  the  root  of  aU  evil,  which  ^^* 
while  some  coveted  after,  Ihey  have  erred  from  the 
faith ;  dir€7r\avii6n<rau9  they  have  wandered  mjoay,  or 
apostatized  from  the  faith. 

If  a  man  be  ambitious,  he  will  not  approve  that 
doctrine,  which  prohibiteth  us  to  affect,  to  seek,  to 
admit  glory,  or  to  do  any  thing  for  its  sake;  but  ^^- "J- 
purely  to  seek  God's  honour,  and  in  all  our  actions  Johii  iu. 
to  regard  it  as  our  principal  aim :  which  greatly  t.  44. 
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8EBM.  disparageth  all  worldly  glory,  as  vain,  transitory, 
mischievous;  which  commandeth  us  in  honour  to 


iP^'.ui! prefer  others  before  ourselves,  and  to  sit  down  in 
I  Cor.  vii.  ^jj3  lowest  room;  which  promiseth  the  best  rewards 
I  johnii.  to  humility,  and  menaceth,  that  Whoever  exatteth 
Rom.  xiL  himself  shaU  be  abased;  the  profession  and  practice 
Lilkexiv.  whereof  are  commonly  attended  with  disgrace: 
Matt.  such  doctrines  ambitious  minds  cannot  admit;  as  it 
liXi^v.  proved  among  the  Jews;  who  therefore  could  not 
"i..  beUeve,  because  they  received  glory  from  one 
John V.  44;  another;  who  therefore  would  not  profess  the  fidth, 
^'  ^  '  Because  they  laved  the  glory  of  men  rather  than  the 
glory  of  God. 

If  a  man  be  envious,  he  will  not  like  that  doc- 
I  Cor.  xu.  trine,  which  enjoineth  him  to  desire  the  good  of  his 
I  Cor.  X.  neighbour,  as  his  own;  to  have  complacence  in  the 
pwi.  U.4.  prosperity  of  his  brethren;  not  to  seek  his  own, 
i^m.  XII.  j^^^  every  man  another's  wealth,  or  welfare;  to  re- 
G^^  v^io  J^^^^  ^*^  them  that  rejoice,  and  mourn  with  those 
Rom.  xiu.  that  mourn;  which  chargeth  us  to  lay  aside  all  en- 
ja^es  ill.  vyings  and  emulations,  under  pain  of  damnation : 
'^' '  *  he  therefore  who  is  possessed  with  an  envious 
Mark  vii.  spirit,  or  evil  eye,  will  look  iU  upon  this  doctrine; 
Acts  V.  17;  ^  t^®  Jews  did,  who  being  full  of  envy  and  emu- 
xwL*''  lation,  did  reject  the  Gospel;  it  being  a  grievous 
eyesore  to  them,  that  the  poor  Gentiles  were 
thereby  admitted  to  favour  and  mercy. 

If  a  man  be  revengeful  or  spiteful,  he  will  be 
Matt.  ▼.  scandalized  at  that  law,  which  commandeth  us  to 
Rom.  xu.  love  our  enemies,  to  bless  those  that  curse  us,  to 
rPeVVd  ^^  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  to  pray  for  them 
9-  that  despitefiiUy  use  us;  which  forbiddeth  us  to 

39-       .    resist  the  evil,  to  render  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for 
J.  °''^'  railing;  which  chargeth  us  to  bear  patiently  and 
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freely  to  remit  all  injuries,  under  penalty  of  forfeit-  bekm. 

ing  all  hopes  of  mercy  from  God ;  which  requireth 

us  to  depose  all  wrath,  animosity,  and  maUce,  as  JgT*"*^  ^* 
inconsistent  with   our  salvation :  which  doctrine  Si"?*  '3- 
how  C5an  a  heart  swelling  with  rancorous  grudge  or  3j.      . 
boiling  with  anger  embrace?  seeing  it  must  be  in  15;.. 
meekness  that  we  must  receive  the  engrafted  word,  cX  m.  8. 
that  is  able  to  save  our  souls.  gw!^."  a' 

If  a  man  be  intemperate,  he  will  loathe  that?^P^*^^' 
doctrine,  the  precepts  of  which  are,  that  we  beJ»™«^ 
temperate  in  all  things,  that  we  bring  under  our ,  rj^  £^ 
bodies^  that  we  endure  hardship  as  good  soldiers  of  5- 
Christ;  to  avoid  all  excess;  to  possess  our  vessels  «5,«7.„ 
in  sanctification  and  honour ;  to  mortify  our  mem-  3;     *  "* 
bers  upon  earth;   to  crucify  the  flesh  with  itsj;^^^ 
affections  and  lusts ;  to  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,  f^^^'®* 
which  war  against  the  soul :  with  which  precepts  i^-  4... 
how  can  a  luxurious  and  filthy  heart  comport?  Gai'.  y.  i\. 

In  fine,  whatever  corrupt  affection  a  man  be  It.**'"' 
possessed  with,  it  will  work  in  him  a  distaste  and  Eph.ii.ii; 
repugnance  to  that  doctrine,  which  indispensably,  S;";vi.  6. 
as  a  condition  of  salvation,  doth  prescribe  and  re-  ^'n^eaB.iv. 
quire  imiversal  holiness,  purity,  innocence,  virtue,  ^P/'-.T-f 
and  goodness ;  which  doth  not  allow  any  one  sin  to 
be  fostered  or  indulged;  which  threateneth  wrath 
and  vengeance  upon  all  impiety,  iniquity,  impurity, 
wherein  we  do  obstinately  persist;  indifferently, 
without  any  reserve  or  remedy;  Wherein  the  wrath  Rom. i.  18; 
of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  upon  all  ungodliness  ^ 
and  unrighteousness  of  men,  that  detain  the  truth  in 
unrighteousness. 

An  impure,  a  dissolute,  a  passionate  soul  cannot 
affect  so  holy  notions,  cannot  comply  with  so  strict 
rules,  as  the  Gospel  doth  recommend;  as  a  sore 
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SERM.  eye  cannot  like  the  bright  day;  as  a  sickly  palate 

1^ — cannot    relish    savoury    food'.      Every  one  that 

,a  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light,  because  it  discovereth 

to  him  his  own  vileness  and  folly;  because  it 
detecteth  the  sadness  and  wofiilness  of  his  con- 
dition; because  it  kindleth  anguish  and  remorse 
within  him;  because  it  checketh  him  in  the  free 
pursuit  of  his  bad  designs^  it  dampeth  the  brisk 
enjoyment  of  his  imlawful  pleasures,  it  robbeth 
him  of  satisfaction  and  glee  in  any  vicious  course 
of  practice. 

Every  man  is  unwilling  to  entertain  a  bad  con* 
ceit  of  himself,  and  to  pass  on  himself  a  sad  doom: 
he  therefore  will  be  apt  to  reject  that  doctrine, 
which  being  supposed  true,  he  cannot  but  confess 
himself  to  be  an  arrant  fool,  he  cannot  but  grant 
himself  a  forlorn  wretch. 

No  man  liketh  to  be  galled,  to  be  stung,  to  be 
racked  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  to  be  scared  with  a 
dread  of  punishment,  to  Uve  under  awe  and  appre- 
hension of  imminent  danger;  gladly  therefore  would 
he  shun  that  doctrine,  which  demonstrateth  him  a 
grievous  sinner^  which  speaketh  dismal  terror, 
which  thundereth  ghastly  woe  upon  him.  He 
cannot  love  that  truth,  which  is  so  much  his  enemy, 
which  so  rudely  treateth  and  severely  persecuteth 
him;  which  telleth  him  so  bad  and  unwelcome 
news^. 

'  'H  €iinaBrjs  ^XV  ^  dvyorat  fUya  rt  kcH  ytwaiov  Ibtiy^  aXX*  Sair«p 
vir6  tip6s  Xi7fu;r  BoKovfUvri  Ojj^i^vtawiav  imofUvti  rfjv  xakfWfdrarriv, — 
Chrys.  in  Joh.  Horn.  xziv.  [0pp.  Tom.  n.  p.  653.] 

^EoTi  y^,  ?(rri  xai  cnro  rpoirttv  du<f>6apfUp»p,  ovk  dtro  troXvir/Mry/AO- 
vvinrit  fiovov  iKolpov  (TKormOfjvai  rifv  dcovotoy. — ^Ibid. 

B  They  hated  knowledge^  and  did  not  choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord, — 
Prov.  i.  29;  v.  12. 
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Who  would  be  content  to  deem  Omnipotency  serm. 

engaged  against  him?  to  fancy  himself  standing  on '■ — 

the  brink  of  a  fiery  lake?  to  hear  a  roaiing  lion> 
ready  to  devour  him?  to  suppose  that  certain^ 
which  is  so  dreadfiil  and  sad  to  him? 

Hence  it  is,  that  The  earned  mind  is  enmity  to  Rom.  viii. 
God;  hence  do  bad  men  rebel  against  the  light;  job  xxiv. 
hence,  Foolish  Tnen  shall  not  oMain  to  madom^  and  ^i^g.  xv. 
sinners  shall   not  see  her ;  for  5^    is  far  from  7'  ^* 
jpride,  and  m£n  that  are  lia/rs  cannot  remember 
her. 

Hence  a  man  desperately  and  resolvedly  wicked 
cannot  "but  be  willing  to  be  an  infidel,  in  his  own 
defence,  for  his  own  quiet  and  ease ;  faith  being  a 
companion  very  incommodious^  intolerably  trouble* 
some  to  a  bad  conscience^. 

Being  resolved  not  to  forsake  his  lusts,  he  must 
quit  those  opinions  which  cross  them;  seeing  it  ex- 
pedient that  the  Gospel  shoidd  be  false,  he  will  be 
inclinable  to  think  it  so:  thus  he  sinketh  down, 
thus  he  tumbleth  himself  headlong  into  the  gulf  of 
infidelity. 

The  custom  of  sinning  doth  also  by  degrees  so 
abate,  and  at  length  so  destroy,  the  loathsomeness^ 
the  ugliness,  the  horror  thereof,  doth  so  reconcile  it 
to  our  minds,  yea  conciliateth  such  a  firiendship  to 
it,  that  we  cannot  easily  believe  it  so  horrid  and 
base  a  thing  as  by  the  Qospel  it  is  represented  to  us. 

"  Ti  auritrrtip  reus  ivrokais  cic  rw  irphi  r^v  cinrX^paxny  iKKtkvaBai 
rmv  ivToKMv  ytrera*,  &c. — Chrys.  ad  Demet.  0pp.  Tom.  Yi.  Or.  m. 
p.  140. 

"OffTf  €1  fi€k\ofi€P  fpfii^nfUvfiv  txfiv  r^v  iriarw,  iroKtrtias  rjpXv  d*i 
KoBapat  rijt  ro  nvrvfta  im^ovoi;;  fi€P€iPf  §ea\  trwixfw  tKtivijs  Tfjp  dvpa/juv. 
ov  yap  ioT\p,  ovk  iirri  ffiov  aicaOapTov  txovra^  fifj  Ka\  ir€p\  rrfv  v'umv 
vaKtv€vBai.  &c. — ^Id.  Toni.  V.  Or.  lv.  fp.  374.] 
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SEBM.  Vicious  practice  doth  also  weaken  the  judgment 
— '- — and  stupify  the  feculties^;  so  that  we  cannot 
clearly  apprehend,  or  judge  soundly  about  spiritual 
matters. 

The  same  also  quencheth  God's  Spirit^  and 
driveth  away  his  grace,  which  is  requisite  to  the 
production  and  preservation  of  faith  in  us. 

14  In  fine,  from  what  spirit  infidelity  doth  pro- 
ceed we  may  see  by  the  principles,  commonly  with 
it  espoused,  for  its  support  and  countenance,  by  its 
great  masters  and  patrons;  all  which  do  rankly 
savour  of  baseness  and  ill-nature. 

They  do  libel  and  revile  mankind  as  void  of  all 
true  goodness;  from  the  worst  quaUties,  of  which 
they  are  conscious  themselves  or  can  observe  in 
others,  patching  up  an  odious  character  of  it ;  thus 
shrouding  themselves  under  common  blame  from 
that  which  is  due  to  their  own  wickedness;  and 
dispensing  with  that  charity  and  honesty,  which  is 
by  God's  law  required  from  them  toward  their 
neighbour:  and  having  so  bad  an  opinion  of  all 
men,  they  consequently  must  bear  ill-will  toward 
them ;  it  not  being  possible  to  love  that  which  we 
do  not  esteem. 

They  allow  nothing  in  man  to  be  immaterial, 
or  immortal ;  so  turning  him  into  a  beast,  or  into  a 
puppet,  a  whirligig  of  fate  or  chance. 

They  ascribe  all  actions  and  events  to  necessity, 

*H  TTOvtjpia  <f>BapTiKri  rSv  dpx^v. — Vid.  Chrys.  in  Joh.  Horn.  V. 
Tom.  n.  p.  582.  {Kai  asr\£s  auras  6  rfjp  dfjMfyruuf  ir<n»p,  r£y  fjkt6v6rrav 
ovdeV  difinjvox€  km  jiaufOfupav,  npos  tA  r£v  TTpayfAOT^p  fifj  iinyv£vai 
Tfjv  <Pv(riP.  Kcu  KoBatrtp  cv  witri  xai  {vXov,  Kai  fiAt/Sdov,  #cat  (ribfjpop^ 
Koi  afyyvpoPf  jcal  ;i^pv<r^y,  Koi  \iBop  rifuoVy  vapra  6iu>ic»s  6p£ft€Pf  rov 
dtaKpivopTos  avra  0<k>rir  oif  wap6pT0S'  ovro>  koL  6  fiiop  amBaprrop  f^^v, 
ovK  08*  riji  (rtKfipoirvprjs  rrfP  dpfrrfp^  oif  lijs  ^iXo(ro<^ias>  r^  leaXXor.] 
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or  external  impulse,   bo  razing  the    grounds  of  sbbm. 
justice   and  all  virtue;  that  no   man  may  seem_^L__ 
responsible  for  what  he  doth,   commendable  or 
culpable,  amiable  or  detestable. 

They  explode  all  natural  difference  of  good  and 
evil;  deriding  benignity,  mercy,  pity,  gratitude,  in- 
genuity, that  is»  all  instances  of  good-nature,  as 
childi^  and  silly  dispositions. 

All  the  reUcs  of  God's  image  in  man,  which 
raise  him  above  a  beast,  and  distinguish  him  from 
a  fiend,  they  scorn  and  expose  to  contempt. 

They  extol  power  as  the  most  admirable,  and 
disparage  goodness  as  a  pitiful  thing;  so  preferring 
a  devil  before  an  angel. 

They  discard  conscience,  as  a  bugbear  to  fright 
children  and  fools;  allowing  men  to  compass  their 
designs  by  violence,  fraud,  slander,  any  wrongfiil 
ways;  so  banishing  all  the  securities  (beside  selfish- 
ness and  slavish  fear)  of  government,  conversation, 
and  commerce;  so  that  nothing  should  hinder  a 
man  (if  he  can  do  it  with  advantage  to  himself 
and  probable  safety)  to  rebel  against  his  prince,  to 
betray  his  country,  to  abuse  his  friend,  to  cheat  any 
man  with  whom  he  dealeth. 

Such  are  the  principles  (not  only  avowed  in 
common  discourse,  but  taught  and  maintained  in 
the  writings)  of  our  infidels;  whereby  the  sources 
of  it  do  appear  to  be  a  deplorable  blindness,  and 
desperate  corruption  of  mind;  an  extinction  of 
natural  light,  and  extirpation  of  good-nature. 
Further, 

III.  The  naughtiness  of  infidelity  will  appear 
by  considering  its  effects  and  consequences;  which 
are  plainly  a  spawn  of  all  vices  and  villanies,  a 
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8EBM.  deluge  of  all  mischiefis  and  outrages  upon  the 
^  earth:  for  feith  being  removed,  together  with  it 
all  conscience  goeth;  no  virtue  can  remain;  all 
sobriety  of  mind^  all  justice  in  dealing,  all  security 
in  conversation  are  packed  away;  nothing  resteth 
to  encourage  men  unto  any  good,  or  restrain  them 
from  any  evil ;  all  hopes  of  reward  from  God,  all 
fears  of  punishment  from  him  being  discarded. 
No  principle  or  rule  of  practice  is  left,  beside 
brutish  sensuality,  fond  self-love,  private  interest, 
in  their  highest  pitch,  without  any  bound  or  curb; 
which  therefore  will  dispose  men  to  do  nothing 
but  to  prey  on  each  other,  with  all  cruel  violence 
and  base  treachery.  Every  man  thence  will  be  a 
god  to  himself,  a  fiend  to  each  other;  so  that 
necessarily  the  world  will  thence  be  turned  into 
a  hell,  full  of  iniquity  and  impurity,  of  spite  and 
rage,  of  misery  and  torment.  It  depriveth  each 
man  of  all  hope  from  Providence,  all  comfort  and 
support  in  affliction,  of  all  satisfaction  in  conscience; 
of  all  the  good  things  which  faith  doth  yield. 

The  consideration  of  which  numberless  and  un- 
speakable mischiefs  hath  engaged  statesmen  in 
every  commonwealth  to  support  some  kind  of  faith, 
as  needfrd  to  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  of 
traffic,  of  peace  among  men. 

It  would  suffice  to  persuade  an  infidel,  that 
hath  a  scrap  of  wit,  (for  his  own  interest,  safety, 
and  pleasure,)  to  cherish  &ith  in  others,  and  wish 
all  men  beside  himself  endued  with  it. 

It  in  reason  obligeth  all  men  to  detest  athe- 
istical supplanters  of  faith,  as  desperate  enemies 
to  mankind,  enemies  to  government,  destructive 
of  common  society ;  especially  considering  that  of 
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all  Religions  that  ever  were,  or  can  be,  the  Christian  serm. 

doth  most  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  public  society; '~ — 

enjoining  all  virtues  useAil  to  preserve  it  in  a  quiet 
and  flourishing  state,  teaching  loyalty  under  pain    . 
of  damnation. 

I  pass  by,  that  Without  faith  no  man  can  Heb.  xi.  6. 
please  God ;  that  infidelity  doth  expose  men  to  his 
wrath  and  severest  vengeance;  that  it  depriveth  of 
all  joy  and  happiness;  seeing  infidels  will  not  grant 
sudi  effects  to  follow  their  sin,  but  will  reject  the 
supposition  of  them  as  precarious  and  fictitious. 

To  conclude  therefore  the  point,  it  is,  from  what 
we  have  said,  sufficiently  manifest,  that  infidelity 
is  a  very  sinful  distemper,  as  being  in  its  nature  so 
bad,  being  the  daughter  of  so  bad  causes,  the  sister 
of  so  bad  adjuncts,  the  mother  of  so  bad  effects. 

But  this  you  will  say  is  an  improper  subject: 
for  is  there  any  such  thing  as  infidelity  in  Christ- 
endom? are  we  not  aU  Christians,  aU  believers,  all 
baptized  into  the  fidth,  and  professors  of  it?  do  we 
not  every  day  repeat  the  Creed,  or  at  least  say 
Amen  thereto?  do  we  not  partake  of  the  holy 
mysteries,  sealing  this  profession?  what  do  you 
take  us  for?  for  Pagans?  this  is  a  subject  to  be 
treated  of  in  Turkey,  or  in  partibtcs  infiddium. 
This  may  be  said :  but  if  we  consider  better,  we 
shall  find  ground  more  than  enough  for  such  dis- 
course; and  that  infidelity  hath  a  larger  territory 
than  we  suppose:  for  (to  pass  over  the  swarms  of 
atheistical  apostates,  which  so  openly  abound,  de- 
nying or  questioning  our  Beligion)  many  infidels 
do  lurk  under  the  mask  of  Christian  profession. 
It  is  not  the  name  of  Christian,  or  the  badges  of 
our  Beligion,  that  make  a  Christian ;  no  more  than 
B.  S.  VOL.  V.  3 
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SEBM.  a  oowl  doth  make  a  monk;  or  the  beard  a  philo- 
sopher: there  may  be  a  creed  in  the  mouth,  where 


there  is  no  fidth  in  the  heart,  and  a  cross  impressed 

Rom.  X.    on  the  forehead  of  an  infidel;   With  the  heart  man 

jameBii    ^^^^^^  ^  Hghteousness  I   Shew  me  thy  faitk  hy 

i8.  thy  works,  saith  St  James :  if  no  works  be  shewed, 

no  faith  is  to  be  granted;  as  where  no  fruit,  there 

no  root,  or  a  dead  root,  which  in  effect  and  moral 

esteem  is  none  at  aU. 

Is  he  not  an  infidel,  who  denieth  God?  such  a 
Tit.  i.  16.  renegade  is  every  one  that  liveth  profanely,  as 
St  Paul  telleth  us.  And  have  we  not  many  such 
renegadoes?  if  not,  what  meaneth  that  monstrous 
dissoluteness  of  life,  that  horrid  profaneness  of 
discourse,  that  strange  neglect  of  God's  service, 
and  violation  of  God's  law?  Where  such  luxury, 
such  lewdness,  such  avarice,  such  uncharitableness, 
such  universal  carnality  doth  reign,  can  faith  be 
there?  can  a  man  believe  there  is  a  God,  and  so 
affiront  him?  can  he  believe  that  Christ  reigneth  in 
heaven,  and  so  despise  his  laws?  can  a  man  believe 
a  judgment  to  come,  and  so  little  regard  his  life;  a 
heaven,  and  so  little  seek  it;  a  heU,  and  so  little 
shun  it? — Faith  therefore  is  not  so  rife,  infidelity  is 
more  common  than  we  may  take  it  to  be ;  every  sin 
hath  a  spice  of  it,  some  sins  smell  rankly  of  it. 

To  it  are  attributed  all  the  rebellions  of  the 
Israelites,  which  are  the  types  of  all  Christian  pro- 
fessors, who  seem  travellers  in  this  earthly  wilder- 
ness toward  the  heavenly  Canaan;  and  to  it  all 
the  enormities  of  sin  and  overflowings  of  iniquity 
may  be  ascribed. 

I  should  proceed  to  urge  the  precept,  that  we 
take  heed  thereof;  but  the  time  will  not  allow  me 
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to  do  it:  let  it  therefore  suffice  to  have  declared  serm. 

its  naughtiness^  which  alone  may  be  a  strong  in '- — 

ducement  to  avoid  it.  ' 


The  following  paragraphs,  introduced  by  Archbishop 
Tillotson  into  the  text  after  the  words,  ^'But  the  time 
will  not  allow  me  to  do  it,^  with  the  addition,  ^'I  shall 
only  suggest  to  your  meditation  the  heads  of  things,^'*  form 
no  part  of  the  original  sermon. 

It  is  infidelity,  that  maketh  men  covetous,  uncharitable, 
discontent,  pusillanimous,  impatient. 

Because  men  believe  not  Providence,  therefore  they  do 
80  greedily  scrape  and  hoard. 

They  do  not  believe  any  reward  for  charity,  therefore 
they  will  part  with  nothing. 

They  do  not  hope  for  succour  from  Qod,  therefore  are 
they  discontent  and  impatient. 

They  have  nothing  to  raise  their  spirits,  therefore  are 
they  abject. 

Infidelity  did  cause  the  DeviPs  apostasy. 

Infidelity  did  banish  man  from  paradise,  (trusting  to 
the  Devil,  and  distrusting  Gk>d''s  word). 

Infidelity  (disregarding  the  warnings  and  threats  of 
Crod)  did  bring  the  deluge  on  the  world. 

Infidelity  did  keep  the  Israelites  from  entering  into  Heb.  m. 
Ganaan,  the  type  of  heaven;  as  the  Apostle  to  the  He-^^^/^  ^^ 
brews  doth  insist. 

Infidelity,  indeed,  is  the  root  of  all  sin ;  for  did  men 
heartily  believe  the  promises  to  obedience,  and  the  threats 
to  disobedience,  they  could  hardly  be  so  unreasonable  as  to 
forfeit  the  one,  or  incur  the  other:  did  they  believe  that 
the  omnipotent,  all-wise,  most  just  and  severe  God,  did 
command  and  require  such  a  practice,  they  could  hardly 
dare  to  omit  or  transgress. 


3 — ^ 
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SERMON   IL 

OF  THE  VIRTUE  AND   REASONABLENESS   OF 
FAITH. 


2  Pet.  I.  I. 

To  them  that  have  obtained  like  precious  faith  with  ns. 

SERM.  rpHE  Holy  Scripture  recommendeth  faittf^(that 

'-  is,  a  hearty  and  firm  persuasion  concerning  the 

principal  doctrines  of  our  Religion,  from  Divine  re- 
velation taught  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles)  as 
iPet.  L7.  a  most  precious  and  honourable  practice;    as  a 
virtue  of  the  first  magnitude,  very  commendable 
Heb.xi.6.  in  itself,  very  acceptable  to  God,  very  beneficial  to 
47.    *^*  us;  having  most  excellent  fruits  growing  from  it, 
most  noble  privileges  annexed  to  it,  most  ample 
rewards  assigned  for  it. 

It  is  in  a  special  manner  commanded,  and  obe- 
dience to  that  command  is  reckoned  a  prime  in- 
T  John  iii.  stance  of  piety :  This  is  his  corrmuiridriient,  That  we 
John  vi.    should  hdieve;   This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye 
^^'  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent. 

Heb.xi.  6.       It  is  the  root  of  our  spiritual  life;  for.  He  that 
«Pet.i.5.  c(ymeth  to  God  must  believe;  and.  Add  to  your 
faith  virtuey  saith  St  Peter,  supposing  faith  to  pre- 
cede other  virtues. 

It  is  the  principal  conduit  of  Divine  grace;  for 
By  it  we  are  regenerated,  and  become  the  sons 
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of  God;  Ye  ally  saith  St  Paul,  cure  the  sons  of  God  serm, 
by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus, 


By  it  we  abide  in  Grod,  and  do  possess  him,  j^^^J?' ^^' 
saitb  St  John.  ^  John  u. 

By  it  Christ  dweUeth  in  us,  saith  St  Paul.  «  John  9. 

By  it  we  obtain  God's  Spirit:  Did  ye,  saith  17^^' "^ 
St  Paul,  receive  the  Spirit  hy  the  works  of  the  law,  ^ """  *' 
or  by  the  hearing  of  faith  f  A^t  'I- 

By  it  we  are  justified,  or  acquitted  from  guUt,  ▼•  3«.  .. 
and  condemnation  for  rin:   for,  Being  justified  by  38. 
faith  we  have  peace  with  God.  ^5;™*  "*' 

By  it  our  hearts  are  purged,  saith  St  Paul;  our  ^  Ji 
souls  are  purified,  saith  St  Peter.  ^  "^ 

By  it  we  are  freed  from  the  dominion  of  sin;  ^c.  43. 
according  to  that  of  our  Saviour;  If  ye  abide  in  i  Pet  i 
my  wordy — ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  joim  vm. 
shaU  set  you  free.  #  ^''  ^*' 

It  procureth  freedom  of  access  to  God;    WeEph.iiL 
have,  saith  St  Paul,  boldness  and  access  with  con-  Heb.  x.  «a. 
fdence  by  the  faith  of  him. 

It  is  the  shield,  whereby  we  resist  temptations;  e^.yli6. 
and  the  weapon,  whereby  we  overcome  the  world.   \  johiiV* 

In  fine,  it  is  that,  which  being  retained  in  a  ^'^^  . 
good  conscience,  and  maintained  by  virtuous  prao  ;9;  "i-  9; 
tice,  doth  keep  us  in  a  state  of  salvation,  and  will  Eph.  ii.  8. 
assuredly  convey  us  into  eternal  life  and  felicity;  i©™'*' 
for.  By  grace  we-  are  saved,  through  faith.  T^e!^' 

That  faith  should  be  thus  highly  dignified,  hath  f  ^^\34. 
always  appeared  strange  to  the  adversaries  of  our  i;^®'^- 
Religion*;  and  hath  suggested  to  them  matter  of  ActarvL 

*  nloTis  di  i$y  dui/3aXXov<ri,  Ktvrjp  Koi  fidpfiapop  yo/ufoyrcff^EXXi/yrff.      ' 
— Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  n.  [0pp.  Tom.  i.  p.  432.] 

Pagani  nobis  objioere  solent,  quod  Religio  nostra,  quia  quasi 
rationibus  deficit,  in  sola  oredendi  persuasione  oonsistat—Buff. 
in  Symb.    [App.  ad  Cypr.  0pp.  Ed.  Fell.  p.  18.] 
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8ERM«  obloquy  against  it;  they  could  not  apprehend  why 

'. —  we  should  be  commanded,  or  how  we  can  be  obliged 

to  believe;  as  if  it  were  an  arbitrary  thing,  depend- 
ing on  our  free  choice,  and  not  rather  did  naturally 
follow  the  representation  of  objects  to  our  mind: 
they  would  not  allow  that  an  act  of  our  under- 
standing, hardly  volimtary,  as  being  extorted  by 
force  of  arguments,  should  deserve  such  reputation 
and  such  recompenses**;  for  if,  argued  they,  a  doc- 
trine be  propounded  with  evident  and  cogent  rea- 
son, what  virtue  is  there  in  believing  it,  seeing  a 
man  in  that  case  cannot  avoid  believing,  is  therein 
merely  passive,  and  by  irresistible  force  subdued? 
If  it  be  propounded  without  such  reason,  what 
faidt  can  it  be  to  refuse  assent,  or  to  suspend 
Prov.  xiv.  his  opinion  about  it  ?  can  a  wise  man  then  do 
otherwise?  is  it  not  in  such  a  case  simplicity, 
or  fond  credulity,  to  yield  assent?  yea,  is  it 
not  deceit  or  hypocrisy  to  pretend  the  doing  sol 
may  not  justly  then  all  the  blame  be  charged 
rather  on  the  incredibility  of  the  doctrine,  or 
the  infirmity  of  reasons  enforcing  it,  than  on  the 
incredulity  of  the  person  who  doth  not  admit  it? 
whence  no  philosophers  ever  did  impose  such  a 
precept,  or  did  assign  to  faith  a  place  among  the 
virtues. 

To  clear  this  matter,  and  to  vindicate  our  Re- 
ligion from  such  misprisions,  and  that  we  may  be 
engaged  to  prize  and  cherish  it;  I  shall  endeavour 
to  declare,  that  Christian  faith  doth  worthily  de- 
serve all  the  commendations  and  the  advantages 
granted  thereto :  this  I  shall  do  by  considering  its 

Arist.  Eth.  T.  8.  [2,]  Of.  in.  1. 
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nature  and  ingredients;  its  rise  and  causes;  its  sebm. 
efficacy  and  consequences. 


I.  As  to  its  nature ;  it  doth  involve  knowledge^, 
knowledge  of  most  worthy  and  important  truths^ 
knowledge  peculiar  and  not  otherwise  attainable, 
knowledge  in  way  of  great  evidence  and  assurance. 

I   Truth  is  the  natural  food  of  our  soul,  toward 
which  it  hath  a  greedy  appetite^,  which  it  tasteth 
with  delicious  complacency,  which  being  taken  in 
and  digested  by  it  doth  render  it  lusty,  plump,  and 
active :  truth  is  the  special  ornament  of  our  mind, 
decking  it  with  a  graceful  and  pleasant  lustre; 
truth  is  the  proper  wealth  of  reason,  whereof  hav-  pb.  cm. 
ing  acquired  a  good  stock,  it  appeareth  rich,  pros-  '^*'  '^'' 
perous,  and  mighty:  what  light  is  without,  that  is  John  1 7; 
truth  within,  shining  on  our  inward  world,  illus-pg/^^. 
trating,  quickening,  and  comforting  all  things  there,  '®^' 
exciting  all  our  faculties  to  action,  and  guiding 
them  in  it.      All  knowledge  therefore,  which  is 
the  possession  of  truth,  is  much  esteemed;   even 
that  which  respecteth  objects  mean,  and  little  con- 
cerning us,  (such  as  human  sciences  are  conversant 
about;  natural  appearances,  historical  events,  the 
properties,  proportions,  and  powers  of  figure,  of 
motion,  of  corporeal  force,)  doth  bear  a  good  price, 
as  perfective  of  rational  nature,  enriching,  adorning, 
invigorating  our  mind;  whence  Aristotle  doubteth 
not,  upon  all  those  habitual  endowments^  which  so 
accomplish  our  understanding,  to  bestow  the  name 
of  virtues;  that  with  him  being  the  virtue  of  each 

*  n/(rrtff  irjt  tU  rhv  Bthv  yvma-etig  napaaKtvaoriK^. — Chrys.  Opp* 
Tom.  V.  Or.  ly.  [p.  371.] 

AXif  ^cia  d^  navTtap  fiiv  ayaBnw  Otois  ^ctrai,  wavrtiv  dc  avBpwroiS. 
— Plat,  de  Leg.  v.  [730  b.]  Of.  de  Rep.  vi.  [490  a.  'Uyuro  tf 
avr^ ....  vpArop  fUp  akrfBtutf  fjp  biwKtiv  avrhv  nmrrng  koX  ncofrji  ISct. J 
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SEBM,\  thing,  whidh  jjaywisejerfecteth  it,  and  disposeth 
'. jit  for  actipn  suitable  to  its  nature®.  And  if  igno- 
rance, error,  doubt,  are  defects,  deformities,  infir- 
mities of  our  soul,  then  the  knowledge  which 
removeth  them  doth  imply  the  perfection,  beauty, 
and  vigour  thereof.  Faiiii  therefore,  as  implying 
knowledge,  is  valuable. 

2   But  it  is  much  more  so,  in  regard  to  the 
quality  of  its  objects,  which  are  the  most  worthy 
that  can  be,  and  most  useful  for  us  to  know;  the 
knowledge  whereof  doth  indeed  advance  our  soul 
into  a  better  state,  doth  ennoble,  enrich,  and  em- 
bellish our  nature;  doth  raise  us  to  a  nearer  re- 
semblance with   God,  and    participation    of  his 
wisdom;  doth  infiise  purest  delight  and  satis&c- 
tion  into  our  hearts;  doth  qualify  and  direct  us 
Pb.  xix.  7,  unto  practice  most  conducible  to  our  welfare ;  it  is 
cm'.  103,   a  knowledge,  enlightening  the  eyes,  converting  the 
i4iv.  iii.    soul,  rejoicing  the  heart;  sweeter  than  honey,  and 
iv/o.        *^®  honeycomb;  more  precious  than  rubies;  which 
giveth  to  our  head  an  ornament  of  grace,  and  a 
crown  of  glory.     For, 

Thereby  we  understand  the  nature,  or  the  prin- 
cipal attributes  of  Grod,  of  whom  only  the  Christian 
doctrine  doth  afford  a  completely  true  and  worthy 
character,  directive  of  our  esteem,  our  worship,  our 
obedience,  our  imitation  of  him;  whereby  our  de- 
meanour toward  him  may  become  him,  and  please 
him. 

By  it  we  are  fiilly  acquainted  with  the  will  and 
intentions  of  God,  relating  both  to  our  duty  and 
our  recompense;  what  he  requireth  from  us,  and 

•  Hatra  aperrj^  ol  hp  j  aptr^t  avr6  re  td  txov  airorcXei,  cat  t6  9pyow 
avTov  €v  dnodldwri.-^Afist  Eth.  n.  6.  [2.] 
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what  he  designeth  for  us;  upon  what  tenuB  he  will  serm. 

proceed  with  us  in  way  of  grace,  of  mercy,  of '- — 

justice. 

By  it  we  are  informed  concerning  ourselves, 
what  our  frame  is,  whence  our  original,  to  what 
ends  we  are  designed,  wherein  our  felicity  doth 
consist,  and  how  it  is  attainable. 

It  enableth  us  rightly  to  distinguish  between 
good  and  bad,  right  and  wrong;  what  is  worthy 
of  us,  and  pleasing  to  God,  what  misbecoming  us, 
and  offensive  to  him;  both  absolutely  and  compa- 
ratively, according  to  the  degrees  of  each  case  re- 
spectively. 

It  prescribeth  us  an  exact  rule  of  life,  compris- 
ing all  ojir  duties  toward  God,  our  neighbour,  our- 
selves; to  observe  which  will  be  most  decent,  and 
exceedingly  profitable  to  us. 

It  teacheth  us  from  what  principles,  and  upon 
what  grounds  we  should  act,  that  our  practice 
should  be  truly  good  and  laudable. 

It  proposeth  the  most  vaUd  inducements  to 
virtue,  tendering  the  favour  of  God  and  eternal 
bliss  in  reward  thereof,  menacing  Divine  wrath 
and  endless  woe  upon  its  neglect. 

It  discovereth  the  special  aids  dispensed  to  us 
for  the  support  of  our  weakness  against  all  temp- 
tations and  discouragements  incident  to  us  through 
the  course  of  our  life. 

The  knowledge  of  these  things  is  plainly  the 
top  of  all  knowledge  whereof  we  are  capable;  not 
consisting  in  barren  notion,  not  gratifying  idle 
curiosity,  not  serving  trivial  purposes,  but  really 
bettering  our  souls,  producing  most  goodly  and 
wholesome  fruits,  tending  to  ends  most  noble  and 
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SERM.  worthy :  this,  indeed^  is  the  highest  philosophy;  the 
true  culture,  and  medicine  of  our  soul;  the  true 


guide  of  life,  and  mistress  of  action;  the  mother 
of  all  virtues;  the  best  invention  of  God,  and 
rarest  gift  of  heaven  to  men':  for  these  commen- 
dations, by  Pagan  Sages  ascribed  to  their  philo- 
sophy, do  in  truth  solely  belong  to  that  knowledge, 
which  by  faith  we  do  possess:  their  philosophy 
could  not  reach  such  truths;  it  could  not  so  much 
as  aim  at  some  of  them ;  it  did  but  weakly  attempt 
at  any :  it  did,  indeed,  pretend  to  the  knowledge  of 
Divine  and  human  things,  (this  being  its  defini- 
tion, current  among  them^,)  but  it  had  no  com- 
petent means  of  attaining  either,  in  any  consider- 
able measure**;  for  Divine  things  (the  nature  of 
I  Tim.  vi.  him  who  dwelleth  in  light  which  no  man  can  ap- 
Eph.  i.  II.  proach  imto;  the  intentions  of  him,  who  worketh 
isaiiv.p.  aU  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  will;  the  ways 
of  him,  which  are  more  discosted  from  our  ways, 
I  Cor.  u.  than  heaven  from  earth;  the  depths  of  God,  which 
none  but  his  own  Spirit  can  search  out,  or  discover) 
do  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  natural  light,  and  in- 
quisition of  our  reason :  and  as  for  human  things, 
the  chief  of  them  have  such  a  connexion  with 
Divine  things,  that  who  were  ignorant  of  the  one 
could  nowise  descry  the  other;  wherefore  those 
candidates   of   knowledge,   notwithstanding  their 

'  Caltura  animi  philosophia  est. — Cic.  Tusc.  Qusest.  [ii.  6.  13.] 
Medicina  animi.— Id.  [ibid.  iii.  3.  6.]  O  vitaa  philosophia  duxl 
—Id.  ibid.  [v.  2.  5.]  Neo  ullum  arbitror,  ut  apud  Platonem  e%U 
majus  aut  melius  a  diis  datum  munus  horaini. — Id.  Acad.  i.  [2.  7.] 
Vid.  Tusc.  Quasi,  i.  [26.  64.] 

^  Omnis  optimarum  rerum  cognitio,  atque  in  iis  exercitatio, 
philosophia  nomluatur. — Id.  de  Orat.  iii.  [16.  60.] 

^  OvK  €\€yyvoi  McurKaKoi  irtpi  Btov  \tyovTts  ivOpioiroi^  Kt^ 
Mpwrw  Stc. — Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  [0pp.  Tom.  n.  p.  826.] 
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lofty  pretences,  were  fain  to  rest  in  a  low  form,  serm. 
employing  their  studies  on  inferior   things,  the '. — 


pbscurity  of  nature,  the  subtlety  of  discourse,  and 
moral  precepts  of  life^-  such  precepts,  as  their 
glinmiering  light  and  common  experience  did  sug- 
gest; for  even  in  points  of  common  morality  and 
prudence  human  wit  can  but  fumble,  as  by  the 
great  clashing  and  jangling  about  them  is  very 
notorious. 

3  Faith  also  hath  this  excellent  advantage, 
that  it  endueth  us  with  such  knowledge  in  a  very 
clear  and  sure  way,  comparable  to  that  whereby 
the  theorems  of  any  science  are  known;  it  not 
being  grounded  on  any  slippery  deduction  of  rea- 
son, nor  on  slender  conjectures  of  fimcy,  nor  on 
musty  traditions  or  popular  rumours;  but  upon 
the  infellible  testimony  of  God,  conveyed  unto  us 
by  powerfiil  evidence,  striking  all  capacities,  apt 
with  equal  influence  to  enlighten  the  simple  and 
to  convince  the  wise.  For  want  of  this  all  human 
wisdom  was  so  blind  and  lame;  so  various,  so  im- 
certain;  nothing  but  confiision,  imsettlement,  and 
dissatisfaction  arising  from,  mere  ratiocination; 
which  being  destitute  of  light  and  aid  from  hea-  Acta  xvii. 
ven,  doth  ever  grope  in  the  dark,  doth  rove  after  *^'  ^^ 
shadows  of  truth,  is  bewildered  in  mazes  of  in- 
tricacy, wherein  things  lie  involved;  whence  all 
philosophy  did  consist  in  faint  guesses,  plausible 
discourses,  and  endless  disputes  about  matters  of 
highest  consequence,  such  as  the  original  of  the 

world,  the  administration  of  human  things,  the 

» 

^  Philosophia  in  tres  paries  distribnta  eet;  in  natnne  obeearita- 
tem,  in  disserendi  sabtilitatem,  in  ritam  atque  mores. — Cic.  de 
Or.  I.  [16.  68.] 
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SERi£.  nature  and  subsistence  of  our  soul^  the  way  to 
happiness;  none  being  able  about  such  points  to 


conclude  with  resolution,  or  to  assert  with  con- 
fidence^; so  that  in  eflFect  all  the  philosophers 
might  be  ranged  under  one  great  sect  of  sceptics, 
or  seekers,  the  most  advised  and  best  disposed 
among  them,  in  result  of  their  most  diligent  spe- 
culations, appearing  very  doubtfuP. 
1  Pet.  i.  But  We  have,  as  St  Peter  saith,  fieflcuorepov  tov 

'^*  vpo(f^firiKO¥  \6yov,  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy, 

whereunto  we  do  well  to  give  heed,  as  unto  a  lamp 
shining  in  a  da/rk  place,  guiding  us  in  the  obscu- 
Heb.  yi  rities  and  uncertainties  of  life;  We  have  a  hope, 
.  'f  ^  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul  both  sure  and  stoM^; 
which  stayeth  and  settleth  our  mind,  being  tossed 
with  winds  and  waves  of  uncertain  cogitations'^, 
suggested  by  different  appearances  of  things. 

Hence,  as  St  Chiysostom  is  wont  to  insist,  by 
virtue  of  faith  rustic  and  mechanic  idiots  do  in 
true  knowledge  surpass  the  most  refined  wits,  and 
children  prove  wiser  than  old  philosophers:   an 

^  *0  itri  €K  friWc«£  fi<nf6oviiewo£f  dXX*  oUoBiP  inl  t6v  \6yo9  ipx^" 
wost  reus  avBp^amivais  irctpaa-Ktvait  irp6s  rijp  icoraXiy^cir  r$r  aXi^^cW 
6app»v,  '^varrft  iariy  irapawoKv  r^s  dkifBtias  cWcirrwy.— -Baa*  in  Pa. 
CXT.  [0pp.  Tom.  I.  p.  372  E.] 

^OXfi>(  dc  fj  S»€v  wiartns  M  rd  XoXriv  ipxoiUwfi  V^x4  duucffi^ff  ^7^- 
<rf«. — Ibid. 

Hano  enim  perfectom  philoBophiam  semper  judioavi,  qun  de 
mazimis  qasntiooibuB  copiose  posset  omateque  dicere. — Cic. 
Tusc.  [i.  4.  7.] 

Vid.  in  M.  Ant.  Comm.  p.  143.  [ed.  Oatak.] — Ohrys.  in  Job. 
Horn.  Lxm.  Opp.  Tom.  n.  [p.  823.] 

'  Ovbiv  yap  ovrm  nout  (rjeor<Sdiyoy,  ^r  avBpwuHts  Xoyurfi^r,  awh  Tfj9 

Chrys.  in  Job.  Horn.  xxiy.  [Tom.  n.  p.  663.] 

™  Tijp  ^xhp  T^v  fiiLeripap  frtfraktviuwifPf  Ka\  frc/H^cpo/MM/y  vir^  rijs 
r£v  XayuTfMv  daBtviias,  Sic, — Id.  Tom.  ▼.  Orat.  lv.  [p.  369.] 
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idiot  can  tell  us  that^  which  a  learned  infidel  doth  serm. 

not  know;  a  child  can  assure  us  that,  wherein  a '- — 

deep  philosopher  is  not  resolved" :  For  ask  a  boor, 
ask  a  boy  educated  in  our  Religion,  who  made  him, 
he  will  tell  you,  Ckd  Almighty;  which  is  more 
than  Aristotle  or  Democritus  would  have  told: 
demand  of  him  why  he  was  made,  he  will  answer 
you,  to  serve  and  glorify  his  Maker;  and  hardly 
would  Pythagoras  or  Plato  have  replied  so  wisely: 
examine  him  concerning  his  soul,  he  will  aver, 
that  it  is  immortal,  that  it  shall  undergo  a  judg- 
ment after  this  life,  that  accordingly  it  shall  abide 
in  a  state  of  bliss  or  misery  everlasting;  about 
which  points  neither  Socrates  nor  Seneca  could 
assure  any  thing:  inquire  of  him  how  things  are 
upheld,  how  governed  and  ordered,  he  presently 
will  reply,  by  the  powerful  hand  and  wise  pro- 
vidence of  God;  whereas  among  philosophers  one 
would  ascribe  all  events  to  the  current  of  fate, 
another  to  the  tides  of  fortune;  one  to  blind  in- 
fluences of  stars,  another  to  a  confused  jumble  of 
atoms'*:  pose  him  about  the  main  points  of  mo- 
rality and  duty;  and  he  will  in  few  words  better 
inform  you  than  Cicero,  or  Epictetus,  or  Aristotle, 
or  Plutarch,  in  their  large  tracts  and  voluminous 
discourses  about  matters  of  that  nature. 

°  T<(  ovK  OP  avT6Btp  fiaBoi  rfjv  tov  Xpurrov  dwa/itv,  fj  rovs  dypafjLfUt" 
Totff  Koi  Idumiff  r&p  fuya  im  <ro<l>iq.  K0fiiraC6pT»v  tocovt^  (roffiwrtpovs 
oircdci^CF,  lat^  r£v  fiucpAw  iraidlav  roifs  ty^popas  avhpas  xmtpixoprAs 
iortp  »€iir,  &c.— Id.  *Apbp.  iff,  [Tom.  vi.  p.  689] 

"  Vid.  Chrys.  Tom.  VI.  Or.  LXI.  p.  633.  [*Eirel  nai  rhv  K^pjop 
TovTw  fU  ii4irop  7rpo€0riK€f  ira»apfi6ptop  Hpyapov,  ^»yap  wapraxoB^p 
ax^upTOy  Koi  TOP  hfifuavpyop  apaiajpvrropTtt*  ical  Sfuts  tipws  t£p 
apBpwr^p  tiiAPf  ol  flip  avropaTa  napva  Xeyorrcp,  ol  d*  oy/wnjra  rot 
6p«ifupa,  ol  de  doifUNrcy  €irvypa<f}OPT€s  rfiv  rovrrnp  hrifuavpyiav  #ca*  frpo- 
y,aXXoi  rvxa^  icai  €lfuipfi€Vff,  koi  y9Pt<r€t,  Koi  aarpw  irepuf^paU.^ 
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SBRM.         So  real  a  property  it  is  of  God's  law,  To  give 
subtlety  to  the  simple^  to  the  young  man  knowledge 


Pb.^'.;*;  ^^  discretion:  so  true  it  is,  that  our  Lord  affirm- 

^^'?^o.   ®*^  ^^  himself,  /  came  a  light  into  the  world,  that 

Johnxii    f^  y^f^Q  hdieveth  in  m^e  mxiy  not  abide  in  darkness ; 

viii. ".     so  justly  doth  St  Paul  affirm  concerning  Divine 

a  Tim.  iii.  rovelation,  that  It  is  able  to  make  a  man  wise  unto 

15,16,17.  ^y^{0^  trough  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus; 

being  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof  for  cor^ 

rection,  for  instruction  in  righteousness:    that  the 

mxm  of  God  may  he  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 

unto  all  good  works.    This  is  that  highway  of  holi- 

Tsai.  XXXV.  noss,  of  which  the  Prophet  saith.  The  wayfouring 

Tnen,  though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein.     Thus  is 

fiiith  in  its  nature  honourable. 

II.  It  hath  also  divers  ingredients,  or  insepa- 
rable adjuncts,  which  it  doth  imply,  rendering  it 
commendable  and  acceptable  to  God.     As, 

I  Faith  implieth  a  good  use  of  reason.  This 
is  that  whidi  conmiendeth  any  virtue,  that  a  man 
acting  after  it,  doth  act  wisely,  in  conformity  to 
the  frame  and  design  of  his  nature,  or  like  a  ratio- 
nal creature^;  using  his  best  fiswjulties  in  the  best 
manner,  and  in  their  proper  operations  toward  the 
end  intended  by  the  all-wise  Creator:  this  is  that, 
upon  which  all  dispensation  of  justice  is  founded, 
a  man  being  accountable  for  the  use  of  his  reason, 
so  as  to  deserve  reward  for  the  right  management, 
and  pimishment  for  the  misuse  thereof;  this  is 
that  consequently,  whereon  God  so  often  declareth 
Deut.iv.6;  himself  to  grouud  his  judgment;  so  that  in  effect 
P8.cxi.  10.  he  will  justify  men  for  being  wise,  and  condemn 

^  Uatf  t6  napa  t6p  \^v  rhv  6p66p,  rovro  ofuifynffid  cWi.  &c.— 
Clem.  Alez.  Peed.  i.  13.  [0pp.  Tom.  i.  p.  168.] 
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them  as  guilty  of  folly;  whence  in  the  holy  style  serm. 
wisdom,  and  virtue  or  piety,  are  terms  equivalent; 


and  a  fool  doth  signify  the  same  with  a  vicious  or  2I.  "^"*' 
impious  person.  And  if  ever  a  man  deserveth  ^10/' ^' 
commendation  for  well  using  his  reason,  it  is  then, 
when  upon  mature  deliberation  he  doth  embrace 
the  Christian  doctrine;  for  so  doing  is  a  most 
rational  act,  arguing  the  person  to  be  sagacious, 
considerate,  and  judicious;  one,  who  doth  carefiilly 
inquire  into  things,  doth  seriously  weigh  the  case, 
doth  judge  soundly  about  it. 

It  was  a  foul  aspersion  cast  upon  our  Beligion 
by  its  ancient  opposers,  that  it  did  require  y^fiktiy 
Koi  oKoyov  irlariVi  a  mere  hdief,  void  of  reason"^  i 
challenging  assent  to  its  doctrines  without  any  trial 
or  proof.  This  suggestion,  if  true,  were,  I  confess, 
a  mighty  prejudice  against  it,  and  no  man,  indeed, 
justly  could  be  obliged  to  admit  it  upon  such 
terms :  but  it  is  really  a  gross  calumny ;  such  a  pro- 
ceeding being  disclaimed  by  the  teachers  and  advo- 
cates of  our  Beligion,  being  repugnant  to  the  nature 
and  tenor  thereof;  being  prejudicial  to  its  interest 
and  design;  being  contrary  to  its  use  and  practice"'. 
Never  any  Religion  was,  indeed,  so  little  liable  to 
the  censure  of  obtruding  itself  on  men's  credulity, 
none  ever  so  freely  exposed  itself  to  a  fair  trial  at 

'  Orig.  con.  CelB.  [Lib.  i.  p.  9.] 
M^  rjcrafcy  aKka  wlartvovv. — [Ibid.  p.  8.] 
TliaT€V<ro¥f  c2  irtaOrjvai  BiXetSf  fj  cnridi. — ^Ibid.  Lib.  TI.  p.  282. 

'  'O  Tttvra  nKTrwcaSf  ov^  airX&r,  ovdc  aX<$y«>ff,  dKka  xpio-ci  Koi  trkr)- 
ptxftopiq  x^^^l^  (tXrj<t>€v  €K  Ocov. — CoDBt.  ApoBt.  Yin.  1.  [Cotel. 
Pat.  Apost.  Tom.  i.  p.  388.] 

A€XC(r^9  if^fa-h^f  aurkms  XeySiitpay  jcai  fufitls  c£crafEr«»  ri  wpivop 
$v  avroiSt  if  ri  airpeircf.  kcu  iri<rraf  6voiJM(tt  rrjv  aPaaaviarov  €n\  rocr 
aoToroM  Koi  avturod^uiTots  rjrl  /3Xii/3]7  ovyncaTo^co-Mr.— -Athan.  do 
Arianis.  [0pp.  Tom.  n.  p.  581  b.] 
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SEBM.  the  bar  of  reason;  none  ever  so  earnestly  invited 
-  men  to  scan  and  sift  its  pretences;  yea,  provoked 
them  for  its  sake  and  their  own,  upon  most  im- 
portant considerations,  (at  the  peril  of  their  souls, 
as  they  tendered  their  own  best  advantage,)  to  a 
fair,  discreet,  careftd  examination  thereor.  Other 
Religions  have  for  their  justification  insisted  upon 
the  examples  of  ancestors,  custom  and  prescription 
of  times,  large  extent  and  prevalence  among  crews 
of  people,  establishment  by  civil  laws,  and  counte- 
nance of  secular  powers,  (arguments  extrinsical  and 
of  small  validity  in  any  case,)  declining  all  other 
test  and  verdict  of  reason*:  but  our  Religion  con- 
fideth  in  itself,  and  the  pure  merit  of  its  cause ;  and 
therefore  wameth  men,  in  a  case  of  such  moment, 
laying  aside  all  prejudice,  to  employ  their  best  un- 
derstandings on  an  industrious  and  impartial  search 
of  the  truth";  referring  the  decision  and  result,  so 
far  as  concemeth  each  particular  man,  to  the  verdict 
of  that  reason  and  conscience,  with  which  Gkxl,  in 
order  to  such  purposes,  hath  endued  every  person. 

It,  indeed,  ordinarily  doth  refuse  a  sudden  and 
precipitate  assent,  admitting  no  man,  capable  of 
judging  and  choosing  for  himself,  to  the  participa- 
tion of  it,  or  to  the  name  and  privileges  of  a  worthy 
believer,  until  after  a  competent  time  and  opportu- 
nities of  instruction,  he  can  approve  himself  to 
understand  it  well,  and  doth  avow  himself  to  be 
cordially  persuaded  of  its  truth. 

Such  is  its  method,  and  it  hath  not  any  need  of 
other;  God  having  provided  and  exhibited  argu- 
ments abundantly  sufficient  to  convince  any  man  of 

'  Evyya»fM»y  i^inunt. — Grig,  *  Lact.  lOBtit  H.  7. 

°  Lact.  Instit.  n.  8. 
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its  truth,  who  is  not  affectedly  blind  and  stupid,  or  serm. 

wantonly  slothful  and  careless,  or  frowardly  stiff '-  _ 

and  obstinate. 

What,  indeed,  better  arguments  (considering  the 
nature  of  the  objects  which  faith  respecteth,  being 
things  spiritual  and  invisible;  considering  also  the 
capacities  of  persons  concerned,  being  all  sorts  of 
people,  wise  and  simple,  learned  and  rude)  could 
we  have,  or  could  we  need,  than  the  conspicuous 
excellency  and  usefiilness  of  the  doctrine,  approv- 
ing itself  to  the  mind,  and  confirming  itself  by 
palpable  experience  of  most  happy  fruits,  springing 
from  a  practice  conformable  thereto;  than  its  exact  ^  Pet.  i. 
correspondence  to  manifold  ancient  presignifications 
and  predictions  concerning  it;  than  special  attesta-  Heb.  u.  4. 
tions  of  God  thereto,  not  only  by  audible  voices,  ^io.^^' 
and  visible  apparitions  from  heaven,  but  also  by 
innumerable  miraculous  works;  than,  the  concur- 
rence of  Divine  Providence  in  strange  methods  to 
the  propagation  and  maintenance  of  it;  than  the  John  vu. 
blessings  and  consolations,  attending  a  faithful  ob-  Acts  v.  32. 
servance  of  it?  What  subtlety  of  discourse,  what 
charm  of  eloquence  could  serve  to  evince  and  im- 
press the  great  truths  concerning  the  attributes, 
providence,  will,  commands,  and  promises  of  God''; 
concerning  the  immortal  subsistence  of  our  soul, 
the  future  judgment,  the  everlasting  rewards  here- 
after, with  such  evidence  and  such  force,  to  the 
common  and  vulgar  reason,  or,  indeed,  to  any  reason 
of  man,  as  do  these  plain  arguments,  needing  no 

'  Ti  apayKaoriKm'€pop  us  avyKardBta-iPf  wine  fioi,  nporao'ttip  frXoKoi, 
t6  ovfAinpaa'fJLa  okoKovOov  tavrais  €<t>e\K6ixtvatf  tj  Bavyua  rofrovrov  cV- 
apyms  6p»iupoyi  rraaav  dyOpdnov  dvpafxip  {mepfiaipop; — Bas.  in  Pb.  czt. 
[Opp.  Tom.  I.  p.  371 D.] 

B.  S.    VOL.  V.  4 
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SERM.  reach  of  wit  or  depth  of  judgment  to  sound  their 

'■ —  meaning,  or  feel  their  strength? 

But  if  any  man  be  too  wise  to  be  pleased  with 
such  downright  and  easy  ways  of  conviction,  reason 
itself,  well  followed,  would  lead  him  hither,  and 
serve  to  produce  faith  in  him :  For  that  there  is  a 
God,  reason  from  observation  of  appearances  in  na- 
ture and  providence  will  collect;  that  goodness  is 
one  of  his  principal  attributes,  reason  from  the 
same  grounds  wiU  infer;  that  God  hath  an  especial 
regard  to  men  will  thence  also  become  notorious; 
that  consequently  God  will  vouchsafe  his  guidance 
to  men  in  their  way  toward  happiness,  will  appear 
reasonable  to  conceive;  that  God  hath  not  done 
this  in  any  other  way,  reason,  comparing  and  weigh- 
ing things,  will  easily  discern;  that  Christian  doc- 
trine may  fairly  pretend  thereto,  reason  soon  will 
admit;  so  hath  reason  led  us  to  the  door  of  fidth, 
and  being  arrived  thither,  will  (if  our  will  be  not 
averse)  easily  find  entrance. 

Hence  God  doth  not  only  allow,  but  enjoin  us 

to  use  our  best  reason  in  judging  of  this  doctrine, 

whether  it  be  from  him,  and  worthy  of  our  accept- 

John  ui.    ance ;  he  doth  not  bid  us  to  retire  into  the  dark,  to 

I  Pefc.ii.p.  shut  our  eyes,  or  to  wink,  when  we  receive  it;  but 

is!   "^**  chargeth  us  to  go  into  the  clearest  light;  to  open 

our  eyes  wide,  to  view  it  thoroughly  with  our  best 

senses  and  sharpest  attention,  before  we  do  yield 

our  consent  and  approbation  to  it:  his  precepts  are, 

1  Then.  y.  that  WO  examine  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that 

I  John  iv.  which  is  good;  that  we  believe  not  every  spirit,  (or 

'•  revelation  pretended,)  but  try  the  spirits,  whether 

they  be  of  God ;  that  we  stand  on  our  guard,  and 

^  att.xuT.  ^^^  }iQQ^  that  no  man  deceive  us;  that  we  be  not 
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fools,  nor  children  in  understanding;  but  wise,  and  serm. 
perfect  men ;  that  we  compare  things  different,  and 


try  what  is  well-pleasing  to  God;  that  we  be^'*,^^*^' 
always  ready  with  meekness  and  modesty  to  render  \^^'  ^^• 
unto  every  man  demanding  it  an  account  of  the^P^-^-,!°- 
hope  in  us.  «. 

He  therefore  doth  expostulate  with  men  for  their  15. 
dulness,  their  incogitancy,  their  sluggishness,  their phai  '  ' 


10. 


folly,  as  the  causes  of  their  unbelief;  declaring  that,  \f^^  ^ 
in  respect  to  such  defiiults  wilfiilly  incurred,  he  wiU  Lukexxiv. 
proceed  to  condenm  it;  -He,  saith  our  Lord,  ^^ct^  john  xii. 
rejecteih  me,  and  received  not  my  words,  ha^  one  ^^'> 
(Juxt  judgeih  him:  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the 
savne  shaUjvdge  him  in  the  last  day ;  and,  If  I  do  ^'  37; 
not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not  i  If  I  ^^^ ««» «4- 
had  not  corns  and  spoken  unto  them — if  I  had  iwt 
done  among  them  the  works  which  no  other  man  did, 
they  had  not  had  sin.    Our  Lord,  we  see,  did  not 
urge  his  bare  authority,  or  exact  a  faith  without 
ground;  but  he  claimeth  it  as  due  upon  two  most 
rational  accounts;  his  convincing  discourses,  and 
his  unparalleled  works;  which  from  any  well  ad- 
vised and  well  disposed  person  could  not  but  win 
belief,  that  he  was  a  teacher  sent  from  God.  john  m.  3; 

Indeed,  if  we  seriously  do  weigh  the  case,  we  ^  ^  " 
shall  find,  that  to  require  faith  without  reason  is  to 
demand  an  impossibility;  for  faith  is  an  effect  of 
persuasion,  and  persuasion  is  nothing  else  but  the 
application  of  some  reason  to  the  mind,  apt  to  draw 
forth  its  assent;  no  man  therefore  can  beUeve  he 
knoweth  not  what  or  why :  he  that  truly  believeth, 
must  apprehend  the  proposition,  and  he  must  dis- 
cern its  connexion  with  some  principle  of  truth, 
which  as  more  notorious  to  him  he  before   doth 

4—2 
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BERM.  admit ;  otherwise  he  doth  only  pretend  to  believe, 
1 —  out  of  some  design,  or  from  aftection  to  some  party; 


15 


his  faith  is  not  so  much  really  faith,  as  hypocrisy, 
craft,  fondness,  or  faction. 

God  therefore  neither  doth  nor  can  enjoin  us 
faith  without  reason;  but  therefore  doth  require  it, 
as  matter  of  duty,  from  us,  because  he  hath  fur- 
nished sufficient  reason  to  persuade  us;  and  having 
iTim.  i.  made  his  doctrine  credible,  (a  faithful,  or  credible, 
word,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation;)  having 
given  us  reason  chiefly  to  be  employed  in  such 
matters,  as  he  justly  may  claim  our  assent  to,  so  he 
will  take  well  our  ready  surrendry  of  it  to  him,  as 
an  act  of  reason  and  wisdom  becoming  us. 

To  yield  unto  reason  fairly  proposed  and  proved 
is  in  any  case  a  laudable  quahty,  signifying  that  a 
man  hath  his  reason  to  purpose,  that  he  is  guided 
and  governed  thereby,  not  by  humour  or  fancy; 
qualifying  him  for  conversation  and  business,  for 
which  nothing  rendereth  a  man  more  unfit  than 
humorous  incredulity,  or  obstinacy  against  reason. 
It  is  especially  commendable  in  these  cases,  con- 
cerning our  better  part  and  final  state,  arguing  a 
man  to  be  sober  and  advised,  afibrding  regard  to 
things  best  deserving  it,  employing  his  considera- 
tion in  due  place,  being  faithftd  and  just  to  himself, 
in  attending  to  his  main  concernments. 

2  Faith  implieth  a  comphance  with  the  provi- 
dence and  grace  of  God;  with  his  providence  fram- 
ing the  economy  of  things  to  be  believed,  discover- 
ing it  to  the  world  by  special  revelation,  furnishing 
motives  apt  to  work  faith,  dispensing  opportunities 
of  knowledge  leading  thereto ;  with  his  grace 
operating  in  our  souls,  by  illustration  of  our  minds 
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to  discern,  attraction  of  our  wills  to  embrace,  incli-  serm, 

.                   •                                  II 
nation   of  our  affections  to  relish  and  like  the '- — 


heavenly  truths  exhibited  to  us. 

There  is  no  man  to  whom  means  are  not  ad- 
ministered, sufficient  to  produce  in  him  that 
measure  of  faith,  which  is  requisite  toward  the 
good  management  of  his  life,  and  his  rendering  an 
account  for  it  at  God's  tribunal;  there  is  no  man 
also,  to  whom  such  means  are  afforded,  whom  the 
grace  of  God,  Who  desireth  that  aU  men  should  be  i  Tim.  u. 
saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  doth  ^ 
not  in  some  degree  excite  to  the  due  improvement 
of  them ;  but  in  effect  the  case  is  varied,  because 
some  men  do  embrace  those  means,  and  comply 
with  that  grace,  while  others  do  reject  or  neglect 
them. 

Our  Lord  saith,  that.  Every  one,  who  hath  heard  john  vi. 
of  the  Father,  and  hath  learned,  doth  come  unto  joi,  xxxiu. 
him:  but  some  there  are,  to  whom  the  Father ^^^^j. 
speaketh,  yet  they  stop  their  ears,  and  refuse  to  "•    ... 
hear ;  some  do  hear  in  a  sort,  but  do  not  learn,  ill  ". 
prejudices  or  depraved  affections  barring  instruc-4. 
tion  from  their  mind;  being  like  those  of  whom  57.  ^*' 
the  Apostle  saith.  The  Word  heard  did  not  jyrofit^''^''^^ 
them,  being  not  mingled  with  faith  in  those  which  ^^'  '^• 

,         '     .^      ^  ^  -^  Heb.iii.7, 

fieara  it.  15;  it.  2. 

No  man,  saith  our  Lord  again,  can  come  unto  John  vi. 
me  except  the  Father  draw  him:  but  this  attraction  Matt'^i. 
is  not  compulsory;   we  may  hold  back;  we  niay  f;^^^ ^yj 
withstand  it,  and  not  follow.  34. 

Faith,  saith  St  Paul,  is  a  gift  of  Ood,  and  a  Eph.  ji.  8. 
favour  granted  to  us;  vfiiv  exapiaOrj,  To  you,  saith  Eph.  Il  J 7^ 
he,  it  hath  been  graciously  vouchscfed  not  ordy  to  '®* 
believe  in  him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  him ;  and,  To  n.  ' 
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SERM.  you,  saith  our  Lord,  it  is  given  to  know  the  mys- 

'- —  teries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  but  this  gift  is  not 

always  accepted,  this  favour  is  not  always  enter- 
tained; God  doth  not  so  obtrude  it  on  us,  but  that 
we  may  reject  or  decline  it. 
Gal.  V.  2«.        Faith  is  a  fruit  of  God's  Spirit;  but  such  as 
^^att.xvi.  ^jj  ^^^  grow  in  a  bad  soil,  not  purged  from  weeds 
3,^^^*  "**  of  corrupt  prejudice,  of  vicious  affection,  of  worldly 

1  johnii.  eare;  which  will  not  thrive  without  good  care  and 
iv/«.        culture. 

2  Cor.  iv.         God  inviteth  us  to  believe  by  the  promulgation 
vf  lo.       of  his  Gospel,  and  exhortation  of  his  ministers;  he 

dedareth  abundant  reason  to  persuade  us;  he  re- 
presenteth  to  our  minds  the  beauty  of  Christian 
truth  and  virtue;  he  speaketh  from  without  unto 
us  by  manifold  arguments,  able,  if  we  are  not 
very  stupid,  to  convince  us;  he  speaketh  within 
by  strong  impressions  on  our  consciences,  apt,  if 
Rev.iii.    WO  are  not  very  stubborn,  to  subdue  us;  Behold^ 
saith  he,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock:  if  any 
man  will  hear  my  voice,  and  will  open  the  door, 
I  will  come  in  unto  him:  such  is  the  case;  God 
standeth  at  the  door  of  our  heart  by  the  ministry 
of  his  word,  he  knocketh  at  it  by  the  impulse  of 
his  grace ;  but  to  hear  is  the  work  of  our  vigilance, 
to  open  is  an  act  of  our  voluntary  compliance. 
1  Cor.  iv.         God,  saith  St  Paul,  who  commanded  the  light 
Eph.  i.  17,  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts, 
'^'  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 

in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ;  God  shineth  upon  us 
by  revelation  of  his  truth,  God  shineth  into  us  by 
illumination  of  his  Spirit;  the  which  through  the 
ear  doth  convey  the  light  of  truth  unto  the  heart : 
but  we  may  by  wilfiil  obstruction  exclude  that 
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light,  shutting  the  windows  of  our  heart  against  seem. 

it;  we  may  there  quench  it  by  foul  affections,  we '- — 

may  smother  it  in  fogs  of  evil  prejudice;  we  may  a  Cor.  ul 
dissipate  it  by  troublesome  cares;    we  may,  by  ^^' 
affected  blindness,  or  drowsy  negUgence,  render  it 
indiscernible,  or  ineffectual  to  us;    like  those,  of 
whom  the  Apostle  there  saith,  that  The  god  of'vr.A- 
this  world  had  blinded  the  minds  of  those  which  be- 
lieve not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ, 
who  is  the  image  of  God,  should  shine  unto  them, 

A  man  may  dwofOeladai  rov  Xoyov,  thrust  away  Acu  xui. 
the  word,  as  it  is  said  of  the  Jews;   he  may,  as^  ' 
others  of  the  same  stamp  did,  resist  the  Spirit;  vu.  51. 
he  may,  as  those  worldhngs  in  the  Gospel,  let  the  Matt.  xiu. 
seed  fall  beside  him,  or  not  fall  deep  into  him,  or  ^' 
fall  into  thorns,  which  may  choke  it;  he  may  hate  John  ul 
the  light,  and  therefore  not  come  unto  it;  or  rebel  ^5. 
against  it,  as  those  did  in  Job;  he  may,  as  thefj^^"*^* 
Pharisees  did,  defeat  the  coimsels,  and  cross  the^'^*^* 
desires  of  God.  Matt. 

And  as  to  deal  thup  with  God's  word  and  pro- 
vidence, thus  to  treat  his  Spirit  and  grace,  is 
heinously  criminal,  so  to  use  them  well  is  very 
acceptable  to  God's  goodness:  if  we  yield  due  re- 
gard to  his  providence,  and  an  obsequious  ear  to 
his  word;  if  we  cheerfully  do  accept  his  gifts,  and 
close  with  his  overtures  of  mercy;  if  we  concur  with 
his  motions,  and  forther  his  gracious  designs,  he 
will  take  it  kindly  of  us;  as  therein  acting  becom- 
ingly toward  him,  and  gratifying  him  in  that 
wherein  he  most  delighteth,  which  is  the  procure- 
ment of  our  good. 

3  Faith  doth  imply  good  opinion  of  God,  and 
good  actions  toward  him. 
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SEBM.         God  our  parent  hath  stamped  on  our  nature 

1 some  lineaments  of  himself,  whereby  we  resemble 

him;  he  hath  implanted  in  our  soul  some  roots  of 
piety  toward  him;  into  our  frame  he  hath  inserted 
some  propensions  to  acknowledge  him,  and  to 
aflTect  him^;  the  which  are  excited  and  improved 
by  observing  the  manifest  footsteps  of  Divine 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  which  occur  in  the 
works  of  nature  and  providence ;  to  preserve  and 
cherish  these  is  very  commendable;  a  man  thereby 
keeping  the  precious  relics  of  the  Divine  image 
from  utter  defacement,  retaining  somewhat  of  his 
primitive  worth  and  integrity;  declaring  that  by 
ill  usage  he  hath  not  quite  shattered  or  spoiled  his 
best  faculties  and  inclinations. 

Now  that  he  who  believeth  hath  thus  ma- 
naged himself,  so  as  to  have  preserved  in  his  soul 
those  seeds  of  piety,  apt  to  conspire  with  the  in- 
fluences of  grace  drawing  to  beUef,  doth  appear  from 
hence,  that  faith  doth  include  an  assent  to  divers 
points,  so  thwarting  our  carnal  sense  and  gust^  that 
without  a  good  esteem  of  God,  and  good  aflfection 
Eom.Tm.  toward  him,  we  hardly  could  admit  them;  The 
carnal  mind,  or  brutish  part  within  us,  being,  as 
St  Paul  saith,  enmity  to  God,  and  uncapable  of 
submission  to  his  law;  The  sensual  man  being  not 
able  to  receive  the  things  of  God,  for  they  are  foolr 
ishness  to  him;  to  balance  which  repugnance  and 
indisposition  there  must  be  some  good  notions  and 
good  affections  in  the  mind,  disposing  it  to  comply 
with  the  revelation  of  truth,  and  operation  of  grace. 
There  can  hardly  be  any  greater  instance  of 

'  <^tXrpol'   <t>v<riKhv    to    irphs   rhv    Kxio'cana. — Grig.    [con.    Cels. 
Lib.  m.  p.  135.] 
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respect  and  love  toward  any  person,  than  a  ready  serm. 

yielding  of  assent  to  his  words,  when  he  doth  aver ^— 

things  to  our  conceit  absurd  or  incredible;  than 
resting  on  his  promise,  when  he  seemeth  to  offer 
things  impossible,  or  strangely  difficult;   than  em- 
bracing his  advice,  when  he  recommendeth  things 
very  cross  to  our  interest,  humour,  and  pleasure; 
whence  Abraham's  faith  (expressed  in  hoping  for 
a  son  in  his  decrepit  age,  and  in  offering  up  that 
son,  who  was  so  dear  to  him,  who  was  the  heir  of 
promise,  the  prop  of  his  family  and  hope)  is  so 
magnified,  as  an  argument  of  exceeding  respect 
and  affection  toward  Grod:  Abraham  believed  Ood,  James  u. 
and  it  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteottmess,  and  ^^' 
he  was  called  the  friend  of  Ood ;  it  was  a  great 
evidence  of  his  friendship,  that.  Against  hope  he  Rom.  It. 
believed  in  hope,  being  fully  persuaded  that  what  Heb!'ii  ^ 
God  had  promised,  he  was  able  to  perform;  and  ^^'  "• 
therefore  it  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness ; 
or  accepted  by  God,  as  a  signal  act  of  goodness, 
whereby  he  did  testify  his  immoveable  opinion  con- 
cerning the  power,  fideUty,  and  benignity  of  God, 
together  with  answerable  good-will  toward  him. 

And  many  things  doth  the  Christian  doctrine 
propose,  apt  to  try  such  a  friendship;  many  a  hard  john  vi. 
saying  doth  it  assert,  which  a  profane  mind  can^' 
hardly  swallow  or  digest;  there  is,  indeed,  scarce 
any  article  of  faith,  at  which  we  shall  not  boggle; 
any  matter  of  duty,  which  we  shall  not  start  at, 
any  promise  of  God,  whereat  we  shall  not  stagger, 
if  we  be  not  seasoned  with  favourable  apprehensions 
and  inclinations  toward  him,  who  recommendeth 
them  to  us,  as  endued  with  those  attributes  which 
secure  their  credibility. 
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SERM.  That  God  Almighty  should  erect  this  stately 
—  _'  _-  fabric  of  heaven  and  earth,  decked  with  so  rich  and 
goodly  fiimiture,  with  especial  regard  to  man,  so 
puny  and  mean  a  creature,  whom  he  foresaw  so 
ready  to  offend  and  wrong  him;  that  upon  his 
foul  misdemeanour  God  should  not  withdraw  his 
graciotls  protection  and  care  from  him,  but  thence 
should  take  occasion  of  designing  and  capacitating 
him  for  a  state  far  more  happy  than  that  whence 
he  had  lapsed,  making  his  punishment  a  benefit, 
and  his  deserved  death  a  gate  of  immortality;  that 
for  the  redemption  of  him,  continuing  in  apostasy 
and  rebellious  enmity,  God  should  please  to  send 
down  out  of  his  bosom,  from  the  height  of  glory 
and  blessedness,  his  own  dearest  Son,  to  partake 
the  baseness  and  infirmity  of  our  flesh,  to  endure 
the  inconveniences  and  troubles  incident  to  our 
condition,  to  undergo  a  most  painful  and  ignomi- 
nious death  for  the  expiation  of  our  offences ;  these 
are  mysteries,  to  which  we  should  not  easily  give 
credence,  did  we  not  conceive  God  immensely  good 
and  gracious. 

That  God  could  not  pitch  on  more  compendious 
and  commodious  ways  of  expressing  his  goodness 
and  mercy",  we  hardly  should  admit,  if  we  did  not 
take  him  to  be  transcendency  wise,  far  beyond  our 
reach  and  comprehension. 

That  Jesus,  a  man  in  appearance  like  to  our- 
selves; of  mean  parentage,  of  poor  estate,  who 
lived  as  a  beggar  and  a  vagrant,  who  died  as  a 
malefactor  and  a  slave,  in  semblance  forlorn  to 
God  and  man,  should  be  the  Lord  of  life  and 
glory,  the  general  Author  of  salvation,  the  Judge 

■  *0  avt^ix^iatrroi  trkovroi  rov  XpiaroC.-— Eph.  iii.  8. 
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of  all  men^  the  King  of  all  the  world,  is  a  point  serm. 

which  cannot  but  appear  very  strange,  very  scan '- — 

dalous  to  minds  not  imbued  with  special  reverence 
of  the  Divine  power  and  wisdom. 

That  God,  who  is  so  perfectly  holy,  so  exactly 
just,  so  extremely  displeased  with  iniquity,  should 
yet  bear  so  patiently,  and  so  easily  pardon  enor- 
mous transgressions  against  himself;  that  he  should 
accept  so  mean  services,  and  to  so  slight  perform- 
ances should  dispense  so  precious  rewards,  who 
would  believe,  that  is  not  possessed  with  concep- 
tions of  his  admirable  clemency  and  bounty? 

That  God  one  day  will  raise  the  dead,  re-collect- 
ing our  scattered  dust,  and  rearing  our  dissolved 
frame,  we  should  not  easily  grant,  had  we  not  a 
strong  opinion  of  Grod's  power,  and  that  nothing  is  Jer.  xxxU. 
too  hard  for  him  to  accomphsh.  ^^* 

That  to  deny  ourselves  in  all  ways,  to  hate  our  Luke  xiv. 
own  souls,  to  take  up  a  cross,  to  forsake  kindred  *  ' 
and  friends,  to  quit  houses  and  lands,  to  renounce 
all  that  we  have,  to  reject  the  profits,  the  honours,  xviu.  m. 
the  delights  of  the  world,  to  cut  off  our  right  hands, 
to  pluck  out  our  right  eyes,  to  mortify  our  mem- 
bers, and  crucify  our  flesh,  to  be  dead  to  the  world, 
to  expose  our  Uves  unto  greatest  dangers,  yea,  to 
sacrifice  them  unto  certain  loss,  are  often  things 
very  good,  most  advisable  and  eUgible,  how  could 
we  be  ever  induced  to  conceive,  if  we  did  not  take 
God  to  be  most  wise,  who  hath  prescribed  such 
duties;  most  faithful,  who  hath  engaged  to  satisfy 
us  for  the  discharge  of  them;  most  able  fiilly  to 
requite  us  for  the  pains  and  damages  which  we 
sustain  in  such  practice? 

That  the  methods  of  Providence  should  be  so 
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SERM.  intricate  and  unaccountable;  that  the  passage  to 

—   happiness  should  be  so  rough,  and  that  to  misery 

so  smooth;  that  he  who  disposeth  all  things,  should 
to  those  whom  he  most  liketh  and  loveth  dispense 
temptations,  crosses,  disgraces,  all  kinds  of  hardship 
and  sorrow;  permitting  those  whom  he  disapprov- 
eth  and  detesteth  to  live  without  interruption  in 
quiet,  splendour,  and  jollity;  would  stumble  one 
who  hath  not  entertained  a  general  assurance  con* 
ceming  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  God. 

Faith,  therefore,  in  most  of  its  chief  parts,  doth 
imply  him  that  owneth  it,  to  be  well  conceited  and 
well  affected  toward  his  Maker;  thereby  avowing 
his  most  glorious  perfections,  the  which  do  assure 
johnui.  the  truth  of  his  word  and  doctrine;  -He,  saith  our 
Lord,  that  hath  received  my  testimony  hath  set  his 
seal  thai  God  is  true ;  that  is,  most  evidently  he 
doth  signify  his  opinion  of  God's  veracity  and 
fidelity,  together  with  the  Divine  perfections  re- 
quisite to  make  them  good;  for  be  (saith  the 
believer  in  his  mind)  the  proposition  never  so 
uncouth  to  my  apprehension,  yet  God  is  true  who 
affirmeth  it;  be  the  duty  never  so  harsh  to  my 
sense,  yet  God  is  wise  and  good  who  appointeth 
it ;  be  the  promise  never  so  unUkely  in  appearance 
to  find  effect,  yet  God  is  faithfiil  and  able  to  per- 
form it :  and  he  that  is  thus  disposed  in  judgment 
and  affection  toward  God,  no  wonder  if  his  demear 
nour  be  very  acceptable  to  him. 

Thus  is  faith  precious,  considering  its  nature, 
and  those  essential  ingredients,  or  inseparable  ad- 
juncts, which  it  doth  include  or  imply.  It  will  also 
appear  to  be  so,  if  we  consider  its  rise,  and  those 
good  dispositions,  which  concur  in  its  production. 
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III.    I  To  the  engendering  of  faith  there  is  re-  sbrm. 
quired  a  mind  sober,  composed,  and  wakeful;  ready 


to  observe  what  befalleth,  apt  to  embrace  what  is  g.  ^'  ^* 
offered,  conducible  to  our  good  and  advantage;  a 
mind  not  so  drowned  in  worldly  care,  sensual  en- 
joyment, or  impertinent  sport,  as  to  oversee  or 
neglect  the  concerns  of  our  better  part,  and  eternal 
state. 

That  we  may  believe,  we  must  have  eyes  to  see,  Deut. 
and  ears  to  hear,  and  a  heart  to  understand;  weSitt/xiii. 
must  attentively  look  with  our  eyes,  we  must  in-  ^[  i^ 
dine  our  ears  to  God's  word,  we  must  apply  our  f  g^hJiVm 
heart  to  instruction.  \-  ^  ... 

Job  xiii. 

Thus  in  the  ApostoUcal  history  we  may  observe,  17.. 
that  when  the  Apostles,  in  a  manner  apt  to  stir  3; 
any  man,  being  awake  to  remark,  did  propose  their  j^^vij^u. 
doctrine,  some  readily  did  yield  their  ears  and^^'j^. 
hearts  to  their  discourse;   while  others  did  not^T:''^®* 
mnd  or  regard  it. 

2    Faith  doth  require  much  diligence  and  in- 
dustry.    We  must  have  the  patience  to  give  God 
the  hearing,  carefully  attending  to  what  is  pro- 
pounded;  as  it  is  said  of  Lydia,  that  She  did  Acta  xyi 
irpoaex^iv^  attend  to  the  words  spoken  hy  St  Paul;  and,  H;b.  ii. ,. 

ici   Trepiaaoripw^  ij/mos  irpoaeyeiv^  We  musty  saith  the 

Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  yield  eoctraordinary  atten- 
tion to  the  things  heard ;  we  must,  as  our  Saviour 
wameth,  let  the  evangelical  word  sink  down  into  Luke  ix. 
our  ears :  we  must  take  the  pains  to  consider  the  ^^' 
notions,  and  to  weigh  the  reasons  enforcing  them; 
as  the  !Bereans  did,  who  did  dvatcplveiv  rd^  'y/oa^ar.  Acts  xvii. 
examine  the  Scriptures,  whether  those  things  were  h;i, 
sOj  as  St  Paul  did  teach  out  of  them.     We  must  "'  "■ 
ivieucvvaOai    crvovi^v,  exert   and    demonstrate   that 


,  VI. 
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SERM.  studious  care,  which  is  requisite  to  get  a  clear 

'. —  knowledge  and  firm   persuasion    concerning   the 

Matt.  xiu.  points  of  belief;  for  He  thai  received  the  seed  into 

the  good  ground,  was  6  rou  \6yov  aKovwv  xal  a-wiwif, 

he  that  hea/rd  the  word^  and  did  understand  it,  or 
well  consider  it;  God  for  this  reason  doth  lay  his 
truth  not  so  open,  or  obvious,  that  we  may  be 
somewhat  exercised,  and  put  to  use  a  pious  dili- 
gence in  finding  it;  it  Ueth  under  the  surface,  that 
John V.  39.  we  may  delve  for  it;  searching  the  Scriptures, 
weighing  reasons,  comparing  things. 

3  Faith  must  needs  proceed  from  sincerity, 
and  soundness  of  judgment. 

The  assent,  which  upon  contemplation  and  con- 
sidering of  things  we  do  yield  to  them,  is  usually 
termed  judgment;  and  it  much  resembleth  that 
act,  whose  name  it  borroweth :  for  as  he  is  a  good 
judge,  who  after  a  fiill  cognizance,  and  careftd  dis- 
cussion of  the  case  with  its  pleas,  doth  pronounce 
freely  and  fairly,  being  no  way  swayed  either  by 
his  own  incUnation,  or  by  temptation  from  without; 
who  is  not  biassed  by  any  previous  affection  or  dis- 
like, not  drawn  by  favour,  nor  daunted  by  fear,  not 
bribed  by  profit,  not  charmed  by  flattery,  not 
dazzled  by  specious  appearance,  not  gulled  by 
crafty  insinuations  or  by  fine  speech,  not  tired  by 
solicitation  or  importunity,  not  seduced  by  prece- 
dents or  custom;  not  perverted  by  any  such  means, 
which  are  indirect,  impertinent,  or  extrinsical  to 
the  cause,  so  as  to  give  a  wrong  sentence;  so  is  he 
that  assenteth  to  Christian  truth :  many  considera- 
tions will  exempt  him  from  any  suspicion  of  being 
anywise  so  corrupted. 

For  the  Gospel  cometh  under  trial  in  a  guise 
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nowise  plausible  or  advantageous  to  human  con-  serm. 
ceit :  its  garb  and  circumstances  are  nowise  taking*, '. 


or  attractive  of  any  favour  to  it;  but  such  rather, 
as  are  apt  to  raise  dislike  and  scandal  against  it;  it 
being,  as  St  Paul  saith,  presented  up  in  earthen  i  Cor.  iv. 
vessels,  in  a  way  very  homely  and  contemptible.  It  oai.  vr,  13. 
representeth  a  mean,  a  poor,  a  persecuted,  a  cruci- 
fied man  offering  salvation,  and  claiming  obedience;  i  Oor.ii.3. 
attended  by  persons  of  like  condition  and  fortune, 
urging  the  same  overtures  and  pretences  upon  us : 
and  what  impression  is  such  an  appearance  likely 
to  work  upon  our  fancy,  which  is  prone  to  affect 
splendid  and  pompous  shows? 

The  same  doth  not  present  to  us  any  bribe  of 
gain,  doth  not  tempt  us  with  any  hope  of  prefer- 
ment, doth  not  allure  us  with  any  bait  of  pleasure; 
but  challengeth  a  firee  sentence;  and  that  such  an 
one,  which  may  greatly  prejudice  our  worldly  in- 
terests, may  spoil  our  profit,  may  stop  our  prefer- 
ment, may  dash  all  our  pleasure;  In  the  world  ye  Johnzvi. 
shaU  have  tribulation:   We  must  through  many  tri-  xJi.  14. 
huUitions  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Ood :  Every  one  f^  **^' 
that  vnU  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  must  suffer '  ^®*-  "• 
persecution :  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let « 'J^-  ^ 
him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  i  Thes8.m. 
ms.     Such  are  the  promises  and  enticements  itphiii.  99. 
useth.  g^-^- 

Neither  doth  it  soothe  or  court  us  by  glozing  ^***'  '^• 
speech,  so  as  to  recommend  itself  to  our  fancies  by  »•  38. 
raising  in  us  a  good  conceit  of  ourselves;  but 
dealeth  bluntly  and  coarsely  with  us;  faithfully  and 
plainly  acquainting  us  with  our  own  case,  involved 
in  its  cause;  how  grievous  sinners  we  be,  how 

•  M^  fcpivcrc  KOT  S^lt^p, — ^John  vii.  24. 
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SB^KM.  obnoxious  to  justice  we  stand;  how  worthless  we 

are,  how  wretched  we  shall  be,  secluding  that  mercy 

and  grace  of  God,  which  it  tendereth  upon  its  own 
terms,  of  confessing  our  guilt,  disclaiming  our 
merit,  humbly  seeking  mercy,  forsaking  our  own 
ways,  and  submitting  to  God's  will. 

It  doth  not  solicit  us  in  trim  language,  nor  by 
sly  insinuations  doth  inveigle  us  to  embrace  it;  but 
in  downright  terms,  in  a  plain  dress  of  speech,  in  a 
resolute  strain  doth  charge  us,  upon  our  peril,  to 
do  it  right,  denouncing  upon  our  refusal  extremities 
of  wrath  and  vengeance. 

It  advanceth  pleas  against  the  bent  of  our 
temper,  which  ever  is  prone  to  things  forbidden, 
and  averse  from  things  enjoined  by  it:  against  the 
prejudices  of  our  mind,  which  is  always  apt  to  ap- 
prove or  to  admire  things  which  it  condemneth  or 
vilifieth;  to  dislike  or  despise  things  which  it  com- 
mendeth  and  magnifieth :  against  the  affections  of 
our  heart,  the  dearest  objects  of  whose  love,  delight^ 
and  care  it  would  discard  and  drive  from  us;  the 
most  unwelcome  and  disgustful  things  whereto,  it 
would  introduce  and  bring  to  us :  against  our 
strongest  appetites,  and  most  earnest  passions;  the 
violent  motions  of  which  it  doth  curb  and  check; 
doth  quell,  or  doth  allay:  against  many  tempta- 
tions, potently  drawing  us  to  things  from  which  it 
reclaimeth,  stoutly  driving  us  from  things  which  it 
recommendeth:  against  the  stream  of  habitual 
usage,  and  the  torrent  of  common  example,  things 
so  prevalent  upon  us:  in  fine,  against  ourselves, 
such  as  we  naturally  are,  such  as  we  by  education 
and  custom  are  made;  whom  it  impeacheth  of 
heinous  guUt  and  enormous  folly;  whose  conceit 
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and  credit  it  debaseth;  whom  it  depresseth  into  the  serm. 

confines  of  hell  and  misery:    all  within  us,   all '■ — 

about  us,  do  with  might  and  main  oppose  it;  our 
lust,  our  fancy,  our  honour,  our  interest,  our  repu- 
tation, our  principles,  our  customs,  our  friends,  our 
enemies;  the  flesh,  the  world,  the  Devil,  all  com- 
binedly  are  so  many  fierce  adversaries,  so  many 
shrewd  advocates,  so  many  clamorous  solicitors 
against  its  cause. 

He  therefore,  who  notwithstanding  all  these 
disadvantages  determineth  in  favour  of  it,  must 
assuredly  be  a  very  upright,  impartial,  and  incor- 
rupt judge;  declaring  his  sense  purely  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  reason  and  conscience. 

What,  indeed,  greater  integrity  can  a  man  ex- 
press, than  in  thus  deciding  a  cause  referred  to  him 
so  much  agamst  himself,  as  he  is  naturally  affected, 
and  standeth  related  to  things  here?  What  greater 
equity  can  he  shew,  than  in  avowing  so  harsh,  so 
rough,  so  unpleasing  truths,  so  little  gratifying  his 
own  sense  or  fency,  so  little  favouring  his  profit 
or  pleasure?  What  greater  ingenuity  can  there 
be,  than  to  espouse  that  doctrine  which  pincheth 
our  liberty  within  so  narrow  bounds;  which 
layeth  such  restraints  upon  our  thoughts,  our 
words,  our  actions ;  which  interdicteth  to  us  so 
many  enjoyments,  which  exacteth  from  us  so  great 
pains? 

4  To  the  begetting  faith  there  must  concur  hu- 
mility, or  a  readiness  to  entertain  sober  and  mode- 
rate opinions  of  ourselves,  together  with  suitable 
affections  and  desires;  for  he  that  with  hearty  per- 
suasion and  serious  resolution  embraceth  Chris- 
tianity, doth  thereby  stoop  to  many  things  very 

B.  S.  VOL.  V.  5 
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SBRM.  eross  to  the  vain  conceit^  the  proud  humour,  and 

haughty  stomach  of  man. 

The  first  step  into  the  Christian  state  is  a  sight 
and  sense  of  our  own  imperfection,  weakness,  base- 
ness, and  misery:  we  must  discern  and  feel,  that 
our  mind  is  very  blind,  and  our  reason  very  feeble ; 
that  our  will  is  very  impotent^  lame,  depraved, 
prone  to  evil,  and  averse  from  good;  that  our  life 
is  void  of  merit,  and  polluted  with  guilt ;  that  our 
condition  is  deplorably  sad  and  wretched;  that  of 
aCor.  iu.  ouTselvos  WO  are  insufficient  to  think  or  do  any 
*'  good,   in  order  to  our  recovery  or  deliverance; 

whence  we   are  obliged  to  sore  compunction  of 
spirit  for  our  deeds  and  our  case,  to  humble  con- 
fession of  our  sins  and  miseries,  to  earnest  supplicar 
tion  for  mercy,  and  grace  to  heal  and  rescue  us 
Luke xviu. from  our  sad  estate:  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me,  a 
Artsxvi.   sinner:   What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?    Wretched 
luim.  vii.  ^'^^  ^^^  ^  ^*^>  ^^  ^^  deliver  mvefrom  this  body 
^4-  of  death  f    Such  are  the  ejaculations  of  a  soul 

teeming  with  faith. 

He  that  entereth  into  the  fitith,  must  therewith 
entirely  submit  his  understanding,  and  resign  his 
judgment  to  God,  as  his  master  and  guide^;  being 
ready  to  believe  whatever  God  declareth,  however 
to  his  seeming  unintelligible  or  incredible;  to  follow 
Heb.  xi.  8.  whither  God  conducteth,  although  like  Abraham 
he  knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth;  to  approve  that 
which  God  ordaineth,  however  distastefrd  to  his 
sense;  to  undertake  that  which  God  requireth, 
however  difficult ;  to  bear  that  which  God  imposeth, 
how  burdensome  soever;  being  content  that  Divine 

^  Vid.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xxvi.    0pp.  Tom.  i.   p.  464.    [Ed. 
Paris.  1630.] 
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wisdom  shall  abBolately  sway  and  reign  over  his  serm. 
wisdom;  that  his  reason  shall  be  puzzled,  shall  be        ' 


baffled  in  many  cases ;  that  his  mind  shall  be  rifled 
of  all  its  prejudices^  its  fond  curiosities,  its  pre* 
samptuous  confidences,  of  every  thought  and  device « Cor.  x.  5. 
advancing  itself  against  Divine  truth. 

He  must  abandon  all  good  opinion  of  himself 
all  conceitedness  of  his  own  worth,  merits  excel- 
lency, felicity  in  any  kind;  slighting  his  wealth, 
his  power,  his  dignity,  his  wit,  his  wi^om,  and  the 
like  advantages  natural  or  secular,  which  are  so 
much  prized  in  vulgar  and  worldly  esteem;  as 
things  in  themselves  of  no  consideration,  nor  other- 
wise valuable  than  as  talents  intrusted  by  God,  or 
instruments  of  his  service;  disowning  them  from 
himself  as  things  freely  dispensed  by  God^  and 
absolutely  depending  on  his  disposal :  saying  with 
St  Patd,  Yea  doubdess,  I  count  aU  things  but  loss  Pbu.  m.  8, 
for  the  eocodlenmf  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  ^' 
my  Lord:  for  whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  aU 
things,  and  do  count  them  hut  dung,  that  I  may  win 
Christ,  and  he  found  in  him,  not  having  mine  own 
righteousness^  which  is  of  the  laWy  hut  that  which  is 
trough  the  faith  of  Christ. 

He  also  that  cordially  doth  embrace  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  with  resolution  of  conforming  his 
practice  thereto,  must  look  for  it  to  sustain  much 
disgrace;  to  be  hated,  to  be  censured  and  taxed,  to 
be  slighted  and  scorned,  to  be  reproached,  to  be 
spumed  as  a  fool,  an  idiot,  a  humourist,  a  silly,  John  xv. 
superstitious,  fantastical,  morose  body,  by  the '  '  '^' 
world,  and  the  adherents  to  its  corrupt  principles, 
its  vicious  famous,  its  depraved  sentiments  and 
practices;  who  will  wonder  (with  indignation  and  iPet.iv.4. 

5—2 
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SERM.  soom)  at  those  who  do  not  run  into  the  same  ex- 

n 
'- — cess  of  riot,  speaking  evil  and  railing  at  them; 

Pft.  izxY.  especially  in  times  when  wickedness  doth  lift  up  its 
^'  horn,  when  profaneness  doth  not  only  much  pre- 

vail, but  doth  insult  and  vapour  over  piety. 

Every  Christian  as  such  immediately  doth  ad- 
mit notions  quite  debasing  high  conceit,  which 
ascribe  all  our  good  things  purely  to  Divine  bounty, 
which  allow  us  to  own  nothing  but  evils  springing 
from  our  defects,  infirmities,  and  corruptions,  from 
our  guilty  naughtiness  and  folly;  which  display 
our  great  imperfection,  indigency,  impotency,  igno- 
rance, error,  unworthiness,  and  forlorn  wretched- 
ness; which  assure,  that  we  do  subsist  in  total 
dependence  upon  God,  continually  needing  his 
protection,  succour,  and  mercy. 

He  must  undertake  the  practice  of  duties  ex- 
tremely cross  to  proud  humour;  to  comport  with 
injuries  and  aflBronts,  without  revenge,  without  re- 
sentment of  them;  to  place  himself  beneath  others; 
to  be  content  with  his  state,  how  mean  and  poor 
soever;  to  bear  patiently  all  events  incident  to  him, 
however  sad  and  grievous;  with  the  like,  contrary 
to  the  gust  of  a  proud  heart. 

He  that  doth  thus  demean  himself,  embracing 
such  notions,  and  complying  with  such  duties,  how 
can  he  otherwise  than  be  a  very  humble,  sober,  and 
modest  person? 

5  To  faith  much  fortitude,  much  resolution, 
and  courage  must  conspire:  for  he  that  firmly  per- 
suadeth  himself  to  be  a  Christian,  doth  embark  in 
a  most  difficult  and  dreadful  warfare,  doth  under- 
take most  high  and  hazardous  enterprises,  doth 
engage  in  the  boldest  adventures  that  a  man  can 
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set  upon ;  he  intendeth  to  encounter  most  puissant,  serm 

stout,  and  fierce  enemies;  to  fight  many  a  bloody '- 

battle;  to  attack  many  a  strong  hold,  to  sustain 
many  a  sharp  brunt,  to  endure  many  sore  hard- 
ships, to  run  into  many  terrible  dangers,  to  break 
through  many  tough  difiiculties,  to  surmount  many 
great  discouragements,  impediments,  and  opposi- 
tions. 

He  doth  set  himself  in  array  against  the  world,  i  John  ▼. 
the  flesh,  and  the  Devil,  that  strong  confederacy  *' 
bandied  against  him  with  their  utmost  force  of 
strength  and  subtlety. 

He  must  combat  the  world,  by  its  fair  lookff,  Eph.  it  3; 
flatteries,   and   caresses,   enticing  to   sin;   by  itsS^^^'^ji, 
frowns,  menaces,  and  rough  treatments,  deterring  \'Qf„^  ^^ 
from  duty;  ensnaring  us  by  its  profits,  its  glories,  31.     . 
its  pleasures;  seducing  us  by  its  bad  customs  and 
examples;  distracting  us  with  its  cares  and  amuse- 
ments of  business. 

He  must  cope  with  the  flesh,  that  intestine  and 
treacherous  foe;  which  with  its  corrupt  prejudices 
and  imaginations,  with  its  stubborn  proclivities, 
with  its  impetuous  appetites,  with  its  boisterous 
passions,  doth  war  against  our  soul,  striving  to  i  Pet.  u. 
bring  our  minds  into  captivity  under  the  law  of  sin.  Bom.  vu. 
which  is  in  our  members.  *^* 

He  must  grapple  with  the  Devil,  that  strong  Eph.  vi. 
one,  that  greedy  lion,  that  wily  snake,  that  ruefiil  LJien. 
dragon,    always  waiting   to   surprise    us,  always  J'p^  ^  g 
gaping  to  devour  us,  always  laying  dose  trains  to  9-      . 
entrap  us,  always  throwing  fiery  darts  of  tempta-  n,  16. ' 
tion  to  consume  or  scorch  us;   Our  wresdingy  as  11. 
the  Apostle  doth  express  it,   is  against  jpWnct- ^^  ^'• 
polities,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the 
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8EBM.  darkness  of  this  worlds  against  spiritual  wickedness 
; —  in  high  places. 

In  these  conflicts  he  must  expect  to  meet  with 
many  a  grievous  repulse,  to  bear  many  a  hard 
kaods^  to  feel  many  a  sore  wound;  to  be  often  beat 
back,  often  knocked  down,  often  thrust  through, 
often  trampled  on,  and  insulted  over. 

To  set  on  these  things  is  surely  the  highest 
gallantry  that  can  be;  he  that  hath  the  heart  to 
attempt  and  undergo  such  things,  is  a  daring  and 
brave  man  indeed;  he  that  successfully  can  adiieve 
such  exploits  is  truly  a  hero;  most  deserving 
notable  trophies,  and  everlasting  monuments  of 
renown. 

The  undertakings  of  Alexander,  of  Hannibal, 
of  Caesar,  did  not  signify  valour  like  to  this;  their 
achievements  were  but  toys  in  comparison  to  these : 
those  fiunous  gallants  would  have  found  it  infinitely 
harder  to  conquer  the  world  in  this  way;  to  have 
subdued  their  lusts,  and  mastered  their  passions, 
would  have  proved  far  more  difficult,  than  to  get 
advantage  in  scuf9.es  with  armed  men;  to  discomfit 
legions  of  devils»  would  have  been  to  them  another 
kind  of  work,  than  was  the  vanquishing  squadrons 
of  Persians,  of  Gauls,  of  Bomans :  to  have  set  upon 
their  own  ambition  and  vanity,  their  intemperance, 
their  revenge;  to  have  quelled  Uxose  inward  ene- 
mies; to  have  sustained  affronts,  disgraces,  afflic- 
tions, with  a  calm  and  contented  mind,  would 
have  more  tried  their  courage,  than  all  which  they 
attempted ;  making  a  great  show,  but  signifying 
little  of  true  fortitude. 

6  The  noble  virtue  of  patience  is  likewise  ac- 
cessory to  faith;  thereto  all  kinds  of  patience  must 
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concur;  patience  of  labour  in  God's  servic^  and  serm. 
obedience  to  all  his  commands;  Patience  of  hope,      ^^' 


I  Thess.  i. 


3. 


in  waiting  for  the  accomplishment  of  God's  plea- 
sure; patience  of  persecution  for  God's  sake,  and 
in  consdeace  of  our  duty  to  him;  patience  of 
crosses  and  afflictions  by  God's  disposal  allotted 
to  us  for  our  instruction,  our  exercise,  our  proba- 
tion, our  correction,  and  improvement  in  goodness. 
For, 

Christianity  is  the  great  school  and  special  Heb.  v.  8; 
academy  of  patience,  wherein  we  are  informed, 
are  inured,  are  trained  up  and  tried  to  bear  all 
things:  the  cross  is  the  badge  of  our  profession, 
without  willingly  carrying  which,  we  cannot  be  the 
children  of  God  or  disciples  of  Christ ;  whereby  we  ^tii.  6, 
are  conformed  to  the  image  of  our  Lord,  the  man  24. 
of  sorrow,  and  acquainted  with  grief:  tribulation  ,9™' ^^* 
is  our  lot,  to  which  we  are  appointed^  and  to  which  ^^j^ 
we  are  called;  persecution  is  the  condition  pro-3p^^„ 
posed  to  us;  it  being  told  us,  that  every  one  who  «'• 
will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  must  suflfer  per-  «. 
secution:  affliction  is  the  way  toward  happiness, 
For  by  ma/ny  afflictions  we  must  enter  into  the  Adam. 
kingdom  of  hea/ven ;  it  is  represented  as  a  favour  ^^' 
granted  to  us  to  suffer;  for,  i/uv  ixapurOif,  To  you,  Phii j.  29- 
saith  St  Paul,  it  hath  been  indidged,  not  only  toA^itt!^/^ 
believe  in  Christ,  but  to  suffer  for  him ;   it  is  our  j|^^  i^  <, 
gloiy,  our  joy,  our  beatitude.     Our  work  is  to  run  ^^J^(  ^' 
with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us :   in  i^*  ^  . 

n  iT.   1  1  .  1  .  I'll-'  ^^*  *^' 

fine,  mith  and  patience  are  the  pair,  which  being  14;  ui*  .h. 
coupled  together  draw  us  to  the  inheritance  of  the  vi.^i«"*" '' 
promises;  patience  being  needful  to  introduce  and  ^^'  ^"^ 
support  faith.  If^-J^; 

7    With  fidth  also  must  concur  the  virtue  of  iq* 
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SERM.  prudence,  in  all  its  parts  and  instances :  therein  is 

! —  exerted  a  sagacity,  discerning  things  as  they  really 

are  in  themselves,  not  as  they  appear  through  the 
masks  and  disguises  of  &Jlacious  semblance,  wherer 
by  they  would  delude  us;  not  suffering  us  to  be 
abused  by  the  gaudy  shows,  the  false  glosses,  the 
tempting  allurements  of  things;  therein  we  must 
use  discretion  in  prizing  things  rightly,  according 
to  their  true  nature  and  intrinsic  worth;  in  choosing 
things  really  good,  and  rejecting  things  truly  evil, 
however  each  kind  may  seem  to  our  erroneous 
sense;  therein  we  must  have  a  good  prospect,  ex- 
tending itself  to  the  final  consequences  of  things, 
so  that  looking  over  present  contingencies  we  des- 
cry what  certainly  wUl  befall  us  through  the  course 
of  eternal  ages. 

In  faith  is  exercised  that  prudence,  which  guid- 
eth  and  prompteth  us  to  walk  by  the  best  rules, 
to  act  in  the  best  manner,  to  apply  the  best  means 
toward  attainment  of  the  best  ends. 

The  prudence  of  faith  is,  indeed,  the  only  pru- 
dence considerable;  all  other  prudence  regarding 
objects  very  low  and  ignoble,  tending  to  designs 
veiy  mean  or  base,  having  fruits  veiy  poor  or  vain. 
To  be  wise  about  affairs  of  this  life  (these  fleeting, 
these  empty,  these  deceitfiil  shadows)  is  a  sorry 
Rom.  xiii.  wisdom ;  to  be  wise  in  purveying  for  the  flesh,  is 
^'  the  wisdom  of  a  beast,  which  is  wise  enough  to  prog 

for  its  sustenance;  to  be  wise  in  gratifying  fancy, 
is  the  wisdom  of  a  child,  who  can  easily  entertain 
and  please  himself  with  trifles;  to  be  wise  in  con- 
triving mischief,  or  embroiling  things,  is  the  wisdom 
of  a  fiend,  in  which  the  old  serpent,  or  grand  poli- 
tician of  hell,  doth  exceed  all  the  Machiavels  in  the 
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world:  Thisj  as  St  James  saith,  is  earthly y  sensiudy  serm. 
devilish  wisdom ;  but  the  wisdom  of  faith^  or  that 


Wisdom  which  is  from  above,  is  jwst  pure,  ^en^^^^ 
peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreaied,  full  of  mercy 
and  good  works. 

8  In  fine,  the  embracing  Christian  doctrine 
doth  suppose  a  mind  imbued  with  all  kinds  of  vir- 
tuous disposition  in  some  good  degree;  for  seeing 
that  doctrine  doth  highly  commend,  and  strictly 
prescribe  all  virtue**,  he  must  needs  be  a  firiend  to 
all  virtue,  and  a  devoted  servant  thereto,  who  can 
heartily  approve  and  like  it:  his  eye  must  be  soimd 
and  clear  from  mists  of  bad  prejudice,  who  can  ken 
the  beauty,  and  bear  the  lustre  of  it;  his  palate 
must  be  pure  from  vicious  tinctures,  who  can  relish 
its  sweetness;  his  heart  must  be  void  of  corrupt 
affections  and  desires,  who  sincerely  doth  affect  it, 
and  firmly  doth  cleave  thereto ;  his  conscience  must 
be  good,  who  can  hope  for  the  excellent  rewards 
which  it  proposeth,  who  can  stand  proof  against 
the  terribly  menaces  it  denounceth ;  his  intentions 
must  be  upright,  who  dareth  offer  them  to  be  scan- 
ned by  so  exact  rules;  his  life  must  in  good  measure 
be  blameless,  who  can  present  it  before  the  bar  of 
so  rigorous  judgment;  he  must  be  a  man  of  much 
goodness,  ingenuity,  and  integrity,  who  can  think 
it  expedient,  who  can  be  content  and  willing  that 
such  a  doctrine  be  accounted  true,  which  so  plainly 
discountenanceth,  which  so  peremptorily  condemn- 
eth,  which  so  severely  punisheth  all  kinds  of  wick- 
edness; for.  He,  as  our  Saviour  saith,  and  he  alone,  John  m. 
who  doeth  the  truth,  doth  coToe  to  the  light,  thai 
his  deeds  may  be  manifested.     Faith  therefore,  and  *  Tim-  »•  5, 

^  •^  '19;  m.  9. 

«  Vid.  Chryg.  in  1  Cor.  Or.  viu.  [0pp.  Tom.  m.  p.  293.] 
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SERM,  good  consdenoe^   are  well  by  St  Paul  so  often 
coupled,  as  inseparable  associates. 

Wbere  now  are  they^  who  wonder  that  faith  is 
so  commended,  doth  find  such  acceptance  with  God, 
and  is  so  crowned  with  reward;  who  would  banish 
it  from  the  company  of  virtues,  and  out  of  all 
moral  consideration;  who  would  have  it  taken  for 
an  inyoluntaiy  act,  forced  on  the  mind,  and  issuing 
from  dry  speculation  ?  for,  seeing  so  many  excellent 
dispositions  of  soul  are  its  ingredients,  essentially 
connected  with  it;  seeing  so  many  noble  acts  of 
will  do  concur  to  its  production;  seeing  it  hath  so 
many  choice  virtues  inseparably  adherent,  as  pre- 
vious or  concomitant  to  it;  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  should  moralize  it,  should  render  it  veiy  con- 
siderable, so  capable  of  praise,  so  worthy  of  re- 
compense. 

If  we  therefore  do  believe,  because  we  will 
apply  our  minds  to  regard  our  best  concerns,  be- 
cause we  will  yield  due  attention  to  the  declara- 
tions and  overtures  of  God,  because  we  will  take 
the  pains  to  weigh  the  reasons  persuasive  of  truth, 
because  we  look  on  things  with  an  indifferent  eye, 
and  judge  uprightly  about  them,  because  we  have 
the  courage,  the  patience,  the  prudence,  the  in- 
nocence, requisite  for  avowing  such  truths ;  then 
surely  faith  is  voluntary,  and  therefore  very  com- 
mendable. 

Whoever,  indeed,  will  consider  the  nature  of 
man,  or  will  consult  obvious  experience,  shall  find^ 
that  in  all  practical  matters,  our  will,  or  appetite, 
hath  a  mighty  influence  upon  our  judgment  of 
things;  causing  men  with  great  attention  to  re- 
gard that  which  they  aflfect,  and  carefiiUy  to  mark 
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all  reascms  making  for  it ;  but  averting  fix>m  that  serm. 
which  they  difilike^  and  making  them  to  overlook  ^' 
the  arguments  which  persuade  it;  whence  men 
generally  do  suit  their  opinions  to  their  inclina- 
tions; warping  to  that  side  where  their  interest 
doth  lie^  or  to  which  their  complexion^  their  hu- 
mour^ their  passions,  their  pleasure^  their  ease  doth 
swayihem ;  so  that  almost  any  notion  will  seem 
tnie^  which  is  profitable,  which  is  safe^  which  is 
pleasant,  or  anywise  grateful  to  them^;  that  notion 
&]s^  which  in  any  such  respect  doth  cross  them : 
very  few  can  abstract  their  minds  from  such  con- 
siderations,  or  embrace  pure  truth,  divested  of 
them;  and  those  few,  who  do  so,  must  therein 
most  employ  their  will,  by  strong  efibrts  of  volun- 
tary resolution  and  patience  disengaging  their 
minds  from  those  dogs  and  biasses.  This  is  paiv 
ticularly  notorious  in  men's  adherence  to  parties 
divided  in  opinion,  which  is  so  regulated  by  that 
sort  of  causes,  that  if  you  do  mark  what  any  man's 
temper  is,  and  where  his  interest  lieth,  you  may 
easily  prognosticate  on  what  side  he  will  be,  and 
with  what  degree  of  seriousness,  of  vigour,  of  zeal 
he  will  cleave  thereto :  a  timorous  man  you  may 
be  almost  sure  will  be  on  the  safer  side;  a  co- 
vetous man  will  bend  to  that  party,  where  gain 
is  to  be  had ;  an  ambitious  man  will  close  with 
the  opinion  passing  in  court ;  a  careless  man  will 
comply  with  the  fashion;  affection  arising  from 
education  or  prejudice  wiU  hold  others  stiff;  few 
do  follow  the  results  of  impartial  contemplation. 

All  fidth  therefore,  even  in  common  things,  may 
be  deemed  volimtary,  no  less  than  intellectual; 

^  Facile  qusc  crediU  proBunt  credimus. 
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SKKM.  aud  Christian  faith  is  especially  such,  as  requir- 
ing  thereto  more  application   of   soul,   managed 


by  choice,  than  any  other;  whence  the  ancients, 
in  their  description  of  it,  do  usually  include  this 
condition,  supposing  it  not  to  be  a  bare  assent 
of  the  understanding,  but  a  free  consent  of  the 
will;  Faithy  saith  Clemens  Alexandrinus*^,  is  a 
spontaneous  acceptance^  and  compliance  vnth  di- 
vine religion;  and.  To  he  made  at  first  was  not 
in  our  power;  hut  God  persuadeth  us  to  follow 
those  things  which  he  liketh,  choosing  hy  the  rational 
faculties  which  he  hath  given  us,  and  so  leadeth 
us  to  faith;  saith  Justin  the  Martyr^. 

The  same  is  supposed  in  Holy  Scripture;  where 

Acto  U.41;  of  believers  it  is  said,  that  They  did  aamivw^,  glaoUyy 

^^' "'     or  willingly  receive  the  word;  and.  They  received 

it  fAcra  vacffi   frpodv/nlas,  with  aU  uriUingness,  or 

readiness  of  mind. 

And  to  defect  of  will  infidelity  is  often  ascribed : 
John  V.  40.  Ye  vnll  not  corns  unto  me,  saith  our  Saviour,  that 
Luk6  xui.  ye  might  have  life :  and,  How  often  would  I  have 
^^'  gathered  ihy  child/ren  together  as  a  hen  doth  gather 

her  hrood  under  her  whigSy  and  ye  would  not!  and. 
Matt.  xzii.  T^  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  certain  king, 
^'  which  made  a  marriage  for  his  son,  and  sent  forth 

his  servants  to  call  them  that  were  hidden  to  the 
2^et.m.s.  wedding,  and  they  would  not  corns:  and.  Of  this, 


*  n/oTftff wpSkip^i£  c«ou(ru(ff  ^ori,  ^coo-f/Seuv  <rvyieard^c(rftf,  iic. 

— Strom.  IL  [0pp.  Tom.  i.  p.  432.] 

*E^Xoin^9  avvariO'dai  rf  trv^ipovn,  avy€a't9»s  <>f>x4* — Id*  ibid. 
[p.  433.] 

'  T6  fU9  yap  ri)r  opX^P  ymirBai  oux  iffuripov^v.  t6  dc  i^aKoKcvOfjmu 
oi£  <l>ikoy  avT^  alpavfiiwovs  di  Zv  avr6s  id^pria'aTo  Xoyuccor  dvpafumv, 
nuBti  Tt  Koi  €ls  wlirriv  oyci  i;fiaf. — Just.  Mart.  Apol.  i.  10.  [0pp. 
p.  49  c] 
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saith  St  Peter  of  some  profane  infidels,  they  are  sekm. 

mUingly  ignorant,  that  by  the  word  of  God  the '— 

heavens  were  of  old :  and  of  the  like  St  Paul  saith, 

that  They  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  hut «  t»i«*-  "• 

had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness. 

Indeed  to  prevent  this  exception,  that  faith  is 
a  forced  act,  and  therefore  not  moral^;  or  to  render 
it  more  voluntary  and  worthy,  God  hath  not  done 
all  that  he  might  have  done  to  convince  men,  or 
to  wring  belief  firom  them :  he  hath  not  stamped 
on  his  truth  that  glaring  evidence,  which  might 
dazzle  our  minds ;  he  doth  not  propose  it  armed 
with  irresistible  cogency;  he  hath  not  made  the 
objects  of  faith  conspicuous  to  sense,  nor  the  pro- 
positions   thereof   demonstrable  by  reason,    like 
theorems  of  geometry :  this  indeed  would  be  to 
depose  fiaith,  to  divest  it  of  its  excellency,  and 
bereave  it  of  its  praise ;  this  were  to  deprive  us 
of  that  blessedness,  which  is  adjudged  to  those,  John  xx. 
who  believe  and  do  not  see ;  this  would  prostitute  *^' 
wisdom  to  be  defloured  by  the  foolish,  and  expose 
truth  to  be  rifled  by  the  profane ;  this  would  take 
from  our  reason  its  noblest  exercise,  and  fairest 
occasion  of  improvement;   this  would   confound 
persons  fit  to  be  distinguished,  the  sagacious  and 
the  stupid,  the  diUgent  and  the  slothful,  the  in- 
genuous and  the  froward,  the  sober  and  the  vain, 
the  pious  and  the  profane;  the  children  of  wisdom,  Matt.  xi. 
which  are  apt  to  justify  it,  and  the  sons  of  folly,  ^yXi% 
who  hate  knowledge;   the  friends  of  truth  Hjxdi\\}^^'^ 
virtue,  and  the  lovers  of  falsehood  and  unrighteous-  ^^'  "'  "• 
ness. 

*  'O  dc  airurros,  f  ^^or  y^ntdos  iKov<riov. — Plato  apud  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  n.  [Opp.  Tom.  i.  p.  438.] 
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8ERM.         God  therefore  hath  exhibited  his  truth,  shining 
'- —  through  some  mists  of  difficulty  and  doubt,  that 


only  those  who  have  clear  eyes,  who  do  look  at- 
tentively, who  are  willing  to  see,  may  discern  it; 
Matt.  zi.    that  those  who  have  eyes  may  see,  and  those  who 
iui.  9,  II.  have  ears  may  hearK      He  meaneth  this  way  of 
discovering  his  mind  for  a  test  to  prove  our  in- 
genuity, for  a  field  to  exercise  our  industry,  for  an 
occasion  to  express  his  goodness  in  crowning  the 
I  Pet.  i.     wisdom  and  virtue  of  good  believers ;   that,  The 
jkm'es  i.  3.  trial  of  your  faithy  saith  St  Peter,   heiTig  much 
more  precious  than  of  gold  that  perishethy  though  it 
he  tried  with  fire^  might  he  found  unto  praise  and 
honour  and  glory  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ: 
whom  having  not  seen^  ye  love;  in  whom,  though 
ye  see  him  not,  yet  hdieving,  ye  rejoice  with  joy 
unspeahxhle  and  full  of  glory.     He  meaneth  also 
thence  to  display  his  justice  in  punishing  the 
slothfiil,  the  vain,  the  perverse,  the  profane ;  that, 
9  These,  li.  as  the  Apostle  saith.  All  men  might  he  judged, 
who  hdieved  not  the  truth — hut  had  pleasure  in 
Matt.       unrighteousness :  hence.  There  must  of  necessity  he 
LukexVii.  scandals,  said  our  Saviour;  hence  our  Lord  was 
i;^^        set  for  a  Mark  to  he  contradicted,  that  the  thoughts 
of  many  hearts  mdght  he  revealed;  and.   There 
I  Cor.  xi.  must  he  heresies,  saith  St  Paul ;  why  ?  that  they 
i^johnu.  which  are  approved   {o\  SoKifioi,  persons  that  can 
'^'  bear  the  test)  may  he  manifested. 

Pi.  ixxviii  God  dealeth  with  us  as  he  did  with  his  ancient 
people.  He,  to  assure  them  of  his  gracious  pro- 
tection and  providence  over  them,  or  to  persuade 
them  of  the  truth  of  what  he  by  Moses  taught 
them,  did  before  their  eyes  perform  stupendous 

^  Vid.  Chrys.  in  Job.  Horn.  ▼.  0pp.  Tom.  n.  p.  581. 
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works  in  their  behalf,  affording  them  miraculous  serm. 
deliverances  from  their  enemies,  and  prodigious '- — 


supplies  of  their  needs;   the  sight  of  which  did 
extort  a  temporary  belief;   Then^  it  is  said,  ^Aey  P8.cvi.i«. 
believed  his  words,  and  sang  his  praise ;  and  when  Exod.  xiv. 
Israel  saw  that  great  work  which  the  Lord  did^^' 
upon  the  Egyptians,  the  people  feared  the  Lord, 
and  believed  the  Lord,  and  his  servant  Moses.   Yet  Deut  viii. 
withal  God  suffered  divers  things  to  &11  out,  to  ** 
humble  them,  as  it  is  said,  and  to  prove  them,  and  Ps.  ixxviii. 
to  know  what  was  in  their  heart,  whether  they&c'f^'^  ' 
would  keep  his  commandments,  or  no :  the  result  ^*h?li. 
of  which  dispensations  was,  that  they  being  in-  J^^^^ . 
considerate,  impatient,  and  refractory,  believed  not 
in  God,  and  trusted  not  in  his  salvation;    they 
despised  that  pleasant  land,  and  gave  no  credence 
to  his  word :  so  God  dealt  with  that  typical  people ; 
and  in  like  manner  doth  he  proceed  with  us :  He 
hath  ministered  signal  attestations  to  the  Gospel; 
he  hath  dispensed  arguments  abundantly  sufficient 
to  convince  well  disposed  minds  of  its  truth ;  but 
he  hath  not  cleared  it  from  all  scruples,  which  may 
disturb  the  froward  or  the  delicate;  he  hath  not 
exempted  it  from  all  scandals,  which  may  disgust 
the  perverse  and  stubborn;  he  hath  not  prevented 
all  exceptions  or  cavils  devisable  by  curious  or 
captious  wits  against  it;  he  hath  not  guarded  it 
wholly  from  the  malidous  opposition   of  those, 
whose  interest  it  might  seem,  in  &ivour  of  their 
vices  and  follies,  to  impugn  it ;  just  it  was,  that  to 
such  the  Gospel  should  be  A  stone  of  stumbling,  i  Pet.  u. 
and  a  rock  of  offence ;  who  stumble  cU  the  word,  ^'  ®* 
being  disobedient,  unto  which  they  were  appointed, 
(that  is,    God  having  so  purposely  ordered  the 
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SERM.  evangelical  dispensation,  that  such  persons  should 

! not  approve  it,  or  comply  with  it;)  just  it  was, 

that  they  should  be  debarred  from  a  knowledge  of 

Rom.  i.  t8,  that  truth,  which  they  should  abuse,  and  detain  in 
unrighteousness;  just  it  was,  that  they  should  be 
punished  with  such  temptations  unto  doubt  and 

a  Thew.  iL  error,  who  would  not  receive  the  love  of  the  truth, 

TO,  II,  12.  ^^^  ^^^  might  be  saved. 

Indeed,  more  abundant  light  of  conviction,  as 
it  would  deprive  good  men  of  much  praise  and 
reward,  so  it  might  be  hurtfiil  to  many  persons; 
who  having  afltections  indisposed  to  comj)ly  with 
truth,  would  outface  and  outbrave  it,  however  clear 
Jobxxiv.  and  evident;  They  would,  as  Job  speaketh,  rebd 
'^*  against  the  light,  although  shining  on  them  with 

a  meridian  splendour;  they  would  plunge  them- 
selves into  an  inexcusable  and  incorrigible  state  of 
Heb.x.29.  impiety,  doing  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace,  and 
31* 45^"'  involving  themselves  in  the  unpardonable  sin;  as 
xIL  24.  ^®  have  many  instances  in  the  evangelical  history 
Luke  xiii.  Qf  those,  who  beholding  unquestionable  evidences 
John  xi.  of  Divine  power  attesting  to  our  Lord's  doctrine, 
xu!  37;  which  they  could  not  but  acknowledge,  did  yet  op- 
Actoiv.i6.  pose  it,  did  blaspheme  against  it,  did  outrageously 
persecute  it. 

Should  God,  as  he  once  did  in  a  dreadful  man- 
Heb.  xii.  uer,  thuudcr  out  his  laws,  and  shake  the  earth  with 
'  '^  *  his  voice,  yet  many  would  little  regard  them; 
should  God,  in  confirmation  of  his  will,  perform 
every  day  as  many  miracles,  as  he  did  once  in 
Exod.  ix.  Egypt,  yet  there  would  be  Pharaohs,  hardening 
^*  their  hearts  against  it;  should  Grod  himself  descend 

John  xii.  from  heaven,  as  once  he  did,  and  converse  with  us, 
instructing  us  by  discourse  and  practice,  displaying 


28. 
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among  us  conspicuous  evidences  of  his  power  and  serh. 


goodness,  yet  who  would  believe  his  report,  to '- — 

whom  would  the  arm  of  the  Lord  be  revealed?  i6. 
how  few  cordially  would  embrace  his  doctrine,  or 
submit  to  his  lawl     As  it  was  then,  so  it  would 
be  now;  he  would  be  hated,  be  scorned,  be  af- 
fronted, and  abused,  by  persons  qualified  with  Uke 
affections,  as  those  were,  who  so  then  did  serve 
him;   for  in  all  times  like  persons  will  do  like 
things:   as  then  only  his  sheep  (that  is,  well  dis- Joimx.a;; 
posed  persons,  like  sheep,  simple,  harmless,  and 
ductile)  did  hear  his  voice,  and  follow  him;    so 
others  would  not  believe  him,  because  they  were  ^  «^- 
not  of  his  sheep,  being  imbued  with  swinish,  cur- 
rish, wolvish  dispositions,  incapacitating  them  to 
follow  his  conduct:  there  would  be  persons  like  to 
those,  of  whom  it  is  said.  Behold,  ye  scomers,  and  Acta  xiu. 
wonder,  and  perish :  for  I  work  a  work  in  your 
days,  a  work  which  you  shall  no  vnse  beHevCy  though 
a  man  declare  it  uTdo  you. 

It  is  with  instituted  Beligion  as  it  is  with 
natural;  the  works  of  nature  are  so  many  con- 
tinual miracles  of  Divine  power  and  wisdom;  in 
the  common  track  of  Providence  many  wonder- 
fiil  things  do  occur;  yet  who  by  them  is  moved 
to  acknowledge-  and  adore  God?  notwithstanding 
them,  how  many  Atheists  and  Epicureans  are 
there!  So  will  it  be  in  regard  to  Divine  reve- 
lations, which  however  clearly  attested,  will  yet  be 
questioned. 

Those,  indeed,  whom  sufficient  reasons  (such 
as  God  hath  dispensed  to  us)  will  not  convince, 
upon  them  the  greatest  motives  would  have  small 

B.  S.  VOL-V.  6 
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SEBM.  efficacy';  so  father  Abraham  told  the  rich  man;  If 
^^'      they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  neither  will 


Lukexvi.  fff^  ^g  persuoded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 

John  V.  47.        They  may  pretend,  if  they  had  more  light,  they 

Matt.  would  be  persuaded;  like  those  who  said,  Let  him 
now  come  down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will  hdieve ; 
but  it  would  not  in  effect  prove  so,  for  they  would 
yet  be  devising  shifts,-  and  forging  exceptions ;  or, 
however,  they  would  oppose  an  impudent  fiace  and 
an  obstinate  will  against  the  truth. 

Wherefore  it  was  for  the  common  good,  and  to 
Divine  wisdom  it  appeared  sufficient,  that  upon  the 
balance  truth  should  much  outweigh  falsehood,  if 
the  scales  were  held  in  an  even  hand,  and  no  pre- 
judices were  thrown  in  against  it;  that  it  should 
be  conspicuous  enough  to  eyes,  which  do  not  avert 

-^cte.  themselves  from  it,  or  wink  on  purpose,  or  be 
clouded  with  lust  and  passion;  it  was  enough  that 
infidelity  is  justly  chargeable  on  men's  wilful  pra- 

johnxY.  vity;  and  that,  irp6(pa<Tiv  ovk  i-xovci,  JTiey  have  not^ 
as  our  Saviour  saith,  any  reasonable  excuse  for  it. 

But  so  much  for  the  causes  and  adjuncts  of 
fEuth;  the  effects  and  consequences  of  it  I  reserve 
for  another  occasion. 

Twoftffs  XP*^^  wiyv^fiovos'  k^v  fuj  aunf  nap^^  <n) fir  imp  oMp  ^cXor. 
—  Chrys.  in  Matt.  Horn.  xun.  [0pp.  Tom.  n.  p.  284.] 
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SERMON  III. 


OF    THE    VIRTUE    AND    REASONABLENESS   OF 
FAITH. 


2  Pet.  I.  I. 
To  them  t?uU  have  obtained  like  precious  faith  with  tu. 


0 


F  all  Ghristian  virtues,  as  there  is  none  more  sbrm. 


approved  and  dignified  by  Grod,  so  there  is 
none  less  considered  or  valued  by  men,  than 
faith ;  the  adversaries  of  our  Beligion  have  always 
had  a  special  pique  at  it;  wondering  that  it 
should  be  commanded,  as  if  it  were  an  arbitrary 
thing,  or  in  our  choice  to  believe  what  we  please ; 
why  it  should  be  commended,  as  if  it  were  praise- 
worthy to  be  subdued  by  reason;  either  by  that 
which  is  too  strong  for  us  to  resist,  or  by  that 
which  is  too  weak  to  conquer  us. 

But  that  faith  worthily  deserveth  the  praises 
and  privileges  assigned  thereto,  we  may  be  satisfied, 
if  we  do  well  consider  its  nature  and  ingredients, 
its  causes  and  rise,  its  effects  and  consequences. 

In  its  nature  it  doth  involve  knowledge,  or  the 
possession  of  truth,  which  is  the  natural  food,  the 
proper  wealth,  the  special  ornament  of  our  soul; 
knowledge  of  truths  most  worthy  of  us,  and  im- 
portant to  us,  as  conversing  about  the  highest 

6—2 
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SERM.  objects,  and  conducing  to  the  noblest  use;  know- 

'- — ledge  peculiar,  and  not  otherwise  attainable,  as 

lying  without  the  sphere  of  our  sense,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  reason;  knowledge  conveyed  to 
us  with  great  evidence  and  assurance;  the  greatest^ 
indeed,  that  can  be,  considering  the  nature  of  its 
objects,  and  the  general  capacities  of  men. 

It  implieth  (that  which  giveth  to  every  virtue 
its  form  and  worth)  a  good  use  of  our  reason,  in 
carefully  weighing  and  uprightly  judging  about 
things  of  greatest  concernment  to  us :  it  implieth 
a  closing  with  God's  providence  dispensing  oppor- 
tunities, and  representing  motives  serving  to  beget 
it;  a  compliance  with  God's  grace  attracting  and 
inclining  our  souls  to  embrace  his  heavenly  truth : 
it  implieth  also  good  opinions  of  God,  and  good 
affections  toward  him,  which  are  requisite  to  the 
believing  (upon  his  testimony,  promise,  or  com- 
mand) points  very  sublime,  very  difficult,  very 
cross  to  our  fancy  and  humour. 

The  causes  also,  which  concur  in  its  production, 
are  very  excellent;  many  virtuous  dispositions  of 
soul  are  requisite  to  the  conception  and  birth  of  it: 
there  must  be  a  sober,  composed,  and  wakeful 
mind,  inquisitive  after  truth,  apt  to  observe  it 
starting,  and  ready  to  lay  hold  on  it:  there  must 
be  diligence  and  industry  in  attending  to  the  pro- 
posals, and  considering  the  enforcements  of  it: 
there  must  be  sincerity  and  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, in  avowing  its  cause,  against  the  exceptions 
raised  against  it  by  prejudice  and  carnal  conceit, 
by  sensual  appetites  and  passions,  by  temptation 
and  worldly  interest :  there  must  be  great  humility, 
disposing  us  to  a  submission  of  our  understanding, 
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and  a  resignation  of  our  will  unto  God,  in  admit-  seem. 
ting  notions  which  debase   haughty  conceit,   in \ — 


espousing  duties  which  repress  sturdy  humour: 
there  must  be  much  resolution  and  courage,  in 
undertaking  things  very  difficult,  hazardous,  and 
painBil;  much  patience,  in  adhering  to  a  profes- 
sion, which  exacteth  so  much  pain,  and  exposeth 
to  so  much  trouble:  there  must  be  great  prudence, 
in  applying  our  choice  (among  so  many  compe- 
titions and  pretences  claiming  it)  to  that  which  is 
only  good;  in  seeing  through  fallacious  disguises, 
and  looking  over  present  appearances,  so  as  to 
descry  the  just  worth,  and  the  final  consequence 
of  things:  there  must,  in  fine,  be  a  love  of  truth, 
and  a  liking  of  all  virtue,  which  is  so  highly  com- 
mended, and  so  strictly  prescribed  by  the  Christian 
doctrine. 

These  particulars,  commending  faith  to  us,  the 
time  forbiddeth  me  to  prosecute;  I  shall  only 
therefore  now  insist  upon  the  last  head,  concerning 
its  effects,  whereby  (as  the  goodness  of  a  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruits)  the  great  excellency  thereof 
will  appear. 

Its  effects  are  of  two  sorts;  one  springing  na- 
turally from  it,  the  other  following  it  in  way  of  re- 
compense from  Divine  bounty:  I  shall  only  touch 
the  first  sort;  because  in  this  its  virtue  is  most 
seen,  as  in  the  other  its  felicity. 

Faith  is  naturally  efficacious  in  producing  many 
rare  fruits;  naturally,  I  say,  not  meaning  to  ex- 
clude supernatural  grace,  but  supposing  faith  to  be 
a  fit  instrument  thereof;  for,  God  worketh  in  us  to  phu.  u.  13. 
iviU  and  to  do,  but  in  a  way  suitable  to  our  nature, 
employing  such  means  as  properly  serve  to  incline 
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SEKM.  and  excite  us  unto  good  practice ;  and  such  is  faith^ 
^^"      supported  and  wielded  by  his  grace;  for,  indeed. 

Even  in  common  life  faith  is  the  compass  by 
which  men  steer  their  practice,  and  the  main  spring 
of  action,  setting  aU  the  wheels  of  our  activity  on 
going;  every  man  acteth  with  serious  intention, 
and  with  vigour  answerable  to  his  persuasion  of 
things,  that  they  are  worthy  his  pains,  and  attain- 
able by  his  endeavoiu*s;  what  moveth  the  husband- 
man to  employ  so  much  care,  toil,  and  expense 
in  manuring  his  ground,  in  ploughing,  in  sowing, 
in  weeding,  in  fencing  it,  but  a  persuasion  that  he 
shall  reap  a  crop,  which  in  benefit  will  answer  aU? 
what  stirreth  up  the  merchant  to  undertake  tedious 
voyages  over  vast  and  dangerous  seas,  adventuring 
his  stock,  abandoning  his  ease,  exposing  his  life  to 
the  waves,  to  rocks  and  shelves,  to  storms  and 
hurricanes,  to  cruel  pirates,  to  sweltiy  heats  and 
piercing  colds,  but  a  persuasion,  that  wealth  is  a 
very  desirable  thing,  and  that  hereby  he  may 
acquire  it?  what  induceth  a  man  to  conform 
unto  strictest  rules  of  diet  and  abstinence,  readily 
to  swallow  down  the  most  unsavoury  potions, 
patiently  to  endure  cuttings  and  burnings,  but  a 
faith  that  he  thereby  shall  recover  or  preserve 
health,  that  highly  valuable  good?  From  the 
same  principle  are  all  the  carking,  all  the  plodding, 
all  the  drudging,  all  the  daring,  all  the  scuffling  in 
the  world  easily  derivable.  In  like  manner  is  faith 
the  square  and  the  source  of  our  spiritual  activity, 
disposing  us  seriously  to  imdertake;  earnestly,  re- 
solutely, industriously,  and  constantly  to  pursue 
the  designs  of  virtue  and  piety,  brooking  the  pains 
and  hardships,  breaking  through  the  difficulties 
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and  hazards^  which  occur  in  religions  practice;  en-  serm. 

gaging  us  to  the  performance  of  duty,  deterring  us — 

from  the  commission  of  sin. 

What  but  faith,  eyeing  the  prize,  will  quicken  Heb.xii.i. 
US  to  run  patiently  the  race  that  is  set  before  us?  14. ' 
what   but   faith,    apprehending   the   crown,    will  ^4, /s."^" 
animate  us  to  fight  stoutly  the  good  fight?   what  ^ '^™'  '^' 
but  faith,  assuring  the  wages,  will  support  us  in '  '^^^  ^' 
working  all  the  day  with  unwearied  industry  and 
patience?    what  can  raise  pious  hope,  what  can 
kindle  holy  desire,  what  can  spur  on  conscientious 
endeavour,  but  a  faith  of  attaining  worthy  recom- 
penses for  doing  well?  what  can  impress  an  effec- 
tual dislike  and  dread  of  offending,  but  a  faith  of 
incurring  grievous  punishment  and  sad  mischiefs 
thence? 

In  reason  a  strong  and  steady  belief  but  of  one 
point  or  two,  would  suffice  to  engage  us  upon  all 
duty,  and  to  restrain  us  from  all  sin.  Did  we  only 
believe  the  future  judgment,  with  the  results  of  it, 
that  alone  would  be  an  effectual  both  spur  and 
curb  to  us:  for  who  believing,  that  his  soul  then 
shall  be  laid  bare,  that  his  inmost  thoughts  and 
secretest  purposes  shall  be  disclosed  unto  the  view 
of  all  the  world,  will  presume  to  harbour  in  his 
breast  any  foul  thought  or  base  design?  who 
believing  that  he  shall  then  be  obliged  to  render 
an  accoimt  of  every  idle  word,  will  dare  to  utter  M»tt.  xu. 
villanous  blasphemies,  wicked  curses,  fond  oaths,  ^  * 
profane  jests,  vile  slanders  or  detractions,  harsh  cen- 
sures, or  bitter  reproaches?  who  being  persuaded, 
that  a  rigorous  amends  will  then  be  exacted  from 
him  for  any  wrong  he  doeth,  will  not  be  afraid  with 
violence  to  oppress,  or  with  fraud  to  circumvent  his 
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8ERM.  neighbour?  who  deeming  himself  accountable  then 
'. —  for  every  talent  and  opportunity,  will  find  in  his  heart 


to  squander  away  or  misemploy  his  time,  his  power, 
his  wealth,  his  credit,  his  wit,  his  knowledge,  his 
advantages  in  any  kind  of  doing  God  service?  who 
knowing  himself  obnoxious  to  a  sudden  trial,  whereat 
his  estate,  his  reputation,  his  life,  all  his  interest  and 
welfare  must  lie  at  stake,  will  contentedly  loose  his 
mind  in  wanton  sports  or  wild  frolics  ?  In  fine,  if 
we  are  really  persuaded,  that  presently  after  this 
short  and  transitory  life,  we  shall  openly,  in  the 
face  of  God,  angels,  and  men,  be  arraigned  at  an 
impartial  bar,  where  all  our  thoughts,  our  words, 
our  actions  shall  most  exactly  be  sifted  and  scan- 
ned; according  to  which  cognizance  a  just  doom 
shall  be  pronounced,  and  certainly  executed  upon 
us;  how  must  this  needs  engage  us  to  be  very 
sober  and  serious,  very  circumspect  and  vigilant 
over  our  mind,  our  tongue,  our  dealings,  our  con- 
versation, our  whole  lifel 

Again,  if  a  man  firmly  believeth,  that  by  a 

pious  course  of  life,  he  shall  gain  the  present  favour 

and  friendship  of  the  Almighty,  with  all  the  real 

goods  whereof  he  is  capable;   and  that  hereafter 

he  shall  be  rewarded  for  it  with  an  eternal  life  in 

perfect  rest,  in  glory,  in  joy,  in  beatitude  imspeak- 

I  Pet.  i.  4.  able;  that  he  shall  obtain  an  incorruptible  inherit- 

Luke  xu.   ^^^^^  ^  treasure  that  can  never  fail,  a  crown  that 

^^^•Jj^will  not  fade,  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken; 

38.  wherein  he  shall  enjoy  the  blissful  vision  of  God, 

smiling  in  love  upon  him;  the  presence  of  his 

gracious  Redeemer,  embracing  him  with  dear  affec- 

iOor.ii.9.  tion;  the  most  delightful  society  of  blessed  angels, 

Heb.xii.    ^^^  j^g^  spirits  made  perfect;  a  state  of  felicity, 
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surpa43smg  all  words  to  express  it,  all  thoughts  to  serm. 

conceive  it;  of  which  the  brightest  splendours,  and 

the  choicest  pleasures  here  can  yield  but  a  faint 
resemblance;  how  can  he  forbear  earnestly  to  em- 
brace and  pursue  such  a  course  of  practice?  what 
zeal  must  such  a  persuasion  inspire;  what  vigour 
must  it  rouse  within  him?  who  upon  any  terms 
would  forfeit  the  hopes  of  such  a  happiness?  who 
would  not  be  glad  to  undertake  any  pains,  or  en- 
dure any  hardships  for  it? 

And  who  likewise  heartily  is  persuaded,  that 
by  vicious  conversation  he  shall  incur  the  wrath  of 
Almighty  God,  and  stand  obnoxious  to  the  strokes 
of  his  severe  justice;  that  persisting  therein  h(B  in-  ^^^^ 
fidlibly  must  drop  into  the  bottomless  pit,  into  that  J^  ^.\ 
utter  darkness,  that  Aimace  of  fire  unquenchable,  Luke  ziii. 
that  lake  of  flaming  brimstone;  where  is  weeping  rJv.xx.  3. 
and  gnashing  of  teeth,  where  the  immortal  worm  ^**'  ^^' 
shall  gnaw  on  his  heart,  and  he  must  feel  the  pangs  f^l^^' 
of  a  never-dying  death;  that  state  of  most  bitter  435*  45. 
remorse,  of  most  horrid  despair,  of  most  forlorn  xxxm.  14. 
disconsolateness,  of  continual  and  endless  torment ;  10. ' 
wherein  he  shall  be  banished  from  the  fisice  of  God, ,  ^'^.'l 
and  by  inmiutable  destiny  barred  from  all  light,  all  ^^  ^  ^ 
ease,  all  solace ;  from  any  glimpse  of  hope,  from 
any  respite  of  pain;   the  wretchedness  of  which 
condition  not  the  sharpest  pain  of  body,  not  the 
sorest  anguish  of  mind,  not  the  saddest  distress 
here  can  anywise  reach  or  represent;  whoever,  I 
say,  is  possessed  with  a  belief  of  these  things  con- 
sequent on  a  wicked  life,  will  he  not  thence  be 
effectually  scared  from  it?  what  bait  of  temptation 
shall  allure  him,  what  force  shall  drive  him  thereto? 
will  he  for  a  flash  of  pleasure,  for  a  puff  of  fame, 
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s^RM.  for  a  lump  of  pelf;  will  he  in  compliment  or  com- 

'- —  plaisance  to  others,  in  apish  imitation  or  compliance 

with  a  fashion,  out  of  mere  wantonness,  or  in  re- 
gard to  some  petty  interest ;  will  he  in  hope  of  any- 
worldly  good,  or  fear  of  any  inconvenience  here, 
suffer  himself  to  be  cast  into  that  dismal  state? 
will  he  not  sooner  go  and  shake  a  lion  by  the  paw, 
sooner  provoke  an  adder  to  bite  him,  sooner  throw 
himself  down  a  precipice,  or  leap  into  a  caldron  of 
burning  pitch?  Certainly  in  reason  to  believe  such 
things,  and  to  sin,  can  hardly  be  consistent. 

Such  a  general  influence  is  &tith,  looking  with 
a  provident  eye  upon  future  rewards  and  conse- 
quences of  things,  apt  to  have  upon  our  practice: 
the  which  collaterally  taking  in  the  glorious  attri- 
butes of  God,  the  gracious  performances  of  our 
Saviour,  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  each  Divine 
precept,  the  manifold  obligations  and  encourage- 
ments to  duty,  the  whole  latitude  and  harmony  of 
evangelical  truth,  all  tending  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  holiness,  what  efficacy  must  it  needs 
have!  how  powerfully  must  it  incite  us  to  good 
practice ! 
I  Pet.  i.  We  are  told,  that  faith  doth  purify  our  souls. 

Acts XV.  9.  ^^d  cleanse  our  hearts*;  that  is,  our  whole  interior 
man,  all  the  faculties  of  our  soul ;  disposing  them 
to  an  universal  obedience  and  conformity  to  God's 
holy  will;  and  so  it  is:  for  faith  not  only  doth 
clear  our  understanding  from  its  defects,  (blind- 
ness, ignorance,  error,  doubt,)  but  it  cleanseth  our 
will  from  its  vicious  inclinations,  (from  stubborn, 
fro  ward,  wanton,  giddy  humours;)   it  freeth  our 

•  Taj  ^x^^  V®*'  riyviK6fT€i. — 1  Pet.  i.  22. 
KaSapliras  ras  Kopdiag  avr&p. — Acts  zr.  9« 
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affections  from  disorder  and  distemper^  in  tendency  sebm. 
toward  bad  objects,  and  in  pursuit  of  indifferent la- 


things with  immoderate  violence;  it  purgeth  our 
conscience^  or  reflexive  powers,  from  anxious  fear, 
suspicion,  anguish,  dejection,  despair,  and  all  such 
passions  which  corrode  the  soul:  how  it  effecteth 
this  we  might  declare;  but  we  cannot  better  set 
forth  its  efficacy  and  puissance,  than  by  considering 
the  special  and  immediate  influence  it  plainly  hath 
in  the  production  of  each  virtue,  or  on  the  per- 
formance of  every  duty ;  Add  to  your  faith  virtue,  2  Pet.  5. 5. 
saith   St   Peter;    implying  the  natural  order  ofji.    '^' 
things,  and  that  if  true  faith  precede,  virtue  will  l^' "' 
easily  follow. 

The  chief  of  all  virtues,  piety,  (comprising  the 
love  of  God,  fear  and  reverence  of  him,  confidence 
in  him,  gratitude  for  his  &vours  and  mercies,  devo- 
tion toward  him,  a  disposition  to  worship  and 
serve  him,)  seemeth  according  to  reason  inevitably 
consequent  from  it;  for  can  we  believe  God  super- 
excellent  in  all  perfection,  and  immensely  benign 
toward  us;  can  we  be  persuaded  that  in  free  good- 
ness he  did  create  us,  and  doth  continually  preserve 
us  in  being;  that  his  bounty  hath  conferred  on  us 
all  our  endowments  of  soul,  and  all  our  accommo- 
dations of  life;  that  he  hath  a  tender  desire  of  our 
welfare,  from  which  even  our  most  heinous  offences 
and  provocations  cannot  divert  him;  that  he  most 
wonderfully  hath  provided  for  our  happiness;  in 
order  thereto,  when  we  had  rebelled  and  revolted 
from  him,  sending  down  out  of  his  bosom,  from  the 
top  of  celestial  glory  and  bliss,  his  only  dear  Son, 
into  this  base  and  frail  state,  to  sustain  the  infirmi- 
ties of  our  nature,  the  inconveniences  of  a  poor 
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SERM.  life,  the  pains  of  a  bitter  and  shamefiil  death,  for 
'. —  our  recovery  from  sin  and  misery;  that  with  in- 
finite patience  he  driveth  on  this  gracious  design, 
continually  watching  over  us,  attracting  us  to  good, 
and  reclaiming  us  from  evil  by  his  grace,  notwith- 
standing our  frequent  and  stiff  reluctancies  thereto ; 
can,  I  say,  we  heartily  beUeve  these  points,  and  not 
love  him?  Can  the  eye  of  faith  behold  so  lovely 
beauty,  so  ravishing  sweetness  in  him,  and  the 
heart  not  be  affected?  Can  we  apprehend  so  many 
miracles  of  nature,  of  providence,  of  grace  per- 
formed by  him  for  our  saJ^e,  and  not  be  thankful  to 
him?  Can  we  likewise  beUeve  God  infinitely 
powei'fiil,  infinitely  just,  infinitely  pure,  and  withal 
not  dread  him,  not  adore  him?  Can  we  believe 
him  most  able,  most  willing,  most  ready  to  do  us 
good,  and  not  confide  in  him  ?  or  can  we  take  him 
to  be  most  veracious,  most  faithful,  most  constant, 
and  not  rely  on  his  promises?  Can  we  avow  him 
to  be  our  Maker,  our  Patron,  our  Lord,  our  Judge, 
and  not  deem  ourselves  much  obliged,  much  con- 
cerned to  serve  him?  Can  we  believe,  that  God  in 
our  need  is  accessible,  that  he  calleth  and  inviteth 
us  to  him,  that  he  is  ever  willing,  and  ever  ready 
to  hear  us,  that  he  is  by  promise  engaged  to  grant 
us  whatever  we  do  with  humble  fervency  and  con- 
stancy request;  yet  forbear  to  pray,  or  easily  de- 
sist from  it?  Do  we  believe  his  omnipresence  and 
omniscience;  that  he  is  with  us  wherever  we  go, 
doth  know  all  we  think,  hear  all  we  say,  see  all  we 
do ;  and  will  not  belief  engage  us  to  think  honestly, 
to  speak  reverently,  to  act  iimocently  and  decently 
before  him?  Do  we  believe,  that  God's  commands 
do  proceed  from  that  will,  to  which  rectitude  is 
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essential;  from  that  wisdom,  which  in&llibly  disr  serm. 
cemeih  what  is  just  and  fit;  from  that  goodness, 


which  will  require  from  us  nothing  but  what  is  best 
for  us;  from  that  imquestionable  and  uncontrol- 
lable authority,  to  which  all  things  are  subject,  and 
must  submit;  will  not  this  sufficiently  engage  us  to 
obedience?  Surely  the  real  belief  (such  as  we 
have  about  common  things,  apprehended  by  our 
reason  or  by  our  sense)  of  any  such  Divine  act,  or 
attribute,  cannot  fail  to  strike  pious  affection,  and 
pious  awe  into  us. 

After  piety,  the  next  great  virtue  is  charity, 
the  which  also  is  easily  derived  from  a  pure  hearty 
as  St  Paul  speaketh,  and  faith  unfeigned;  it  repre- 1  Tim.  i. 
senting  peculiar  obligations  and  inducements  there-  ^'  ^' 
to,  from  the  most  peremptory  commands  of  God, 
from  the  signal  recompenses  annexed  to  that  duty, 
from  the  strict  relations  between  Christians,  from 
the  stupendous  patterns  of  charity  set  before  us. 
Who  can  withhold  love  from  him,  whom  he  be- 
lieveth  his  brother,  in  a  way  far  nobler  than  that  of 
nature,  so  constituted  by  God  himself,  the  common 
Father,  by  spiritual  regeneration,  and  adoption  of 
grace;  whom  he  beHeveth  bom  of  the  same  hea- 
venly seed,  renewed  after  the  same  Divine  image, 
quickened  by  the  same  Holy  Spirit;  imited  to  him 
not  only  in  blood,  but  in  soul ;  resembling  him,  not  in 
temper  of  body  or  lineaments  of  face,  but  in  con- 
formity of  judgment  and  practice ;  partner  of  the  one 
inheritance,  and  destinated  to  lead  a  life  with  him 
through  all  eternity,  in  peaceful  consortship  of  joy 
and  bliss?  Who  can  deny  him  love,  whom  he  be- 
lieveth  out  of  the  same  miserable  case  by  the  same 
price  redeemed  into  the  same  state  of  mercy?  for 
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8BRic«  whom  he  by  £aith  vieweth  the  common  Saviour 

m 
! divesting  himself  of  gloiy,  pinching  himself  with 

want^  wearying  himself  with  labour,  loaded  with 
contumeUes,  groaning  under  pain,  weltering  in 
blood,  and  breathing  out  his  soul,  propounding  all 
this  as  an  example  of  our  charity,  and  demanding 
it  from  us  as  the  most  special  instance  of  our  grate- 
ful obedience  to  him?  What  greater  endearments 
can  be  imagined,  what  more  potent  incentives  of 
love,  what  more  indissoluble  bands  of  friendship, 
than  are  these?  Can  such  a  believer  forbear  to 
wish  his  neighbour  well,  to  have  complacence  in 
his  good,  to  sympathise  with  his  adversities,  to  per- 
form all  offices  of  kindness  to  him  ?    Can  he  in  the 

I  John  iii  need  of  his  brother  shut  up  his  bowels  of  compas- 
sion, or  withhold  his  hand  from  relieving  him? 
Can  a  man  know,  that  God  requireth  this  practice 
as  the  noblest  fruit  of  our  faith,  and  most  accept- 
able part  of  our  obedience,  which  he  hath  pro- 
mised to  crown  with  most  ample  rewards;  can  he 

Heb.  vi.  believe,  that  God  will  recompense  his  labour  of 
love  with  everlasting  rest,  and  for  a  small  expense 
of  present  goods  will  bestow  immense  treasures  in 
the  other  world,  and  yet  abstain  from  charitable 
beneficence?  Who  can  forbear  sowing,  that  be- 
lieveth  he  shall  reap  so  plentiful  a  crop ;  or  abstain 
from  dealing  in  that  trade,  whereby  he  is  assured 
to  be  so  vast  a  gainer? 

In  like  manner  is  &ith  productive  of  meekness, 
in  comporting  with  injuries,  discourtesies,  neglects, 
and  provocations  of  any  kind:  for  who  can  be 
fiercely  angry,  who  can  entertain  any  rancorous 
grudge  or  displeasure  against  him,  whom  he  be- 
lieveth  his  brother,  and  that  upon  so  many  accounts 
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he  is  obKged  to  love  him?    Who  that  believeth  sebm« 

God  hath  pardoned  himself  so  much,  and  doth  con- — 

tinually  bear  so  many  wrongs,  so  many  indignities 
from  him,  will  not  in  conscience  and  gratitude 
toward  God  bear  with  the  infirmities  of  his  neigh- 
bour? Who  can  look  upon  the  pattern  of  his 
Saviour,  patiently  enduring  so  many  grievous 
affironts,  without  a  disposition  to  imitate  him,  and 
to  do  the  like  for  his  sake?  Who  that  taketh  him- 
self for  a  child  of  God,  a  citizen  of  heaven,  an  heir 
of  eternal  glory,  can  be  so  much  concerned  in  any 
trivial  accident  here;  can  deign  to  have  his  passion 
stirred  for  any  worldly  respect?  as  if  his  honour 
could  be  impaired,  or  his  interest  suffer  diminution 
by  any  thing  said  or  done  below. 

Again,  Faith  is  the  mother  of  sincerity,  that 
comprehensive  virtue,  which  seasoneth  all  other 
virtues,  and  keepeth  them  sound :  for  it  assuring  us, 
that  an  all-seeing  eye  doth  view  our  heart,  doth  Ps.c.xxix. 
encompass  our  paths,  is  present  to  all  our  closest 
retirements;  that,  AU  things  are  naked  and  open  to  Heb.  !▼. 
the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  how  vain  ^^' 
must  it  appear  to  us  anywise  to  dissemble,  or  pre- 
varicate, speaking  otherwise  than  we  think,  acting 
otherwise  than  we  pretend,  seeming  otherwise  than 
we  are;  concealing  our  real  intents,  or  disguising 
them  under  masks  of  deceitM  appearance  ?  If  we 
believe,  that  we  shall  be  judged,  not  according  to 
the  opinions  of  men  concerning  us,  or  our  poit  and 
garb  in  this  world,  but  as  we  are  in  ourselves,  and 
according  to  strictest  truth;  that  in  the  dose  of 
things  we  shall  be  set  forth  in  our  right  colours  and 
complexion,  all  varnish  being  wiped  away;  that  all 
our  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  shall  be  exposed  to 
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SERM.  most  public  censure;  that  hypocrisy  will  be  a  sore 
\ — aggravation  of  our  sin,    and  much   enlarge   our 


shame ;  how  can  we  satisfy  ourselves  otherwise  than 
in  the  pure  integrity  of  our  heart,  and  clear  up- 
rightness of  our  dealing? 

Likewise,  the  admirable  virtue  of  humility,  or 
sobriety  of  mind,  doth  sprout  from  fisdth;  inform- 
ing us,  that  we  have  nothing  of  our  own  to  boast 
of,  but  that  all  the  good  we  have,  we  can  do,  we 
may  hope  for,  are  debts  we  owe  to  God's  pure 
bounty  and  mercy ;  prompting  us  to  assume  nothing 
to  ourselves,  but  to  ascribe  all  the  honour  of  our 
endowments,  of  our  performances,  of  our  advan- 
tages unto  God;  keeping  us  in  continual  depend- 
ance  upon  God  for  the  succours  of  his  providence 
and  his  grace;  representing  to  us  our  natural  weak- 
ness, vilenessy  and  wretchedness,  together  with  the 
adventitious  defects  and  disadvantages  from  our 
wilftJ  misbehaviour,  the  unworthiness  of  our  lives, 
the  many  heinous  sins  we  have  committed,  and  the 
grievous  punishments  we  have  deserved. 

He  who  by  the  light  of  faith  doth  see,  that  he 
came  naked  into  the  world,  heir  to  nothing  but 
the  sad  consequences  of  the  original  apostasy;  that 
he  is  a  worm,  crawling  on  earth,  feeding  on  dust, 
and  tending  to  corruption;  that  he  liveth  only  by 
Oen.  ii.  17.  reprieve  from  that  fetal  sentence.  The  day  thou 
sinnest  thou  shalt  die;  that  he  was  a  caitiff  wretdi, 
a  mere  slave  to  sin,  a  forlorn  captive  of  hell;  and 
that  all  his  recovery  thence,  or  capacity  of  a  better 
state,  is  wholly  due  to  mercy;  that  he  subsisteth 
only  upon  alms,  and  hath  nothing  but  his  sins  and 
miseries,  which  he  may  call  his  own;  he  that  be- 
lieveth  these  things,  what  conceit  can  he  have  of 
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himself;  what  confidence  in  his  own  worth,  what  sebm. 
complacency  in  his  estate? 


Faith  also  doth  engage  to  the  virtue  of  temper- 
ance; discovering  not  only  the  duty,  but  the  ne- 
cessity thereof,  in  regard  to  our  state,  which  is  a 
state  of  continual  exercise  and  strife;  wherefore  as 
wrestlers  with  many  strong  adversaries,  as  racers 
for  a  noble  prize,  we  by  good  diet  and  constant 
labour  must  keep  ourselves  in  heart,  in  temper,  in 
breath  to  perform  those  combats;  according  to  that 
of  St  Paul,  Every  man  that  strivethfor  the  mastery  i  Cor.  ix. 
is  temperate  in  all  things.  **' 

Again,  Faith  is  productive  of  eontentedness  in 
our  state:  for  how  is  it  possible  that  he,  who  is 
fully  satisfied,  that  God  appointeth  his  station,  and 
allotteth  his  portion  to  each  one;  that  all  occur- 
rences depend  on  his  will,  and  are  managed  by  his 
providence,  should  take  anything  amiss;  as  if  it 
could  hap  better,  than  as  infinite  goodness  pleaseth, 
and  infinite  wisdom  determineth?  How  can  he, 
that  believeth  God  most  powerful  and  able,  most 
kind  and  willing,  ever  present  and  ready  to  help 
him,  be  in  any  case  disconsolate,  or  despair  of  sea- 
sonable relief?  What  can  discompose  him,  who 
knoweth  himself,  if  he  pleaseth,  inmioveably  happy ; 
that  his  best  good  is  secure  from  all  attacks,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  misfortune;  that  desiring 
what  is  best,  he  cannot  fail  of  his  desire;  that 
(hiihself  excepted)  all  ihe  world  cannot  anywise 
wrong  or  hurt  him  ? 

He  that  is  assured,  those  precepts.  Be  careful  Matt.  yi. 
for  nothing;  CaM  oM  your  burden  on  God;  Be  con-  pmi.  iv.  6. 
tent  with  such  things  as  ye  have — ^were  not  given  Heb.  ^1' 
to  mock  and  gull  us;  that  those  declarations  and  ^* 
B.  S.  VOL.  V.  7 
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SERM.  promises.  There  is  no  want  to  them  thai  fear  God 


III. 


No  good  thing  vdU  God  withhold  from  them  thai 

Luke  XII.   ^oiJcu^^yrigJitiy.  There  shall  no  evil  happen  to  the  just; 

pb.  xrxiv.  The  desire  of  the  righteotis  shall  he  granted;  All 

E^xxiv.  II.  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  who  love  God; 

Prov.  xu.  i^^j^  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteous 

^'  ^'^  _  nesSy  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you, 

a8.™'  ^^'  were  seriously  made,  and  will  surely  be  performed, 

^^att.  VI.    j^^^  loose  must  his  mind  be  from  all  solicitude  and 

anxiety!  how  steady  a  calm,  how  sweet  a  serenity 

will  that  faith  spread  over  his  soul,  in  regard  to  all 

worldly  contingencies ! 

It  will  also  beget  a  cheerful  tranquillity  of 
mind,  and  peace  of  conscience,  in  regard  to  our 
Rom.  XV.  future  state ;  that  which  St  Paul  calleth  All  joy  and 
peace  in  believing;  which  the  Apostle  to  the  He- 
Heb.  ui.  6;  brews  termoth  The  co7ifide7ice  and  rejoicing  of  hope; 
I  ipet.  L  8.  of  which  St  Peter  saith,  Believing,  ye  rejoice  with 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory:  for  he  that  is 
persuaded,  that  God  (in  whose  disposal  his  fortune 
and  feUcity  are)  is  reconciled  and  kindly  affected 
toward  him ;  that  he  doth  concern  himself  in  de- 
signing and  procuring  his  salvation;  that  to  pur- 
chase the  means  thereof  for  him,  the  Son  of  God 
purposely  came  down,  and  suffered  death;  that  an 
act  of  oblivion  is  past,  and  a  full  remission  of  sins 
exhibited  to  him,  if  he  will  embrace  it ;  that  now, 
Rom.  viii.  There  is  no  condemnation  to  them  thai  are  in  Christ 
T*  I.         Jesus;  and  that.  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have 
peace  with  God;  that  blessing  is  his  portion,  and 
CoL  i.  5.    that  an  eternal  heritage  of  joy  is  reserved  for  him, 
what  ease  must  he  find  in  his  conscience,  what  com- 
fort must  possess  his  heart!  how  effectually  will 
^  "^^-  that  of  the  Prophet  be  accomplished  in  him,  Thou 
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vnU  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  serm. 
on  ihecy  because  he  tntsteth  in  thee!  '— 

Again,  It  is  feith  which  breedeth  the  courage, 
and  upholdeth  the  patience  requisite  to  support  us 
in  our  spiritual  course. 

It  doth  inspire  courage,  prompting  to  attempt 
the  bravest  enterprises,  disposing  to  prosecute  them 
resolutely,  and  enabling  happily  to  achieve  them : 
for  he  that  believeth  himself  in  his  undertakings 
backed  by  Omnipotence,  and  that,  as  St  Paul,  he  ^^'  »▼ 
can  do  all  things  through  Christ  strengthening  him, 
what  should  he  fear  to  set  upon,  what  diflGlculty  i.  as. 
shoidd  keep  him  off,  what  hazard  should  dismay  \.^^  *^' 
him?  he  that  knoweth  himself,  by  reason  of  the 
succour  attending  him,  infinitely  to  overmatch  all 
opposition,  whom  should  he  not  dare  to  encounter? 
May  he  not  well  say  with  David,  The  Lord  is  my  pb.  xxvU. 
light  and  my  salvation,  whom  shall  I  fear?  the  Lord  ^viu.  6; 
is  the  strength  of  my  life,  of  whom  shall  I  he  afraid? 
Let  all  the  world,  let  earth  and  hell  combine  to  in* 
vade  him*^,  how  can  that  mate  his  spirit,  if  he  be-  advi.  i,  2. 
lieve  they  cannot  overthrow  him,  or  hurt  him, 
being  secured  by  the  invincible  protection  of  him, 
to  whose  will  all  things  do  bow;  in  comparison  to 
whom  nothing  is  puissant,  beside  whom  nothing  is 
really  formidable ;  seeing  none  but  he  can  kill,  none  Matt.  x. 
can  touch  the  soul  ? 

If  we  be  armed   with  the  spiritual  panoply, 

^  Vid.  ChrjB.  0pp.  Tom.  vu.  Orat.  u.  p.  61.  ["Oirfp  yap  apx^ 
fttvos  fivov,  €ls  TovTo  KM  pvp  KaTaXvo-ci  t6v  XiSyoy,  ori  c?  rig  pKairroiro 
ml  adueoirOf  wop*  iatrrov  iravreof  tovto  vaax^h  ov  nap  Mp^v,  ic$» 
ftv/MOi  ol  ddiKowrtt  icai  hnfpwifivr^i  i<rw  tig  tiyt  pfj  nap  cavrov 
TOVTO  noBoif  ol  yfpf  inaaav  Koi  Oakarraif  oUoxhntg  Koiyg  inawTtg  tl 
iwfkBoitWt  ovdi  fUKpow  TovTov  napaffka^ai  ^vriaovrai,  t6v  cV  Kvpt^ 
ypijyopovrra  nai  yi}<^0Fra.] 
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SEEM,  having:  our  head  covered  with  the  helmet  of  salva- 

III.       . 
—  ' —  tion,  our  heart  guarded  with  the  breastplate  of 

Epii.  VI.  righteousness,  our  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  our 
I  Thess.  ▼.  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of 
Rom.  xiii.  peaco,  all  our  body  sheltered  by  the  impenetrable 
aCor.vi.7.  shield  of  faith;  and  wielding  in  our  hands  by  faith 
Heb.  iv.  the  penetrant  two-edged  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which 
"•  is  the  Word  of  God;  what  assaults  may  we  not 

sustain,  what  foes  shall  we  not  easily  repel? 

The  most  redoubtable  enemy  we  have  is  our  own 

^.  V.  \7'  flesh,  which,  with  a  mighty  force  of  violent  appe- 

n-  tites  and  impetuous  passions,  is  ever  struggling 

Jr.    ' "'    with  our  reason,  and  warring  against  our  soul;  but 

it  faith  alone  dareth  to  resist,  and  is  able  to  quell; 

opposing  to  the  present  delights  of  sense  the  hopes 

of  future  joy,  quashing  transitory  satisfactions  by 

the  fears  of  endless  torment. 

The  world  is  another  powerful  enemy;  ever 
striving,  by  its  corrupt  principles,  by  its  bad  ex- 
amples, by  its  naughty  fashions,  by  its  menaces  of 
persecution,  damage,  and  disgrace,  by  its  promises 
of  vain  honour,  base  profit,  and  foul  pleasure,  to 
overthrow  and  undo  us;  but  a  resolute  faith  will 
I  John  V.  defeat  its  attempts;  for,  He,  saith  St  John,  that  is 
I'pet.  i.  4.  bom  of  God,  overcometh  the  world;  and  this  is  the 
22,    *^'     victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith : 
the  faith  of  a  better  world  will  defend  us  from  the 
frowns  and  the  flatteries  of  this;  the  riches,  glories, 
and  joys   of  heaven,   thereby  presented    to  our 
minds,  will  secure  us  from  being  enchanted  with 
the  wealth,  splendours,  and  pleasures  of  earth. 
Another  fierce  adversary  is  the  cursed  fiend; 
I  Pet.  y.  8.  WIio,  ever,  like  a  roaring  lion,  goeth  about  seeking 
to  devour  us,. or  like  a  treacherous  snake  lieth  in 
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wait  to  bite  us;  raising  panic  fears  to  daunt  and  serm. 

afl&ight  us ;  laying  subtle  trains  of  temptation  to '• — 

abuse  and  seduce  us:  but  him  by  resistance  we 
may  easily  put  to  flight,  for,  Resist  the  devil,  saith  James  w. 
St  James,  and  he  will  flee  from  you;  and  how  weEph.iv.37. 
must  resist  him  St  Peter  telleth  us,  Whom  resist  i  Pot.  y.  9. 
steadfast  in  faith;  and  St  Paul  also,  Above  aU,  saith  ,(J]  *  ^** 
he,  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  he 
able  to  quench  the  fiery  darts  of  the  ivicked  one:  if 
we  hold  forth  this  glittering  shield,  it  will  dazzle 
his  sight,  and  damp  his  courage;  being  not  able  to 
endure  its  lustre,  or  stand  its  opposition,  he  wiU 
instantly  retire;  fearing  that  by  our  victory  over 
his  temptations  (through  reliance  on  God's  help, 
and  adherence  to  his  truth)  our  reward  shall  be 
heightened,  and  his  torment  (the  torment  of  impros- 
perous  envy  and  baffled  malice)  be  increased. 

Faith  also  will  arm  us  with  patience  to  endure 
whatever  events  shall  be  dispensed,  with  alacrity 
and  comfort;  Ughtening  the  most  heavy  burdens 
imposed  on  us,  sweetening  the  most  distasteful 
occurrences  incident  to  us:  for, 

He  who  is  persuaded,  that  by  any  damage  here 
sustained  for  conscience  toward  God,  he  shall  be- 
come a  huge  gainer,  receiving,  as  the  Gospel  pro- 
miseth,  an  hundred-fold,   and  inheriting  eternal  Matt.  xix. 
life,  what  will  he  not  gladly  lose?  will  he  not  wil-  Lukexviu. 
lingly  put  forth  all  he  hath  in  this  most  profitable  ^^j^  i^  § 
usury?  will  he  not,  as  those^Hebrews  did,  take 
joyfully  the  spoiling  of  his  goods,  knowing  that  he  Heb.x.34. 
hath  in  heaven  a  better  and  an  enduring  substance  ? 

He  who  believeth,  that  in  regard  to  any  dis-  Matt.  v. 
grace  cast  on  him  for  his  virtue,  he  shall  be  hon- 
oured by  God,  and  crowned  with  heavenly  glory, 
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SERM.  will  he  not  in  a  manner  be  proud  and  ambitious  of 

_  _J such  disgrace?  will  he  not,  as  the  Apostles  did, 

Acts  V.  41.  rejoice  that  he  is  coimted  worthy  to  suffer  shame 
x^Pet.  i7.  f^j.  ^^  j^^^^  ^f  Christ? 

He  who  trusteth,  that  for  a  little  pains  taken 
Matt.  V.  in  God's  service,  he  shall  receive  woXvv  ikurdov^ 
Lukevi.  abundant  wages,  far  exceeding  the  merit  of  his 
35^^  j»  8  labour,  will  he  not  cheerfully  bear  any  toil  or 

drudgery  therein? 

Eom.  viiL        H!e  who  with  St  Paul  computeth.  That  the  light 

'®-  afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a  moment,  are  not 

worthy  to  he  compared  with  the  glories  that  shall  he 

2  Cor.  iy.  revcoled ;  and  that.  Those  light  momentary  ajlictions 

do  work  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  weight  of 

glory;  will  they  not,  indeed,  be  light  unto  him;  will 

he  not  feel  them  lying  on  him,  as  a  few  straws  or 

feathers? 

Mfttt.  X.  He  who  conceiveth  our  Lord's  word  true,  that 

Lukexvu.  by  losing  his  life  he  shall  find  it,  or  that  death  shall 

Pb'.  cxxvi.  become  to  him  a  door  into  a  happy  immortality, 

i'Tun.  ii.  would  he  not  gladly  upon  such  terms  be  killed  all 

"pet  iv    *^®  ^^y  l^^g>  ^^^  ^®  always  delivered  unto  death 

»3.      ...  for  Jesus? 

Rom.  vm.  .^ 

17.  He  who  by  faith  is  assured,  that  any  disasters 

10.  '  '  befalling  him  are  not  inflictions  of  wrath,  but  ex- 
Bom.  vUl"  pressions  of  love  toward  him,  by  God  in  kindness 
fbor.  iv.  <lispe^ed  as  trials  of  his  faith,  as  exercises  of  his 
"•  .  virtue,  as  occasions  of  his  acquiring  more  plentiful 
Acts  XX.*  rewards,  how  can  he  be  disgusted  at  them,  or  dis- 
jtJn™i.l'.  composed  by  them?  why  should  he  not  rather 
R^'^;  ^'  accept  them  as  favours,  as  felicities,  with  a  thank- 
Matt.  V.  fjj  Qj^^  joyful  heart;  Counting  it,  as  St  James 
j^^\-  *•  adviseth,  all  joy  when  he  faUeth  into  divers  temptor 
23.  tions. 
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In  fine^  it  is  faith  alone  which  can  plant  in  us  serm. 

that  which  is  the  root  of  all  contentedness  and  all '- — 

patience^  a  just  indifference  and  unconcemedness 
about  all  things  here:  it  alone  can  untack  ourCoi. m.  i. 
minds  and  affections  from  this  world,  rearing  our 
souls  from  earth,  and  fixing  them  in  heaven :  for  if 
we  are  persuaded,  there  is  a  state  of  life  infinitely 
more  desirable  than  the  best  condition  here;  if  we 
believe  there  are  things  attainable  by  us,  incompar- 
ably better  than  any  which  this  world  affordeth;  in 
respect  to  which  all  these  glories  are  but  smoke,  all 
these  riches  are  but  dirt,  all  these  deUghts  are  but 
dreams,  all  these  businesses  are  but  triflings,  all 
these  substances  are  but  shadows^;  how  in  our 
minds  can  we  prize,  how  in  our  affections  can  we 
cleave  unto  these  things!  how  then  can  we  find  in 
our  hearts  to  spend  upon  them  more  care  or  pain 
than  is  needfrd! 

He  that  taketh  himself  here  to  be  out  of  his 
element,  that  he  is  but  a  stranger  and  sojourner  Heb.  xi. 
upon  earth ^,  that  he  hath  here  no  abiding  city,  no  '^' 
country,  no  house,  no  land,  no  treasure,  no  con- 
siderable interest,  but  that  he  is  merely  wayfaring, 
in  passage  toward  his  true  home  and  heavenly 
country;  the  Jerusalem  above,  whereof  he  is  aGai.iir.«6. 
citizen,  where  his  grand  concerns  do  lie,  where  he 
hath  reserved  for  him  immoveable  possessions  and 
unvaluable  treasures;  where  he  is  designed  to  en- 
joy most  noble  privileges  and  most  illustrious  dig- 
nities in  the  court  of  the  great  King;  how  can  he 

*  Omnia  imagtnaria  in  8eoulo,  et  nihil  veri. — TertuU.  de  Ck)r. 
cap.  XIII.  [0pp.  p.  109  B.] 

**  *H  frfH^rri  aper^,  ica\  ij  iracra  apcri^,  to  (ivov  flvai  rov  KSafiov 
rovrov. — Chrys.  in  Hob.  xi.  13.  [0pp.  Tom.  iv.  p.  661.  j 
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SERM.  have  his  heart  here  sticking  in  this  earthly  clay, 

'- — entangled  with  the  petty  cares,  amused  with  the 

sorry  entertainments  of  this  life?  how  can  he 
Gal.  vi  14;  otherwise  than  with  St  Paul  be  dead,  and  cruci- 
fied to  this  world?  how  can  he  withhold  his  mind 
from  soaring  thither  in  contemplation,  and  in  affec- 
tion dwelling  there®,  whither  his  desires  and  hopes 
do  all  tend,  where  his  joy  and  felicity  are  found, 
where  the  great  objects  of  his  esteem  and  love  do 
reside? 

But  you  will  perhaps  interpose,  and  say :  These 
are,  indeed,  fine  sayings,  but  where  do  such  effects 
appear?  who,  I  pray,  doth  pmctise  according  to 
these  notions?  where  is  that  gallant  to  be  found, 
who  doth  work  so  great  exploits?  where  may  we 
discern  that  height  of  piety,  that  tenderness  of 
charity,  that  meek  comportment  with  injuries  and 
affronts,  that  clear  sincerity,  that  depth  of  humility, 
that  strictness  of  temperance,  that  perfect  contented- 
ness,  and  undisturbed  calmness  of  mind,  that  stout- 
ness of  courage  and  stifl&iess  of  patience,  which 
you  talk  of  as  the  undoubted  issues  of  faith?  who 
is  the  man  that  with  such  glee  doth  hug  afflictions, 
or  biddeth  adversity  so  welcome  to  his  home?  where 
dwell  they,  who  so  little  regard  this  world,  or  so 
much  affect  the  other?  do  we  not  see  men  run  as 
if  they  were  wild  after  preferment,  wealth,  and 
pleasure  ?  what  do  they  else,  but  scrape  and  scramble 
and  scuffle  for  these  things?  doth  not  every  man 
moan  the  scantiness  of  his  lot,  doth  not  every 
man  flinch  at  any  trouble,  doth  not  every  one  with 
all   his  might  strive  to  rid  himself  of  anything 

•  'Eicci  fi€r€»pHti  rijv  ^XV"  t^"  riyxripav  ij  nlfmu — W.  Or.  LV. 
Tom.  V.  [p.  370.] 
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disgustful  to  his  sense  or  fancy?     Are  not  therefore  serm. 

such   encomiums  of  faith  mere   speculations^   or '- — 

brave  rodomontades  of  divinity? 

The  objection,  I  confess,  is  a  shrewd  one;  but 
I  must  reply  to  it :  you  say,  Where  are  such  eflfects, 
where  are  such  men?  I  ask  then.  Where  is  faith, 
where  are  believers?  shew  me  the  one,  and  I  will 
shew  you  the  other:  if  such  eflfects  do  not  appear, 
it  is  no  argument  that  faith  cannot  produce  them, 
but  a  sign  that  faith  is  wanting;  as  if  a  tree  doth 
not  put  forth  in  due  season,  we  conclude  the  root  is 
dead;  if  a  fountain  yield  no  streams,  we  suppose  it 
dried  up:  Shew  me,  saith  St  James,  thy  faith  by  James  a. 
thy  works ;  implying,  that  if  good  works  do  not 
shine  forth  in  the  conversation,  it  is  suspicious 
there  is  no  true  faith  in  the  heart:  for  such  faith 
is  not  a  feeble  weening,  or  a  notion  swimming  in 
the  head,  it  is  not  a  profession  issuing  from  the 
mouth,  it  is  not  following  such  a  garb,  or  adhering 
to  such  a  party,  but  a  persuasion  fixed  in  the  heart 
by  good  reason,  by  firm  resolution,  by  lively  sense ; 
it  is  With  the  heart,  as  St  Paul  saith,  man  helieveth  Rom.  x. 
unto  righteousness ;  that  is  the  fiiith  we  speak  of,  '°* 
and  to  which  we  ascribe  the  production  of  so  great 
and  worthy  eflfects :  if  a  man  wanteth  that,  attested 
by  practice  suitable,  though  he  know  all  the  points 
exactly,  though  he  readily  will  say  Amen  U)  every 
article  of  the  Creed,  though  he  wear  all  the  badges 
of  a  Christian,  though  he  frequent  the  congrega- 
tions, and  comply  with  the  forms  of  our  Religion, 
yet  is  he  really  an  infidel :  for  is  he  not  an  infidel 
who  denieth  God?  and  is  he  not  such  a  renegade 
who  liveth  impiously  ?  he  is  so  in  St  Paul's  account ; 
for.  They  jyrofess,  saith  he  of  such  persons,  that  they  Tit.  1. 16. 
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SSBM.  hn/ow  Oodf  but  in  works  they  deny  him;  and,  He 

^ —  is  not  a  Jew,  saith  the  same  Apostle,  (he  is  not  a 

18.™'  ^     Christian,  may  we  by  parity  of  reason  affirm,)  who 

is  one  outwardly ;  hut  he  is  a  Christian  who  is  one 

inwardly:  and  faith  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit, 

and  not  in  the  letter;  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  bvt 

of  God :  we  may  attribute  to  a  barren  conceit,  or 

to  a  formal  profession,  the  name  of  faith,  but  it  is 

in  an  equivocal  or  wide  sense;  as  a-  dead  man  is 

called  a  man,  or  a  dry  stick  resting  in  the  earth  a 

Jameaii.    tree;  for  so.  Faith,  saith  St  James,  withovt  works 

^^'  is  dead ;  is  indeed  but  a  trunk,  or  carcass  of  faith, 

ii.  26.       resembling  it  in  outward  shape,  but  void  of  its 

spirit  and  life. 

To  our  infidelity  therefore,  that  overspreading 

vice;  to  the  unsincerity,  or  deadness  of  our  faith, 

'    the  great  defects  of  our  practice  are  to  be  imputed; 

that  is  the  grand  source  from  which  impiety  doth 

so  overflow;   that  so  few  instances  of  sprightly 

virtue  are  visible,  may  be  a  sign  the  time  is  the 

same,  or  very  like  to  that,  of  which  our  Lord  saith, 

Lukexviii.  When  the  Son  of  man  cometh,  shaU  he  indeed  find 

faith  upon  the  earth  ? 

But  if  such  effects  can  now  rarely  be  found,  yet 
time  hath  been,  when  they  were  more  rife,  scarce 
any  time  hath  been  quite  destitute  of  them;  every 
age  since  the  foundation  of  things  may  have  tokens 
and  trophies  to  shew  of  faith's  victorious  efficacy; 
so  many  actions  as  there  have  been  truly  great  and 
glorious,  so  many  gallant  feats  have  been  achieved 
by  faith:  if  we  survey  the  lives  of  the  ancient 
Patriarchs,  of  the  Prophets,  of  the  Apostles,  of  the 
Martyrs  and  Confessors  of  true  Religion,  their  fidth 
in  all  their  works  is  most  conspicuous. 
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Faith  recommended  that  excellent  sacrifice  of  sbrm. 

Abel  to  Divine  acceptance,  and  advanced  him  to '- — 

the  rank  of  first  martyr  for  piety.  ^®^*  ^  ^' 

On  the  wings  of  faith  did  Enoch  mount  to 
heaven,  snatching  the  reward  due  to  his  faithfiil, 
and  therefore  well-pleasing  obedience. 

Faith  preserved  Noah  from  two  mighty  deluges, 
one  of  sin,  the  other  of  water,  overflowing  the  earth; 
by  it  he  stemmed  the  torrent  of  the  one,  and  rode 
on  the  back  of  the  other;-  it  encouraged  him  to 
be  a  preacher  of  righteousness  against  the  grain,  *  ^^^  ?|-  5- 
and  a  practiser  of  it  against  the  fashion  of  the 
world,  not  regarding  iJie  common  hatred  and 
envy  which  he  did  incur  thereby;  it  moved  him 
to  undertake  that  great  and  strange  work  of 
building  the  ark,  for  a  sanctuary  and  seminaiy  of 
mankind;  the  type  of  that  spiritual  vessel,  by 
embarking  into  which  through  faith  we  are  saved 
from  utter  ruin. 

Faith  disposed  Abraham  to  forsake  his  country 
and  home,  his  estate,  his  kindred,  following  Divine 
conduct  he  knew  not  whither;  to  wander  abroad 
and  sojourn  among  barbarous  strangers:  fidth  in-Heb.xi. 8. 
clined  him,  at  God's  command,  to  sacrifice  his  only 
son^,  a  goodly  youth  in  the  flower  of  his  age  and 
hopes,  worthily  most  dear  unto  him ;  the  son  of  his 
old  age,  and  the  comfort  thereof,  given  to  him  by 
miracle  and  in  special  favour;  the  prop  of  his 
family,  and  the  heir  of  promise,  by  whom  his  seed 
was  to  be  propagated,  and  his  memory  to  flourish; 
him  was  he  ready  in  obedience  with  his  own  hand  to 
slay,  quelling  nature  and  his  bowels,  thwarting  his 
own  hopes^  defying  all  semblances  of  contradiction, 

'  Vid.  Chrys.  Opp.  Tom.  vu.  p.  17. 
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SERM.  or  clashing  between  the  commands  and  promises 
— ?5_ofGod. 


Faith,  through  the  rudest  efforts  of  envy  and 
malice,  through  the  dismal  calamities  of  exile  and 
slavery,  through  hideous  snares  of  temptation, 
through  villanous  slanders,  through  loathsome 
prisons  and  fetters  of  iron,  all  sustained  with  ad- 
mirable moderation  and  presence  of  mind,  did  rear 
up  Joseph  to  the  helm  of  that  great  kingdom. 

The  same  inclined  Moses  to  exchange  the  dig- 
nities and  delights  of  a  court  for  a  state  of  vagrancy 
and  servility;  it  heartened  him  to  outbrave  the 
invincible  obstinacy  of  a  mighty  prince;  it  steeled 
him  with  patience  to  conduct  for  the  space  of  forty 
years,  through  a  wild  desert,  a  most  perverse  and 
mutinous  herd  of  people. 

Faith  was  mother  of  that  renowned  patience, 

which  exhausted  Satan's  quiver,  and  wore  out  his 

Jobxix.     invention  in  suggesting  mischiefs;  /  know  that  my 

Redeemer  livethy  was  the  rock,  on  which  that  un- 

shakeable  patience  of  Job  was  founded. 

That  pricked  the  ruddy  stripling  forward,  naked 
and  unarmed,  with  undaunted  heart  and  coun- 
tenance, to  invade  the  monster  of  Gath,  that  tower 
of  flesh,  swelUng  with  rage  and  pride,  and  all 
I  Sam.  fenced  with  brass  and  steel;  Thou  cornet  to  me, 
said  he,  with  a  sword,  and  with  a  spear,  and  with 
a  shield;  hut  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  iJie 
Lord  of  hosts:  there  lay  his  confidence,  thence 
sprung  his  admirable  courage. 

To  this  the  bold  attempts,  and  the  glorious  vic- 
tories of  Joshua,  of  Gideon,  of  Barak,  of  Jephtha, 
of  Samson,  of  Jonathan,  of  the  Maccabees,  are 
worthily  ascribed,   who   with   small   forces,  upon 


xviL  45. 
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great  disadvantages,    did    assault,   did  vanquish  seem. 
mighty  enemies  and  oppressors.  1— 

This  inflamed  the  zeal  of  Elias,  by  which  he  i  Kings 
alone  did  check  and  control  the  degenerate  follies  of  S^io; ' 
his  nation,  surmounting  the  indignation  of  princes  *^*  ^" 
which  favoured  them;  it  fed  him  in  the  wilderness 
by  the  purveyance  of  ravens;  it  framed  the  wheels  *  Ki°««  '^' 
of  that  fiery  chariot,  which  transported  him  into 
heaven. 

This  made  Jeremy,  with  like  zeal  and  coxirage, 
dare  to  cany  most  unwelcome  news  and  unpleasant 
messages  to  an  outrageous  people,  not  daunted  by 
their  angry  menaces  or  cruel  misusages;   his  feetJ®^-... 
sunk  into  the  mire,  but  faith  bore  up  his  heart  6. 
above  all  discouragement. 

This  saved  the  conscience  of  those  three  brave 
youths  clear  from  that  impiety  into  which  bar- 
barous violence  would  have  driven  them,  so  that 
neither  the  fury  of  that  great  monarch,  nor  his 
gaping  furnace  could  terrify  them  into  sin;  faith 
putting  into  their  mouths  those  manful  words,  O  ^^[^\^^ 
Nebuchadnezzar^  we  are  not  careful  to  answer  thee 
in  this  maiter.  If  it  he  so,  our  God  whom  we  serve 
is  able  to  deliver  us  from  the  burning  fiery  farnxwey 
and  he  will  deliver  us  out  of  thy  hand,  0  king.  But 
if  not,  be  it  hnown  unto  thee,  that  we  will  not  serve 
thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image  which  thou 
hast  set  up:  their  faith  carried  them  undaunted 
into  the  flames,  and  kept  them  untouched  within 
them;  so  that  they  became  as  gold  not  wasted,  but 
tried  and  purified  in  the  furnace. 

Neither  could  a  danger  no  less  terrible  scare         . 
the  noble  Daniel  from  his  devotions;  his  fidth  did  33. 
stop  the  lions'  mouths;  and,  He,  saith  the  text,  io,m,  ij. 
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SERM.  was  taken  up  out  of  the  den,  and  no  manner  of 
!_  hurt  was  fmmd  upon  him,  because  he  trusted  in  his 


God. 

Such  exploits  of  spiritual  prowess  were  achieved 
by  an  Old  Testament  faith,  relying  upon  God's 
attributes  and  providence,  although  wanting  a  clear 
revelation  of  the  promises,  which  then  lay  wrapped 
up  in  mysteries  and  shadows;  but  more  heroical 
acts  of  fortitude  and  patience  did  the  bright  sun- 
shine of  grace  and  glory  upon  the  minds  of  our 
Apostles  and  primitive  saints  produce:  animated 
by  faith,  a  little  troop  of  them  marched  out  with 
resolution  to  attack  all  the  powers  of  hell,  and  to 
beat  down  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  to  despatch 
all  the  prejudices  and  errors  of  mankind,  and  to 
subdue  the  world  to  the  obedience  of  Christ;  so 
armed,  successfiilly  did  they  knock  down  and 
trample  upon  all  opposition  to  their  glorious  de- 
signs; they  defeated  all  the  secular  power  and 
policy;  theybaflSied  all  the  wit,  the  learning,  the 
eloquence,  which  stood  in  their  way,  or  gave  them 
resistance;  they  triumphed  over  persecutions,  and 
Rom.  viii.  iu  regard  to  all  suflferings  were  more  than  con- 
EpiLiii  querors;  to  forsake  and  forfeit  all  they  had,  was 
"3-  their  gain;  to  have  nothing,  was  their  wealth;  to 

incur  disgraces,  was  their  glory;  to  be  in  continual 
labour  and  travail,  was  their  ease;  fastings,  hunger, 
and  thirst,  were  their  pleasure,  their  feast,  their 
ActBxvi.   luxury;  prisons  were  chapels  to  them,  in  which 
^^'  they  preached,  and  prayed,  and  sang  praises  to 

God;  their  joy  was  to  suffer;  to  receive  stripes, 
and  undergo  torments,  was  a  sport  unto  them; 
they  constantly  defied,  they  often  courted,  death. 
That  they  were  able  to  perform  such  prodigious 
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acts,  and  to  endure  things  so  insupportable^  was  not  sebm. 
from  a  stupid  insensibility  of  things,  from  a  sturdi- '- — 


ness  of  spirit,  or  stiflhess  of  humour;  but  from  a 
magnanimity  inspired  by  faith ;  because  they  were 
persuaded  of  God's  will,  because  they  confided  in 
God's  help,  because  they  relied  on  God's  word,  be- 
cause they  did  expect  rewards  from  God  able  to 
satisfy  for  all  their  pains  and  losses;   this  made 
them  to  undertake  so  bold  enterprises,  and  carried 
them  with    insuperable    constancy  through    all; 
hence  were  they  glad  to  abandon  their  ease  and 
pleasure,  to  prostitute  their  honour  and  reputation, 
to  part  with  their  substance,  to  venture  their  safety, 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  God's  truth;   Therefore  iTim.  iv. 
do  we  both  labour  and  suffer  reproachy  because  we  luJm.  viii. 
trust  in  the  living  God,  who  is  the  Saviour  of  aU  J  xim.  y. 
men,  specially  of  those  that  believe,  is  the  short  "p^^  .  y. 
account  which  St  Paul  rendereth  of  it:  and  in-i^B. . 

3  Tim.  IV. 

faUibly  the  like  effects  will  faith  produce,  wher-s. 
ever  it  is  found,  in  a  degree  proportionable  to  its 
sincerity  and  strength. 

A  grain  of  faith,  our  Saviour  saith,  is  able  to  Matt.  xvii. 
remove  mountains;  that  is,  to  accomplish  things xxi.  a i. 
in  appearance  veiy  strange  and  difficult:  and,  ^0^"  ""• 
him  that  believeih  aU  things  are  possible,  saith  the  ^Jf^  "• 
same  mouth  of  truth:   and.  He,  saith  our  Lord«\^3. . 

.  ,  John  XIV. 

again,  that  bdieveth  in  me,  the  works  that  I  do  he  ". 
also  shall  do ;  and  greater  works  than  these  shaJl  he 
do^.  If  this  be  true  in  reference  to  works  concern- 
ing the  firame  of  nature,  it  is  surely  no  less  true  in 
regard  to  those  which  lie  within  the  more  proper 
sphere  of  faith,  to  moral  and  spiritual  operations: 
if  faith  can  obtain  the  help  of  God,  enabUng  to 

«  Vid.  Chrys.  0pp.  Tom.  y.  Drat.  Lxrv.  p.  442  et  seqq. 
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SERM.  transfer  a  mountain^  it  also  can  procure  his  grace 

! disposing  to  restrain  an  appetite,   or  repress  a 

passion. 

Now  that  which  is  in  itself  so  worthy  and  lovely, 
which  is  attended  with  so  good  consorts;  which  is 
the  daughter  of  so  excellent  causes,  the  sister  of  so 
great  virtues,  the  parent  of  so  admirable  eflfects, 
how  can  it  otherwise  than  be  very  precious,  very 
laudable,  very  acceptable?  how  can  we  at  all 
wonder,  that  it  should  be  graced  with  such  com- 
mendations, and  crowned  with  such  rewards? 

Let  us  therefore  (to  conclude)  be  exhorted,  if 
we  do  want  it,  to  endeavour  the  acquist  of  it  by  all 
proper  means,  (by  serious  contemplation  and  study, 
by  prayer  to  God,  by  voiding  all  obstructions  of 
it :)  if  we  have  it,  to  hold  it  fast,  to  cherish  it,  to 
improve  it^  as  by  all  good  ways,  so  especially  by 
good  practice^;  that  we  may  produce  the  good 
fruits,  and  obtain  the  happy  rewards  thereof, 
through  the  mercies  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord;  to  whom  for  ever  be  all  praise. 
Kom.  XV.  Now  the  God  of  all  hopefU  you  vritk  aUjoy  and 
'^'  peace  in  bdiemng,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope, 

through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen. 

^  Vid.  Chryg.  in  Job.  Horn.  vi.  0pp.  Tom.  ii.  [p.  684.] 
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SERMON  IV. 

OF    JUSTIFYING    FAITH. 


Rom.  V.  I. 

Therefore  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  unth 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

'T^HEREFORE;  that  word  implies  the  text  to  seem. 
-*-    be  a  conclusion  (by  way  of  inference,  or  of ^— 


recapitulation)  resulting  from  the  precedent  dis- 
course. It  is,  indeed,  the  principal  conclusion, 
which  (as  being  supposed  a  peculiar  and  a  grand 
part  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  deserving  there- 
fore a  strong  proof  and  clear  vindication)  St  Paul 
designed  by  several  arguments  to  make  good. 
Upon  the  words,  being  of  such  importance,  I 
should  so  treat,  as,  first,  to  explain  them,  or  to 
settle  their  true  sense;  then,  to  make  some  prac- 
tical application  of  the  truths  they  contain. 

As  to  the  explicatory  part,  I  should  consider 
first,  what  the  faith  is,  by  which  we  are  said  to  be 
justified;  2  what  being  justified  doth  import;  3 
how  by  such  faith  we  are  so  justified;  4  what  the 
peace  with  God  is,  here  adjoined  to  justification; 
5  what  relation  the  whole  matter  bears  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  or  how  through  him  being 
justified,  we  have  peace  with  God;  in  the  prose- 
cution of  which  particulars  it  would  appear,  who 

B.  S.  VOL.  v.  8 
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SERM.  the  persons  justified  are,  and  who  justifies  us;  with 
'■ —  other  circumstances  incident. 

I  shall  at  this  time  only  insist  upon  the  first 
particular,  concerning  the  notion  of  faith  proper  to 
this  place ;  in  order  to  the  resolution  of  which  in- 
quiry, I  shall  lay  down  some  useful  observations:  and, 

I  First,  I  observe,  that  faith,  or  belief,  in  the 
vulgar  acception,  doth  signify  (as  we  have  it  briefly 
described  in  Aristotle's  Topics*)  a  atpoSpa  iJ-TroXiyx/ri?, 
an  earnest  opinion  or  persuasion  of  mind  concern- 
ing the  truth  of  some  matter  propounded;  such 
an  opinion  being  produced  by,  or  grounded  upon 
some  forcible  reason,  (either  immediate  evidence  of 
the  matter;  or  sense  and  experience;  or  some  strong 
argument  of  reason,  or  some  credible  testimony; 
for  whatever  we  assent  unto,  and  judge  true  upon 
any  such  grounds  and  inducements,  we  are  com- 
monly said  to  believe^).  This  is  the  popular  accep- 
tion of  the  word;  and  according  thereto  I  conceive 
it  usually  signifies  in  Holy  Scripture;  which  being 
not  penned  by  masters  of  human  art  or  science, 
nor  directed  to  persons  of  more  than  ordinary 
capacities  or  improvements,  doth  not  intend  to  use 
words  otherwise  than  in  the  most  plain  and  ordi- 
nary manner. 

Belief  therefore  in  general,  I  suppose,  denotes  a 
firm  persuasion  of  mind  concerning  the  truth  of 

'  IV.  5.  [10.] 

*'  Aut  proba  esse,  quse  credis ;  aut  si  non  probas,  quomodo 
credis  ? — Tertull.  adv.  Marc.  v.  i.  [0pp.  p.  461  d.] 

"Orav  yap  mat  viarevfjf  koi  yvtapifioi  avr^  eocrcv  ai  ap^oh  fitlvra- 
rat, — Arifit.  Eth.  vi.  3.  [4.] 

^ApurrorlKrji  rb  iiroficvop  rj  €7ri<mifiij  Kpifia  cos  akijBtSy  r^  dc  ri 
moTiv  ftwii  <f>Tj<n. — Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  [Opp.  Tom.  i.  p.  436.] 

*Evioi  yap  jrurrcvovo'iv  ovdev  ^ttov  olt  do^fovcrti',  7  rrcpoi  019 
tmaratfrai. — ^Arist.  Eth.  Vii.  3.  [4.] 
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what  is  propounded;  whether  it  be  some  one  single   serm. 

proposition,  (as  when  Abraham  believed,  that  God '- — 

was  able  to  perform  ivhat  fie  hxxd  promised;  and  Rom.  iv. 
Sarah,  that  God,  who  had  promised,  was  faithful')  h;^ 
or  some  system  of  propositions,  as  when  we  are  ^^> 
said  to  believe  God's  word,  (that  is,  all  which  by 
his  Prophets  was  in  his  name  declared;)  to  believe  Ps. cvi.24; 
the  truth,  (that  is,  all  the  propositions  taught  in  the » S^f  iV. 
true  Religion  as  so;)  to  believe  God's  command- "' 
ments,  (that  is,  the  doctrines  in  God's  law  to  be  Ps.  cxix. 
true,  and  the  precepts  thereof  to  be  good;)  to  be- 
lieve the  Gospel,  (that  is,  to  be  persuaded  of  the  Marki.  15. 
truth  of  all  the  propositions  asserted  or  declared  in      '  '*  ^'* 
the  Gospel). 

2  I  observe,  secondly,  that  whereas  frequently 
some  person,  or  single  thing  is  represented  {verho 
tenus)  as  the  object  of  faith,  this  doth  not  preju- 
dice, or  in  effect  alter  the  notion  I  mentioned  ;  for 
it  is  only  a  figurative  manner  of  speaking,  whereby 
is  always  meant  the  being  persuaded  concerning 
the  truth  of  some  proposition,  or  propositions,  re- 
lating to  that  person  or  thing :  for  otherwise,  it  is 
unintelligible  how  any  incomplex  thing,  as  they 
speak,  can  be  the  complete  or  immediate  object  of 
belief.  Beside  simple  apprehension  (or  framing 
the  bare  idea  of  a  thing)  there  is  no  operation  of 
a  man's  mind  terminated  upon  one  single  object; 
and  belief  of  a  thing  surely  implies  more  than  a 
simple  apprehension  thereof:  what  it  is,  for  in- 
stance, to  believe  this  or  that  proposition  about 
a  man,  or  a  tree,  (that  a  man  is  such  a  kind  of 
thing,  that  a  tree  hath  this  or  that  property,)  is 
very  easy  to  conceive ;  but  the  phrase  believing  a 
man,    or   a   tree,    (taken    properly,   or  excluding 

8—2 
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8ERM.  figures,)    is  altogether  insignificant  and  unintel- 

'. —  ligible :  indeed  to  believe,   inaTeveiVy  is  the  eflfect 

rov  wevetaOcuj  of  a  persuasive  argument,  and  the 

result  of  ratiocination ;  whence  in  Scripture  it  is 

commended,  or  discommended,  as  implying  a  good 

or  bad  use  of  reason.     The  proper  object  of  faith 

is  therefore  some  proposition  deduced  fix)m  others 

John  iv.    by  discourse ;  as  it  is  said,  that  Many  of  the  Sor- 

maritans  believed  in  Christ  because  of  the  woman's 

wordy  who  testified,  that  he  told  her  all  thai  ever 

she  did;  or  as  St  Thomas  believed,  because  he 

ZX.49;      saw;  or  as  when  it  is  said,  that  Many  believed 

on  our  Lord's  name,  beholding  the  miracles  which 

he  did.    When  then,  for  example,  the  Jews  are 

Exod.  xiv.  required  to  believe  Moaes,  (or  to  believe  in  Moses, 

UL  9.      after  the  Hebrew  manner  of  speaking,)  it  is  meant, 

45^^.     ^  ^  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  what  he  deUvered, 

as    proceeding    from    Divine    revelation;    or    to 

believe  him  to  be  what  he  professed  himself,  a 

a  chron.    messenger  or  prophet  of  God.     So  to  believe  the 

"'^  '      Prophets,  or  in  the  Prophets  (1*i<^3p)  was  to  be 

persuaded    concerning   the    truth    of  what   they 

uttered  in  God's  name,  (that  the  doctrines  were 

true,  the  commands  were  to  be  obeyed,  the  threats 

and  promises  should  be  performed,  the  predictions 

Luke  xxiv.  should  be  accomplished :  To  believe  aU  which  the  Pro- 

Ada  xxiv.  ph'^  did  say,  as  our  Saviour  speaks;  To  bdieve  aU 

^^'  things  written  in  the  Prophets,  as  St  Paul).     So  to 

pb.  ixxviii.  beheve   God's  works   (a  phrase  we  have  in  the 

3^-  Psalms)  signifies,  to  be  persuaded,  that  those  works 

did  proceed  from  God,  or  were  the  effects  of  his 

jer.xvii.5;good  providonce:  to  believe  in  man  (that  which  is 

xivi.  25.     g^   often  prohibited  and  dissuaded)  denotes  the 

being  persuaded,  that  man  in  our  need  is  able  to 
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relieve  and  succour  us:  lastly,  to  believe  in  God  (a  serm. 
duty  so  often  enjoined  and  inculcated)  is  to  be  per- 


suaded, that  God  is  veracious  in  whatever  he  says;  \^'^^^^ 
faithftd  in  performance  of  what  he  promises ;  per- 
fectly wise,  powerful,  and  good;  able  and  willing 
to  do  us  good :  the  being  persuaded,  I  say,  of  all 
these  propositions,  or  such  of  them  as  suit  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  and  occasion,  is  to  believe  in 
God :  thus,  in  fine,  to  believe  on  a  person  or  thing, 
is  only  a  curt  expression,  (figuratively)  denoting  the 
being  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  some  proposition 
relating,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  that  person  or 
thing,  (which  way  is  commonly  discernible  by  con- 
sidering the  nature,  or  state  of  such  a  person,  or 
such  a  thing;)  the  use  of  which  observation  may 
afterward  appear. 

3  I  observe,  thirdly,  that  (as  it  is  ordinary  in 
like  cases  concerning  the  use  of  words)  the  word 
belief  is  by  a  kind  of  synecdoche  (or  metonymy,  if 
you  please)  so  commonly  extended  in  signification, 
as,  together  with  such  a  persuasion  as  we  spoke  of, 
to  imply  whatever  by  a  kind  of  necessity,  natural 
or  moral,  doth  result  fi-om  it;  so  comprehending 
those  acts  of  will,  those  affections  of  soul,  and 
those  deeds,  which  may  be  presumed  consequent 
upon  such  a  persuasion:  for  instance,  when  God 
commanded  Abraham  to  forsake  his  country,  pro- 
mising him  a  happy  establishment  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  with  a  perpetual  blessing  upon  his  pos- 
terity; Abraham  was  persuaded  concerning  the 
power  and  fidelity  of  GU)d,  and  concerning  the 
truth  of  what  was  promised  and  foretold;  in  that 
persuasion  his  &ith,  according  to  the  first,  proper, 
and  restrained  sense,  did  consist:  but  because  firom 
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SEEM,  such   a    persuasion     (being    sincere,   and    strong 
'■ —  enough)  there  did  naturally  and  duly  result  a  satis- 
faction, or  acquiescence  in  the  matter  enjoined  as 
Bom.  iv.    best  to  be  done;  a  choice  and  resolution  to  comply 
with  God's  appointment;  an  eflfectual  obedience; 
a  cheerfiil  expectation  of  a  good  issue  thereupon; 
therefore  all  those  dispositions  of  soul  and  actions 
concurring  become  expressed  by  the  name  of  faith, 
(that  first  persuasion  being  the  principle  and  root 
of  them :)  for  it  is  for  his  faith  that  he  is  highly 
commended;  it  is  for  it  that  he  obtained  so  fa- 
vourable an  approbation  and  acceptance  from  God. 
Yet  supposing  Abraham  to  have  had  such  a  per- 
suasion concerning  God;  and  yet  to  have  disUked 
what  God  required,  or  to  have  resolved  against 
doing  it,  or  to  have,  indeed,  disobeyed,  or  to  have 
disregarded  the  happy  success ;   it  is  plain,  that 
Abraham,  as  to  the  whole  matter,  deserved  rather 
much  blame,  than  any  commendation;  and  would 
James  ii.    not  upou  that  accouut  have  had  righteousness  im- 
puted to  him,  and  have  been  called  the  friend  of 
God :  when  therefore  his  faith  is  so  magnified,  that 
word  comprehends  not  his  bare  persuasion  only,  but 
all  those  concomitants  thereof,  which  if  they  had 
not  gone  along  therewith,  it  had  been  a  proof,  that 
'  i^'  ^  ^'  s^^^  ^  persuasion  was  not  sincere,  (not  avviroKpiro^ 
iiiaTi%y  an  undissemhled  faith;  such  as  St  Paul  com- 
mends in  Timothy,)  or  not  strong  enough,   (not 
James  iii.  aSidxpiTo^  iridTi^,  an  undoubting  faith,)  but  a  weak, 
Rom.  iv.    a  small,  a  dead,  an  inefiectual  faith;  which  come 
^®'  under  blame  and  reproof    But  the  effect  shewed, 
xiv.  i;       that  he  did  not,  as  St  Paul  says,  aaOevely  rj}  iriarei^ 
had  not  a  weak,  or  sickly  faith;  nor  staggered  at 
iv.  9, 20.    the  promise  of  God;  but  was  strong  in  faith,  giving 
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glory  to  God;  which  he  did  not  only  in  believing  serm 


his  word,  but  in  suiting  his  affections,  and  yielding '. — 

obedience  thereto :  irlarti  uTrtJKovaev  e^eXOcTv,  By  faith  30. 
he  obeyed,  so  as  to  forsake  his  country,  says  the^^^^*.^^' 
Apostle  to  the  Hebrews;  and  faith  thus  taken  is  I7»  *<>• 
not  only  a  single  act  of  a  man's  understanding,  or  Heb.  xi.  8. 
will,  but  a  complex  of  many  dispositions  and  ac- 
tions, diflfused  through  divers  faculties  of  a  man, 
denoting  the  whole  complication  of  good  disposi- 
tions and  actions  relating  to  one  matter;  which 
attend  upon  a  true  and  earnest  persuasion  concern- 
ing it;  right  choice,  submission,  and  satisfaction  of 
mind,  firm  resolution,  dutifiil  obedience,  constant 
and  cheerful  hope,  or  the  Uke. 

4  I  observe  more  nearly  to  our  purpose, 
fourthly,  that  the  faith  here  spoken  of  (being  here 
and  otherwhere  put  absolutely,  or  by  itself,  without 
any  adjunct  of  limitation  or  distinction)  is  often  set 
down  with  terms  annexed  thereto,  explaining  and 
determining  it;  being  sometimes  styled  the  faith  Rom. iii. 3, 

of    Christ,    of    Jesus,    of   God,     {rod    Xpiarov,    rod  Gal.  ii.  16, 

'Iryrov,  tov  Oeoi;)  sometimes  faith  upon  Christ,  (ci?  Pha^lli"; 
Xfjiarip,  and  67rJ  X/oiaroV;)  faith  in  Christ,  {iy^J;^;'^' 
Xpi<TT^;)    faith   to  Christ,  to  the  Lord,  to  God,  W  Acts 

{iriaTeueiif  tw  Xptartpy  rip  KvpuvyT^  Gey;)  faith  upon  xxiv.  24; 

the  name  of  Christ,  (eJ?  owmq;)  faith  of  his  name,  001/11.5, 

(ir«o-T49  rod  ovo/JLarosi)  faith  to  his  name,  (ry  ovofianl)  (^1)  Heb. 

which  phrases,  all,  questionless,  denoting  the  same  A^aix. 
thing,  do  imply  this  faith  to  consist  in  being  per-  ^^|. 
suaded  concerning  the  truth  of  some  propositions  *c- 
chiefly  relating  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  lu.  26. 
Christ,  either  as  grounded  upon  his  authority,  or  ,3.    '  ^' 
appertaining  to  his  person.     Now  what  such  pro-  ]^'  ^' 
positions  are,  we  may  learn  from  other  expressions. 
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SEBM.  descriptions^  or  circumlocutions  declaring  the  na- 


IV. 


ture  and  quality  of  this  &ith:  it  is  sometimes 
f^^'  called  the  beUef  of  the  Gospel,  (that  is,  of  the 
^-^•^j  .  whole  system  of  doctrines,  and  laws,  and  promises, 
*^:.  34;  and  prophecies  taught,  delivered,  or  declared  by 
xxviL«5.  Christ,  and  his  Apostles:  Repent^  said  St  John 
24;  ^'  the  Baptist,  and  believe  the  Gospel;)  the  beUef  of 
^v^^iif '  tli^  truth,  (that  body  of  truth,  signally  so  called, 
(dj  6woua)  ^^^^  w*s  taught  by  the  same  authors;)  the 
John  L  a;  acknowledgment  of  the  same  truth,  (ttkttos,  and 
I  John  y.  eweyywicm  tj}v  dXiiOeiav  are  in  St  Paul  the  same). 
(ro0)  Acts  Equivalent  to  those  descriptions  of  this  faith  are 
^^'f  John  those  expressions,  which  set  it  out  by  yielding 
Mark  i  ^Lsscnt  (generally)  to  what  our  Lord  Christ  and  his 
15.  .  Apostles  taught,  or  to  some  chief  points  of  their 
iPet.iv.  doctrine,  inferring  the  rest;  the  believing,  hearing, 
J  The88.  ii.  receiving  the  Word  of  God,  of  Christ,  of  the 
iThi^iiv.  Apostles,  the  receiving  Christ's  testimony,  and 
lit'i.^.  (which  is  the  same)  receiving  Christ  himself; 
f^'ii^*  ^^^?  ^^^  Christ,  (that  is,  as  disciples  to  their 
4>  Ac.  Master,  as  servants  to  their  Lord,  as  persons 
4^^!;  ^PPr^ssed  and  enslaved  to  their  Deliverer;)  the  be- 
^'  47,  lieving  (and  knowing)  that  Jesus  was  sent  by  God, 
xvii.8.  and  came  from  him;  the  believing  that  Jesus  was 
JohniiL  *  what  he  professed  himself  to  be;  the  confessing, 
{,^^2;  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh ;  that  Jesus  is 
^'^j^®'  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  he  which  should  come 
65- v^' 4^'  into  the  world;  the  King  of  Israel;  that  God  raised 
MattJ  xi.  him  from  the  dead ;  by  the  belief  of  which  one 
John  xvii.  point,  as  involving  the  rest,  St  Paul  expresseth 
vi.  3*9^'  ^^3  &ith :  If  thou,  saith  he,  shalt  confess  with  thy 
";i^3;.  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  skaU  believe  with  thy 
vili* /^'  ^ear^  that  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou 
^»-  '9;     shcdt  be  saved. 
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The  result,  upon  considering  all  which  expres-  serm. 
sions  declaratory  of  the  nature  of  this  faith  (for 


this  surely  is  not  different  from  that,  which  is  so  3, 15; 
commonly  otherwhere  represented  in  our  Saviour's  johi  iv. 
and  his  Apostles'  discourses  and  writings,  as  ajj^j^it^' 
great  duty  required  of  us;  as  a  virtue  (or  act  of^J^**^^- 
virtue)  highly  commendable,  as  an  especial  instru-  Rom-  ^c.  9- 
ment  of  our  salvation,  as  a  necessary  condition 
prerequisite  to  our  partaking  the  benefits  and  pri- 
vileges by  Divine  favour  conferred  on*  Christians) 
— ^the  result,  I  say,  is  this,  that  by  this  faith  (as  to 
the  first  and  primary  sense  thereof)  is  understood 
the  being  truly  and  firmly  persuaded  in  our  nainds^ 
that  Jesus  was  what  he  professed  himself  to  be, 
and  what  the  Apostles  testified  him  to  be;  the 
Messias,  by  God  designed,  foretold,  and  promised 
to  be  sent  into  the  world,  to  redeem,  govern, 
instruct,  and  save  mankind;  our  Kedeemer  and 
Saviour,  our  Lord  and  Master,  our  King  and 
Judge;  the  great  High  Priest,  and  Prophet  of 
God;  the  being  assured  of  these,  and  all  other 
propositions  connexed  with  these;  or,  in  short,  the 
being  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  that 
Gospel  which  was  revealed  and  taught  by  Jesus 
and  his  Apostles.  That  this  notion  is  true,  those 
descriptions  of  this  fiiith,  and  phrase^  expressing  it^ 
do  sufficiently  shew;  the  nature  and  reason  of  the 
thing  doth  confirm  the  same :  for  that  such  a  faith 
is^  in  its  kind  and  order,  apt  and  sufficient  to  pro- 
mote God's  design  of  saving  us;  to  render  us 
capable  of  God's  favour;  to  purge  our  hearts,  and 
work  that  change  of  mind,  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  the  obtaining  God's  favour,  and  enjoying 
happiness;  to  produce  that  obedience,  which  God 
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SERM.  requires  of  us,  and  without  which  we  cannot  be 

-—  saved.    These  things  are  the  natural  results  of  such 

a  persuasion  concerning  those  truths;  as  natural, 
as  the  desire  and  pursuit  of  any  good  doth  arise 
from  the  clear  apprehension  thereof,  or  as  the 
shunning  of  any  mischief  from  the  like  appre- 
hension ;  as  a  persuasion,  that  wealth  is  to  be  got 
thereby,  makes  the  merchant  to  undergo  the  dan- 
gers and  pains  of  a  long  voyage,  (verifying  that, 

Impiger  extremos  curris  mercator  ad  IndoB, 

Per  mare  pauperiem  fugiens,  per  saxa,  per  ignes^;) 

as  the  persuasion,  that  health  may  thereby  be  re- 
covered, engages  a  man  not  only  to  take  down  the 
most  unsavoury  potions,  but  to  endure  cuttings  and 
burnings,  {Ut  valeas  ferrum  patieris  et  ignes;)  as  a 
persuasion,  that  refreshment  is  to  be  found  in  a  place, 
doth  effectually  carry  the  hungry  person  thither.  So 
a  strong  persuasion,  that  Christian  Religion  is  true, 
and  the  way  of  obtaining  happiness,  and  of  escaping 
misery,  doth  naturally  produce  a  subjection  of  heart, 
and  an  obedience  thereto ;  and,  accordingly,  we  see 
the  highest  of  those  effects  which  the  Gospel  offers, 
or  requires,  are  assigned  to  this  faith,  as  results  from 
I  John  V.  I ;  it,  or  adjuncts  thereof:  Regeneration;   Whosoever y 
saith  St  John,  hdieveih  thai  Jesus  is  the  Christy  is 
iv.  15;       homo/ God:  Spiritual  union  with  God ;  Whosoever 
shall  confess  thai  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God 
"•  «4.       ahideth  in  him,  and  he  in  God;  If  what  ye  have 
John  xvi.  heard  from  the  beginning  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  also 
I  Thesa.  ii.  abide  in  the  Father  and  the  Son :    The  obtaining 
Eph.  i.  13.  Grod's  love;  The  Father  hveth  you,  because  ye  have 
Acta  XV.  7,  Iq^0^  fifjfi^^  Q^^  j^^^Q  believed  that  I  came  from  God: 
I  John  V.  5.  victory  over  the  world ;    Who  is  he  thai  overcometh 

^  [Hor.  Ep.  i.  I.  46.] 
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the  world,  but  he  ivho  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  serm. 
of  God  ?     Freedom  from  spiritual  slavery,  and  be- 


coming true  disciples  of  Christ;  If  ye  abide  in  my  johnviii. 
word,  ye  are  truly  ray  disciples ;  and  ye  shaM  know  ^^'  ^'* 
ths  tnUh,  and  the  truth  shall  set  you  free:  Obtain- 
ing everlasting  life;  He  that  hearth  my  word,  and  v.  24; 
believeth  him  tliat  sent  me,  (that  is,  who  believeth 
my  word,  which  is,  indeed,  the  word  of  God,  who 
sent  me,  and  in  whose  name  I  speak,)  hath  ever- 
lasting life;    and.   These  things  were  written,  that ^.31; 
you  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  and  that  beliemng  it  you  may  have  life 
in  his  nam^ ;  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He  thai  vi.  47; 
believeth  upon  me  hath  eternal  life:    Rising  with xv. ^16. 
Christ,  (that  is,  as  to  capacity  and  right) ;  Buried  Coi.  ii.  12. 
with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  you  are  risen  with 
him  through  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who 
raised  him  from  the  dead :    Being  saved;  Whoever  Rom.  x.  9; 
confesses  with  his  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  and  in  his  heart  believes  that  God 
raised  him  from  the  dead,  shall  be  saved:   Lastly, 
being  justified;   For,  St  Paul  adjoins,  a  man  6e-ac.  10. 
lieveth,  (in  the  manner  before  touched)  to  righteous- 
ness;  and  vnth  the  mouth  confession  is  mxide  to 
salvation.     So  we  see,  that  the  chief  of  those  ex- 
cellent benefits,  to  the  procuring  of  which  faith 
(however  imderstood)    is  anywise  conducible,  or 
requisite,    belong    to    the    persuasion  concerning 
evangelical  truths.     We  may  also  observe  in  the 
history  concerning  our  Lord,  and  his  Apostles' 
proceedings  toward  persons,  whom  they  had  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and  did  admit  to  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  privileges  thereof,  that  no  other 
&ith  was  by  them  required  in  order  thereto :  upon 
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SERM.  such  a  persuasion  appearing,  they  received  them 
- — '-^ —  into  the  Church,  baptized  them,  pronounced  unto 


them  an  absolution  from  their  sins,  and  a  recep- 
tion into  God's   favour.      This  was  the  faith  of 
Martha,  which  gave  her  interest  in  the  promise 
John  xi.     of  eternal  Ufe :  Every  one,  said  our  Saviour  to  her, 
^ '  ^^'      living,  and  believing  in  me,  shall  never  die :  Dost 
thou  believe  this  f    She  saith  unto  him.  Yes,  Lord, 
I  have  believed  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  which  should  come  into  the  world.     This  was 
Matt.  xvi.  the  faith,  for  which  our  Saviour  commends  St  Peter, 
johli^^.    and  pronounces  him  happy.     Upon  appearance  of 
^'  this  faith,  St  Peter  baptized  and  admitted  into  the 

Church  the  three  thousand  persons  whom  he  had 
Acts ii. 41; converted:  Then,  says  the  text,  they  who  gladly 
(or  willingly)  received  his  word,  o\  imev  ouif  aa/xeifw^ 
aTToSe^a/uLevoi  tov  \6yov,  (that  is.  Were  persuaded  of 
the  truth  of  that  doctrine,  which  is  before  set 
down  concerning  our  Lord)  were  baptized;  and 
the  same  day  were  added  (to  the  Church)  about 
three  thousand  souls.  Upon  the  like  fiiith  the  Sa- 
maritans were  baptized,  ore  iiriaTevaav  t^  4>iXiir7ry, 
vUi.  12;  When  they  gave  credence  to  Philip's  doctrine.  And 
upon  the  same  account  did  the  same  Evangelist 
say  it  was  lawful  to  baptize  the  Eunuch,  and  ao- 
viii. 37, 38; cordingly  did  perform  it:  If,  saith  Philip,  thou 
believest  unth  thy  whole  heart,  it  is  lawful,  (or  thou 
mayest  be  baptized).  He  answering  said,  I  believe 
that  Jesus  Chtist  is  the  Son  of  God.  So  he  baptized 
him.  This  was  the  faith,  upon  which  St  Paul 
baptized  Lydia,  when  she  had  yielded  assent  unto 
xvi.  14, 15;  (so  irpoaexeii^  doth  import  in  the  Acts;  not  only 
irpocrexstv  vouv  to  yield  attention,  but  irpoaix'^iv 
triariv  to  give  assent  unto)  the  things  spoken  by 
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St  Paul.    Thus  also  of  those  Jews,  in  another  place    sebm. 

of  the  Acts,  when  St  Paul  had  opened  and  alleged, '■■ — 

out  of  the  Scriptures,  that  Christ  was  to  suffer,  xvii.  3, 4. 
and  to  rise  again  from  the  dead,  and  that  Jesus 

was  the  Christ,  it  is  said,  tcvcj  ef  avrwp  eireiaBtfaaVy 

Kui  irpoa€K\rfp(ji6¥f<TaVf  Some  of  thetn  were  persuadedy 
and  consorted  with  Paul  and  SHas,  (that  is,  were 
received  into  Christian  communion  with  them). 
The  same  is  intimated  in  other  passages  of  the  Acts  ix.«o; 
Apostolical  history;  by  all  which  it  appears,  that  xvii.^^', 
the  Apostles'  method  was  to  declare  and  inculcate 
the  main  points  of  the  Christian  history  and  doc- 
trine, attesting  to  the  one,  and  proving  the  other 
by  testimonies  and  arguments  proper  to  that  pur- 
pose; and  whoever  of  their  hearers  declared  himself 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  what  they  taught,  that 
he  did  heartily  assent  thereto,  and  resolved  to 
profess  and  practise  accordingly,  him,  without  more 
to  do,  they  presently  baptized,  and  instated  him  in 
the  privileges  appertaining  to  Christianity;  or,  in 
St  Paul's  language,  did  justify  them,  according  to 
their  subordinate  manner,  as  the  ministers  of  God. 
And  thus  did  the  primitive  Church  practise  after 
the  Apostles;  as  Justin  the  Martyr  fully  relates 
of  it**: — "Oaoi  av  iretaOwat,  xal  tturr^vuxTiv  aKffivj 
ravTa  to,  i(f>  iifxiov  otoaaKOfieva  xal  \eyofi€Pa  elvai,  Kai 
pUody  ovrai9  civatrBai  vinayjmvrai — wyovrai  v<f>  fjfxHv 
ev6a  vowp  ecrri,  koi  Tpoirov  dvayevviiaeoo^y  ov  koI  f/^iel? 
avTol  avcycuvijOiffiePy  avayevvwvTai*  Whoever^  saith 
he,  are  persuaded,  and  do  believe  these  things  by 
us  taught,  and  said  to  be  true,  and  undertake  that 
they  can  live  so  according  to  them; — are  brought 
thither,  where  water  is,  and  are  regenerated  after 

*^  Apol.  I.  [cap.  61.  Opp.  p.  82  b.] 
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SERM.  tke  same  manner  as  we  have  been  regenerated,     I 
further  add,  that  even  this  faith  is  expressed  to  be 


Matt. xvi.  the  effect  of  Divine  grace  and  inspiration;  for 
1  cll'xii  when  St  Peter  had  confessed,  that  Jesus  was  the 
a  Cor!^V.  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  our  Saviour 
^■t>  *  •  ,r.  tells  him,  that  flesh  and  blood  had  not  revealed 

a  I'et.  1. 19-  ' 

1  johniv.  that  unto  him,  but  his  Father  in  heaven;  and.  No 
Eph.  i.  17,  man,  St  Paul  tells  us,  can  caU  Jesus  Lord,  hut  by 
the  Holy  Ghost :  and,  Every  spirit,  which  confesseth 
Jesus  Christ  to  have  been  come  in  the  flesh,  is  of 
1  Cor.  iv.  God,  saith  St  John.  So  that  even  this  is  a  faith, 
Gal.  V.  22.  in  respect  to  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  called  the 

Eph.  ii.  8.  gpj^^  ^^  g^.^j^^  ^j^j^j^  .g  ^^^  g^j^.  ^f  ^j^g  gpi^^.^  ^^^ 

the  gift  of  God;    that  which  no  man  can  have 

Phil.  i.  29.  without  God's  drawing  him,  and  teaching  him; 

John  vi.    No  m/zn  can  com^  unto  me,  except  the  Father,  that 

hath  sent  me,  shaU  draw  him  (eXKvtrri  avrov) :  Every 

one  that  hath  heard  from  the  Father,  and  hath 

learned,  cometh  unto  me :  to  which  it  is  ordinarily 

required,  that  God  should  open  the  heart,  as  he 

Ada  xvi.    did  Lydia's  heart,  to  attend  and  assent  unto  what 

'^"  St  Paul  taught:  neither  doth  the  Scripture,  as  I 

conceive,   attribute   any  thing  unto   faith,  which 

doth  not  agree  to  this  notion. 

We  might  lastly  adjoin,  that  this  was  the  com- 
mon and  current  notion  of  faith  among  the  ancient 
Christians;  neither  do  we,  I  suppose,  meet  with 
any  other  in  their  writings;  all  which  things  do. 
abimdantly  confirm  the  truth  thereof 

5  But  I  must  fiirther  observe  particularly,  (in 
correspondence  to  what  was  before  more  generally 
observed,)  that  this  faith  doth  not  only  denote 
precisely  and  abstractedly  such  acts  of  mind,  such 
opinions  and  persuasions  concerning  the  truth  of 
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matters  specified,  but  doth  also  connote®  and  imply  serm. 

(indeed  comprehend  according  to  the  meaning  of '- — 

those  who  use  the  word)  such  acts  of  will,  as,  sup- 
posing those  persuasions  to  be  real  and  complete, 
are  naturally  consequent  upon  them,  and  are  in  a 
manner  necessarily  coherent  with  them ;  a  firm  re- 
solution constantly  to  profess  and  adhere  unto  the 
doctrine,  of  which  a  man  is  so  persuaded ;  to  obey 
all  the  laws  and  precepts,  which  it  contains;  for- 
saking in  open  profession,  and  in  real  practices,  all 
principles,  rules,  customs  inconsistent  with  those 
doctrines  and  laws;  that  which  is  called  conversion, 
or  returning  to  the  Lord,  (that  is,  leaving  a  course 
of  rebellion,  and  disobedience  to  those  laws,  which 
the  Lord  in  the  Gospel  commands,  and  resolvedly 
betaking  themselves  to  the  observance  of  them :) 

woXi;?  re  apiQixo^  iricrrevcra^  iireaTpeyj/ev  eirl  rov  Kvpiov^  Acts  xi. 
A  great  multitude,  it  is  said,  bdieving,  did  return  ^v/^gf^' 
unto  the  Lord;  their  faith  did  carry  with  it  such  a  ^^^^  '^' 
conversion.     Hence  this  faith  is  styled  ireiOapxetp  l^^^- ^' 

9e^,    to   obey   God^S   command ;   vnaKoveiv   ry    evay-  Rom.  i.  6; 
yeXltpf    to    obey  the   Gospel;  viraKoieiv   rri   iriareif   tO  xvi.  19. 
obey  the  faith;   viroTayfj  t^9  OfxoKoyias  €19  TO  eiHzyye-  13.    *     ' 

Xiov,  subjection  ofprofessing  the  Gospel  of  Christ,^^^-'^^' 
with  purpose  of  heart  to  adhere  unto  God;  Stipula-  i  Pet.  n\. 
tion  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,  (that  which  ^'* 
St  Peter  intimates,  as  a  necessary  concomitant  of 
Baptism,  it  being  a  sincere  undertaking,  and  en- 
gaging one's  self  to  obey  God's  commandments;)  in 
fine,  to  repent;  which  is  either  adequately  the  same 

^  Nam  cum,  ut  diximus,  hoc  sit  hominis  Ghristiani  fides,  fidol iter 
Christum  credere,  et  hoc  sit  Christum  fideliter  credere,  Christl 
mandata  servare,  fit  absque  dubio,  ut  nee  fidem  habeat  qui  infidel  is 
est,  nee  Christum  credat  qui  Christi  mandata  conculcat. — Salv.  do 
Gubem.  Dei,  Lib.  iv.  [p.  63.  ed.  Baluz.] 
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SERM.  thing  with  &ith,  or  included  therein,  according  to 
_: ; the  apostolical  meaning  of  the  word ;  for  that  re- 


mission of  sins,  which  is  sometime  made  the  conse- 
quent of  faith,  is  otherwhere  expressly  annexed  to 
repentance:  the  sum  of  the  Gospel  our  Saviour  him- 
Lukexxiy.  sclf  cxprosses  by  the  preaching  in  his  name  Repent- 
^^'  ancey  aind  remission  of  sins  in  aU  nations :  and, 

Acts  u.  38;  Repent^  St  Peter  preached,  and  let  every  one  of  you 
iii.  19;      he  baptized:  and,  Repent^  said  he  again,  and  re- 
^\i^*    tum^  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out :  and,  Then 
to  the  Gentiles,  say  those  in  the  Acts,  hath  God 
given  repentance  unto  life;  which  signifies  the  same 
with  that  other  expression  concerning  the  same  per- 
XV.  9-       sons,  God's  having  purified  tlieir  hearts  by  faith ; 
in  which  places  I  take  repentance  to  import  the 
same  thing  with  &ith;  being  in  effect  nothing  else, 
but  sincere  embracing  Christian  Religion.  Now  the 
word  faith  is  thus  extended  (beyond  its  natural 
and  primary  force)   to  comprehend  such  a  com- 
pliance of  will,  or  purpose  of  obedience,  because 
this  doth  naturally  arise  from  a  persuasion  con- 
cerning the  truth  of  the  Grospel,  if  it  be  real  and 
strong  enough,  in  that  degree,  which  Christianity 
requires,  and  supposes  to  the  effects  mentioned  in 
the  Gospel ;  if  it  be  iv  rp  KapSi{it,  in  the  hearty  (or 
Eoin.x.9.  a  hearty  fitith,)  as  St  Paul  speaks;  if  it  be  such 
Acts  viii.   as  Philip  exacts  of  the  Eunuch,  a  belief  i^  o\n% 
Heb.x.M,  T^s  Kapliasy  from  Hie  wliole  heart;  if  it  have  that 
^3;  VI. ",  j^^  plerophory,  that  stability,  that  solidity,  which 
iTheBfl.L  ^Q  Apostles  speak  of;  for  a  weak,  faint,  slight, 
Coii.  13;  ill-grounded,    ill-rooted    opinion    concerning    the 
iv.  i«.       truth   of  the  Gospel,   (such  as  those  in  another 

1  Cor.  viii.  iii  r>i«  iii-i 

7.  case  had,  whom  our  Saviour  rebuked  with  a,  tI 

26;  *     '  ^eiKol  €<TT€y  oXiyoTTia-Tot ;   Why  are  ye  fearful,  0  ye 
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small  in  faith  ?  such  as  St  Peter  had,  when  our  serm*. 

Saviour  said  to  him,  c5Xi707r«rT€,   e\%  ri   kVi<yraca% ; '- — 

O  thou  of  miall  faith,   why  didst  thou  doubt  f  J^*^'  '^''' 
which  faith  could  not  keep  them  nor  him  from 
sinking;   not  such  as  those  had,  who  heard  thexiii.  ^o. 
word,  and  gladly  received  it;  but  wanted  root,  so 
that,  when  persecution  or  affliction  did  arise  for 
the  word,  they  were  presently  scandalized;    not 
such  a  faith  as  those  many  rulers  had,  who  are 
said  to  have  believed  in  Jesus,  but  for  fear  of  the  ^^^  xii. 
Pharisees  did  not  confess  him;  not  such  as  Simon 
Magus  had,  who  is  said  to  have  believed  Philip, 
but  to  no  good  effect,  because  his  heart  was  not  Ada  vUi. 
right  before  God;  he  having  not  thoroughly  re- 
solved to  obey  the  Gospel;  not  such  as  Agrippa 
had,  whom  St  Paul  had  almost  persuaded  to  be  uvi.  as. 
a  Christian) — ^these  sorts  of  faith  are,  in  compa- 
rison to  that  we  speak  of,  but  equivocally  so  called : 
it  includes  a  firm  resolution  to  perform  carefiilly 
all  the  duties  enjoined  to  Christians,  to  undergo 
patiently  all  the  crosses  incident  to  Christianity; 
it  is  the  same  with  becoming  a  disciple  of  Christ, 
which  a  man  cannot  be  without  renouncing  all 
other  interests  and  concernments,  without  denying  Matt.  x. 
one's  self,  forsaking  all  and  following  him;  without  LiiTix*^' 
taking  his  yoke  upon  him,  going  after,  and  bearing  ^f;  ^^^  ^^ 
his  cross;  it  supposes  (as  our  Saviour  also  teaches  Matt  xiii. 
us)  that  a  man  hath  cast  up  with  himself  the  gain  LiJke  xiv. 
and  loss  he  is  like  to  receive  by  the  bargain,  and 
being  satisfied  therein,  to  contract  hona  fide  with 
God ;  that  a  man  hath  weighed  all  the  pains  and 
dangers  he  shall  be  put  upon  by  entering  into  tibis 
warfare,  and  so  resolvedly  to  adventure  upon  it;^,j^^  » 
it  is  productive  of  love  to  the  truth,  yea  of  love  to  lo. 

B.  S.    VOL.  V.  9 
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SERii  God,  and  charity  to  men,  without  which  all  faith 

-—  is  unprofitable  and  ineffectual,  as  St  Paul  teaches 

I  Cor.  xm.  ^^      j^  short,  this  faith  is  nothing  else  but  a  true, 

^^•^•^*  serious,  resolute  embracing  Christianity;  not  only 

being  persuaded  that  all  the  doctrines  of  Christ 

are  true,  but  submitting  to  his  will  and  command 

in  all  things'. 

6  But  to  prevent  mistakes,  and  remove  ob- 
jections, I  shall  yet  further  observe. 

That  this  &ith  hath,  although  not  an  adequate, 
yet  a  peculiar  respect  unto  that  part  of  Christian 
truth,  which  concerns  the  merciftd  intentions  of 
God  toward  mankind,  and  the  gracious  perform- 
ances of  our  Saviour  in  order  to  the  accompHshing 
them;   the  promises  of  pardon  to  our  sins,  and 
restoral  into  God's  favour  upon  the  terms  pro- 
pounded in  the  Gospel,  of  sincere  faith  and  re- 
1  Cor.  Y.    pentance ;  whence  the  Gospel  is  called  o  X0705  t^j 
'  '  '^*      KaraKKayn^y  The  word  of  reconciliation ;  and  this  is 
expressed  as  a  smnmary  of  the  Apostolic  ministry 
or  message;  that,  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
Luke  my.  world,  not  imputing  their  sins:  and  this  our  Saviour 
*  '  did  order  in  especial  manner  to  be  preached  in  his 

name;  this  accordingly  they  did  mainly  propound 
Acts  V. 31;  and  inculcate;  that,  God  had  exalted  JesiLS  to  his 
right  hand  as  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour^  to  give 
X.  43;       repentance  unto  Isrady  and  remission  of  sins ;  That 
he  should  receive  remission  of  sins,  whoever  did  be- 
Jan.  38.     lieve  in  his  name;  Let  it  be  known  unto  you,  brethren, 
that  by  this  Tnan  remission  of  sins  is  denounced 
(KaTayyiWeTat)   unto  you:    SO  did   they   preach. 
Rom.  ill.    Whence  this  faith  is  (signanter)  called  belief  in 

'  Oredere  se  in  Christum  quomodo  dicit,  qui  non  facit  quod 
Christns  facere  pndcepit? — Oypr.  do  Unit.  Eocl.  [0pp.  p.  194.] 
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the  blood  of  Christ:  indeed,  of  all  Christian  doo-  serm 

'  IV. 


trines,  this  is  most  proper  first  to  be  propounded  - 
and  persuaded^  as  the  most  attractive  to  the  belief 
of  the  rest;  most  encouraging  and  comfortable  to 
men;   most  apt  to  procure  glory  to  God  by  the  Rom.  iii. 
illustration  of  his  principal  attributes^  his  justice  and  xy!  9. 
his  goodness;  most  suitable  to  the  state  of  things  ^^^  ^'  ^' 
between  God  and  man:  for  men  being  in  a  state 
of  rebellion  and  enmity  toward  God,  in  order  to 
their  reducement  and  recovery  thence,  it  was  most 
proper,  that  in  the  first  place  an  overture  of  mercy 
and  pardon  should  be  made,  an  act  of  oblivion 
should  be  passed  and  propounded  to  them :  yet  are 
not  these  propositions  and  promises  the  adequate 
or  entire  object  of  this  faith ;  for  other  articles  of 
fidth  are  often  propounded  in  a  collateral  order 
with  those;  yea  sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Acts  vUi. 
Eunuch)  others  are  expressed,  when  that  is  notftijm.  x.  9. 
mentioned,  but  only  understood:   neither  if  any 
one  should  believe  all  the  doctrines  of  that  kind, 
if  he  did  not  withal  believe  that  Jesus  is  his  Lord, 
and  shall  be  his  Judge;  that  there  shall  be  a  re- 
surrection of  the  dead,  and  a  judgment  to  come, 
with  the  like  fundamental  verities  of  our  Religion, 
would  he  be  a  behever  in  this  sense. 

7  I  observe  further,  that  this  faith  doth  relate 
only  to  propositions  revealed  by  God*,  (or  at  least 
deduced  from  principles  of  reason,  such  as  are,  that 
there  is  a  God;  that  God  is  good,  veracious,  and 
faithful;  that  our  KeUgion  is  true  in  the  gross; 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  written  by  Divine 

^  Fides  dicit,  parata  sunt  magna  et  incomprehenBibilia  dona  a 
Deo  fidelibuB  suis:  dicit  Bpes,  mihi  ilia  bona  serrantur ;  charitas 
dicit,  curro  ego  ad  ilia, — ^Bern. 

9—2 
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SERM,  inspiration;    which  propositions  we  believe  upon 
'- — rational   grounds  and  motives,)    not  unto  other 


propositions  concerning  particular  matter  of  fact, 
subject  to  private  conscience  or  experience;  nor  to 
any  conclusions  depending  upon  such  propositions. 
For  instance,  it  is  a  part  of  this  faith  to  believe, 
that  God  is  mercifiil  and  gracious,  that  he  bears 
good-will  unto,  and  is  disposed  to  pardon,  every 
penitent  sinner;  or  (which  is  all  one)  that  sup- 
posing a  man  doth  believe,  and  hath  repented, 
God  doth  actually  love  him,  and  doth  forgive  his 
sins;  this  is,  I  say,  indeed  a  part  of  the  &ith  we 
speak  of,  its  object  being  part  of  the  Gospel  re- 
vealed unto  us:  but  the  being  persuaded  that  God 
doth  love  me,  or  hath  pardoned  my  sins,  or  that 
I  am  in  a  state  of  £sivour  with  God,  may,  as  my 
circumstances  may  be,  not  be  my  duty;  however 
it  is  no  part  of  this  &ith,  but  a  matter  of  opinion, 
dependent  upon  private  experience:  for  such  a 
persuasion  must  be  grounded  upon  my  being  con* 
scious  to  myself  of  having  truly  and  thoroughly 
repented,  (this  being  required  by  God,  as  a  neces- 
sary condition  toward  my  obtaining  pardon,  and 
his  fevour;)  of  having  performed  which  duty  I 
may  presume,  when  it  is  false,  (and  therefore  can- 
not then  be  obliged  to  believe  it,)  and  may  doubt, 
when  it  is  true;  and  that  not  without  good  reason, 
considering  the  blindness  and  faUibUity  of  man's 
jer.  xviL  mind,  and  that,  Man's  heart  is  deceitful  above  aU 
(kings,  as  the  Prophet  tells  us:  upon  which  accoimt 
then  a  man  may  not  be  obliged  to  have  such  a 
persuasion.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  fault  to  doubt,  or 
distrust,  on  that  hand  which  concerns  God;  about 
his  goodness,  his  truth,  his  wisdom,  or  power:  but 
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it  is  not  always  (perhaps  not  commonly)  blameable  sebm. 

to  question  a  man's  own  qualifications,  or  his  own '- — 

performances,  whether  in  kind  or  degree  they  be 
answerable  to  what  God  requires^;  that  is  incon- 
sistent with  true  faith,  but  this  not:   we  cannot 
have  any  good  religious  affections  toward  God,  if  we 
do  not  take  him  to  be  our  gracious  Father;  but  we 
may  have  in  us  such  affections  toward  him,  and  he 
may  be  favourably  disposed  toward  us,  when  we 
suspect  ourselves  to  be  untoward  children,  un- 
worthy (as  the  prodigal  son  in  the  Gospel  con- Luke  xy. 
fessed  himself)  to  be  called  the  sons  of  God.     The  '^' 
centurion  in  the  Gospel  did  confess  himself  un-Matt.  viu. 
worthy  that  Christ  should  enter  under  his  roof:  '  '^' 
but  he  declared  his  persuasion,  that  if  Christ  should 
only  speak  a  word,  his  servant  should  be  healed;  and 
our  Saviour  thereupon  professes,  that  he  had  not 
found  so  much  faith  in  Israel.     To  the  blind  men 
imploring  his  relief,  our  Saviour  puts  the  question. 
Bo  ye  believe  that  I  can  do  this?     They  answered^  ix.  as,  29. 
YeSy  Lord:   he  required  no  more  of  them;   but 
said  thereupon,  According  to  your  faith  let  it  he  done  vid.  Matt. 
unto  you.   And  that  for  which  Abraham  the  fether 
of  believers  his  feith  is  represented  so  acceptable 
is,  his  firm  persuasion  concerning  God's  power; 
Because,  saith  St  Paul,  he  had  a  plerophory,  {irXtf  Rom.  iv. 
piXpoptfieU,)  that  what  was  promised,  God  wa^  able  HeK^i. 
to  perform ;  by  doing  thus,  he  was  a  believer,  and  ^^' 
thereby  gave  glory  to  God,  as  the  Apostle  there 
adds.     If  we  do  not  then  distrust  God,  we  may 

^  Qut  peneotranerU  tuqu6  ad  finem^  hio  sahnu  trU;  quioquid 
ante  finem  fuerity  grados  est,  quo  ad  fastigium  salutis  ascenditur, 
non  terminus,  quo  jam  culminis  summa  teneatur.  &c. — Cypr.  de 
Unit.  Eccl.  [0pp.  p.  201.] 
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SERM.  have  faith,  although  we  distrust  ourselves.     It  is 

\ —  true  (generally  and  absolutely  speaking)  we  should 

endeavour  so  fully  and  clearly  to  repent,  and  to 

Col.  i.  «3.  perform  whatever  God  requires  of  us,  that  we  may 

Heb.  m.  6.  ^j^^^^^  acquire  a  good  hope  concerning  our  state; 

ijohnui.  we  should  labour,  that  our  hearts  may  not  con- 
demn us  of  any  presumptuous  transgressing  our 
duty,  and  consequently,  that  we  may  become  in  a 
manner  confident  of  God's  favour  toward  us:  but 
when  we  have  done  the  best  we  can,  even  when 
we  are  not  conscious  of  any  enormous  fault  or 

1  Cor.  iv.  defect,  yet  we  may  consider  with  St  Paul,  that  we 
are  not  thereby  justified,  but  abide  liable  to  the 
more  certain  cognizance  and  judgment  of  God, 

iSam.xvi.  Who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth;  that  we  are  not 
capable,  or  competent  judges  of  ourselves;  nor  are 
ever  the  better  for  thinking  well   of  ourselves; 

1  Cor.  X.  since,  as  St  Paul  tells  us  again,  He  is  not  approved 
that  commends  himself y  hut  whom  the  Lord  com^ 

Pa.  xix.  la.  meudeth :  for  that,  Delicta  sua  quis  inteUigit  f 
Who  can  thoroughly  understand  and  scan  his  own 

Prov.  XX.  errors  f  Who  can  say,  I  have  made  my  heart  clean, 

^'  I  am  purged  of  my  sin  ?    Who  can  know,  (if  the 

Psalmist  implieth  that  he  could  not,)  until  God 

P8.cxxxix.  hath  searched  him,  and  discovers  it,  whether  there 

'24. 

be  any  secret  way  of  wickedness  in  him ;  whether 
he  be  sufficiently  grieved  for  having  offended  God, 
fiiUy  humbled  imder  the  sense  of  his  sins,  thoroughly 
resolved  to  amend  his  life?  However,  it  often 
happens,  that  true  faith  and  sincere  repentance  are 
in  degree  very  defective;  in  which  case  we  may, 
without  prejudicing  the  truth  of  our  faith,  suspect 
Rom.  xi.    the  worst*;   yea,  I  conceive  it  is  more  safe  and 

^  M^  vylnf\o<f>p6pti,  aXXa  ^o)9ov. — Bom.  xi.  20 
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commendable  so  to  do^ :   if  in  any,  then  chiefly,   seem. 
I   suppose,   in  this  most  important  and   critical 


affair,  the  Wise  Man^s  sentence  doth  hold,  Blessed  ptov. 
is  he  that  feareth  always ;  so  f eareth,  as  thereby  ^^p^.  [*" 
to  become  more  solicitous  and  watchftJ  over  his  '^* 
heart  and  ways;  more   carefiil  and   studious  of 
securing  his  salvation  finally,  to  render  his  calling 
and  election  in  the  event  more  firm,  and  in  his 
apprehension  more  hopeful.     I  dare  say,  of  two 
persons  otherwise  alike  qualified,  he  that  upon  this 
groimd  (fearing  his  own  unworthiness,  or  the  defect 
of  his  performances)  is  most  doubtful  of  his  state, 
doth  stand  really  upon  better  terms  with  Gk)d*; 
as  the  Pharisee,  who  justified  himself,  and  took 
himself  to  be  in  a  very  good  condition,  was,  indeed, 
less  justified  (somewhat  the  less  for  that  conceit  of  Lukexviu. 
his)  tiian  the  poor  publican,  who  was  sensible  of*"^**'*^' 
his  own  unworthiness,  and  condemned  himself  in 
his  own  opinion:   the  great  danger  lies  on  that 
hand  of  being  presumptuous,  arrogant,  and  self- 
conceited,  which  God  hates;    and  on  this  hand 
there  usually  lies  humility,  modesty,  and  poverty 
of  spirit,  which  God  loves.     As  every  high  thing  Luke  xw. 
(every  elevation  of  mind)  is  abominable  in  God's  l^  ,^ 
sight,  and  he  depresseth  him  that  exalteth  himself;  ^^^g 
so  lowly  thoughts  are  gracious  in  God's  regard;  he  i*»-  ^^v- 
raiseth  him  that  humbleth  himself,  and  is  lowly  in 
his  own  eyes :  he  hath  an  especial  respect  to  him  i«m.  ixvi 
that  is  of  a  poor  and  contrite  heart,  and  trembleth  *'  ^*  '*' 
at  his  word.     It  is  a  property  of  good  men,  (being 

^  NanquAm  est  do  salute  propria  mens  secura  Bapientis.<^SalT. 
ad  Ecd.  Oath.  lib.  n.  [adr.  Avar.  ii.  p.  242.  Ed.  Baloz.] 

^  Qaem  censeas  dignioTem,  nisi  emendatiorem?  quem  emenda- 
tiorem^  nisi  timidiorem,  et  idcirco  vera  poenitentia  functum? — 
TertuU.  de  Podnit.  cap.  yi.  [0pp.  p.  126  c] 
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SERM.  such  as  often  reflect  upon  their  own  hearts  and 
_ill_ways,  and  thence  discern  the  defects  in  them,) 
Gen.  xxxii.  with  Jacob,  to  think  themselves  less  than  the 
pt.  cxbc.    least  of  God's  mercies;  with  David,  to  be  afraid 
Phu.ii.  12.  of  God's  judgments;  it  is  their  duty  to  pass  the 
2Prt  i'lo  *^®  ^^  ^^^  sojourning  here  in  fear,  to  work  out 
their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.     I  may 
add,  that  sometime  a  person  much  loving  God, 
Pa.  di.  6;  and  much  beloved  of  him,  may  be  like  a  pelican 
of  the  wilderness,  and  an  owl  of  the  desert;  fix)m 
xxxviu.  3;  an  apprehension  of  God's  anger,  may  have  no 
soundness  in  his  flesh,  nor  rest  in  his  bones,  by 
cxiiii.  4.     reason  of  his  sin ;  may  have  his  spirit  overwhelmed, 
and  his  heart  within  him  desolate;  may  fear  that 
jer.  V.  «s.  his  sins  have  separated  between  him  and  his  God ; 
Ps.xxii.  i;and  that  he  is  forsaken  of  God;  God  hiding  his 
k^adx!  46;  f^^j  ^'^d  withdrawing  the  Ught  of  his  countenance, 
^  5»^.    he  may  be  troubledj^^  may  have  his  soul  cast  down, 
and  disquieted  within  him;  may  be  ready  to  say, 
xxxi.  la.    I  am  cut  off  from  before  thine  eyes:  even  such  a 
man,  in  such  a  state  of  distress  and  doubt,  may  con- 
tinue a  believer;  he  retaining  honourable  thoughts 
of  God,   (in  which  the  worth  and  virtue  of  true 
faith  consisteth,)   although  dejected  by  the  con- 
science of  his  own  infirmities,  by  suspicion  of  his 
own  indispositions,  and  consequently  by  the  fear 
of  God's  displeasure. 

Further,  that  this  faith  doth  not  essentially  in- 
clude a  respect  to  such  particular  propositions,  or 
does  not  (as  many  in  these  two  latter  ages  have 
deemed  and  taught)  consist  in  our  being  persuaded, 
that  our  sins  are  pardoned,  or  our  persons  just  in 
God's   esteem*";   that  we  are  acceptable  to  God, 

°^  Sed  fide  hoc  beneficium  accipiendum  est,  qua  credere  no8 
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and  Btand  possessed  of  his  favour^  appears  from  sebm. 
hence,  that  faith  is  in  Holy  Scripture  represented '- — 


in  nature  precedaneous  to  God's  benevolence, 
(especial  I  mean,  not  general  benevolence,  for  that 
prevents  all  acts  and  dispositions  of  us,  or  in  us,) 
to  his  conferring  remission  of  sins,  accepting  and 
justifying  our  persons;  it  is  a  previous  condition, 
without  which  (as  the  Apostle  teaches  us)  It  is  imr  Heb.  xi.  6. 
possible  to  please  God;  it  is  a  reason  of  God's  love, 
The  Father y  saith  our  Lord,  loves  you,  because  ye  John  xvi. 
have  loved  me,  and  believed  that  I  came  from  God; 
it  is  a  ground  of  Divine  acceptation  and  good-will, 
Abraham  believed  God,  saith  St  James,  and  it  was  Jamea  ii. 
accounted  unto  him  for  righteousness,  and  he  was 
caUed  the  friend  of  God;  it  is  a  mean,  or  instru- 
ment, (so  it  is  constantly  represented,)  by  which 
we  are  justified,  obtain  God's  favour,  and  the  re- 
mission of  our  sins;  and  therefore  is  in  order  of 
nature  previous  and  prerequisite  thereto;  it  is  there- 
fore required  before  baptism,  in  which  remission  of 
sins  is  consigned :  God  justifies,  accepts,  and  par- 
dons him,  that  hath  been  impious,  but  not  him  that 
is  an  infidel.  This  is  the  method  plainly  declared 
in  Scripture;  wherefore  if  faith  impUes  a  persuasion 
that  God  hath  remitted  our  sins,  it  must  imply  an 
antecedent  faith,  (even  a  justifying  faith,  antece- 
dent to  itself,)  or  that  we  believe  before  we  believe, 
and  are  justified  before  we  are  justified.     I  add, 

oportety  quod  propter  bhristum  nobis  doneator  remissio  peccato- 
rum  et  justificatio. — Gonf.  Aug.  [de  Fide.] 

Qaare  cum  dicit,  Justificamur  flde»  vult  te  intueri  filium  Dei 
sedentem  ad  dextram  Patris,  Mediatorem»  interpellantem  pro 
nobis,  ot  statuere,  quod  tibi  remittantur  pecoata ;  quod  Justus,  id 
est  acceptus  reputeris. — ^Melanch.  Loc.  Com.  [do  Vocab.  Fidei« 
p.  215.  Ed.  Basil.  1552.] 
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8ERM.  that  by  this  notion  many,  or  most  (I  will  not,  after 

'- —  the  Council  of  Trent,  say  all)  humble  and  modest 

Christians  are  excluded  from  being  believers;  even 
all  those  who  are  not  confident  of  their  own  sin- 
cerity and  sanctity,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
assured  of  their  standing  in  God's  favour:  and  on 
the  other  side,  the  most  presumptuous  and  fanatical 
sort  of  people  are  most  certainly  the  truest  and 
strongest  believers,  as  most  partaking  of  the  most 
essential  property  thereof,  according  to  that  notion; 
for  of  all  men  living,  such  are  wont  to  be  most 
assured  of  God's  especial  love  unto  them,  and 
confident  that  their  sins  are  pardoned :  experi- 
ence sufficiently  shews  this  to  be  true,  and  con- 
sequently that  such  a  notion  of  faith  cannot  be 
good. 

Much  less  is  that  notion  of  faith  right,  which 
defines  faith  to  be  a  firm  and  certain  knowledge  of 
God's  eternal  good-will  toward  us  particularly,  and 
that  we  shall  be  saved ;  which  notion  (taught  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  by  a  man  of 
greatest  name  and  authority")  was  thus  lately  ex- 
pressed by  the  Professors  of  Leyden  in  their  Syn- 
opsis purioris  Theologice:  Faith  (they  say  in  their 
definition  thereof)  is  a  firm  assent — by  which  every 
believer,  with  a  certain  trust  resting  in  God,  is  per- 
suaded not  only  that  remission  of  sins  is  in  general 
promised  to  them  who  believe,  but  is  granted  to  him- 
self particularly^   and  eternal  righteousness^  and 

^  Nunc  justa  fidei  definitio  nobis  constabit,  si  dicamus  esse 
dirinsD  erga  nos  benevolentiie  firmam  certamqne  cognitionem,  &c. 
— CalT.  Inst.  [Lib.  in.  cap.  n.  }  7.  0pp.  Tom.  ii.  p.  142.] 

Jam  in  diyina  benerolentia  quam  respioere  dicitur  fides,  in* 
telligimufl  salutis  ac  Vita  aternsd  possessionem  obtineri.  &c. — [Ibid. 
$  28.  p.  148.] 
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from  it  life,  by  the  mercy  of  God^  &c.°    Which  no-  serm. 
tion  seems  to  be  very  uncomfortable,  as  rejecting '- — 


every  man  from  the  company  of  believers,  who  is 
either  ignorant  or  doubtful,  not  only  concerning  his 
present,  but  his  final  state;  who  hath  not,  not 
only  a  good  opinion,  but  a  certain  knowledge  of  his 
present  sincerity  and  sanctity;  yea,  not  only  of  this, 
but  of  his  future  constant  perseverance  therein;  so 
that  if  a  man  be  not  sure  he  hath  repented,  he  is 
(according  to  this  notion)  sure  that  he  hath  not  re- 
pented, and  is  no  behever.  How  many  good 
people  must  this  doctrine  discourage  and  perplex ! 
To  remove  it  we  may  consider, 

I  That  it  altogether  inverts  and  confounds  the 
order  of  things  declared  in  Scripture,  wherein  faith 
(as  we  observed  before)  is  set  before  obtaining 
God's  good-will,  as  a  prerequisite  condition  thereto; 
and  is  made  a  means  of  salvation,  ( Without  faiih  it  Heb. ».  6. 
is  impossible  to  please  God:  By  grace  we  are  saved,  R^m.^  9! 
through  faith).  And  if  we  must  believe,  before 
God  loves  us,  (with  such  a  love  as  we  speak  of,) 
and  before  we  can  be  saved;  then  must  we  know 
that  we  believe,  before  we  can  know,  that  God  loves 
us,  or  that  we  shall  be  saved;  and  consequently  we 
must,  indeed,  believe  before  we  can  know,  that  God 
loves  us,  or  that  we  shall  be  saved.  But  this  doc- 
trine makes  the  knowledge  of  God's  love  and  of 
salvation  in  nature  antecedent  to  faith,  as  being 
an  essential  ingredient  into  it;  which  is  preposter- 
ous.    Consider  this  circle   of  discourse:   a  man 

^  Firmus  asseDBiu — quo  certa  fidacia  in  Deo  acquiescens  fir* 
miter  unuBquisque  fidelis  statuit,  non  solum  promissum  esse  ere- 
dentibus  in  genere  romiasionem  peccatorum,  sed  sibi  in  particnlari 
concessum,  eotemamque  justitiam,  et  ex  ea  ritam,  &c. 
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BERM.  cannot  know  that  he  believes,  without  he  does 

rv" 
'. —  believe;  this  is  certain:  a  man  cannot  know  that 


he  shall  be  saved,  without  knowing  he  doth  believe  ; 
this  is  also  certain:  for  upon  what  ground,  from 
what  evidence  can  he  know  his  salvation,  but  by 
knowing  his  faith?  But  again  backward:  a  man, 
say  they,  cannot  believe  (and  consequently  not 
know  that  he  believes)  without  being  assured  of  his 
salvation.  What  an  inextricable  maze  and  confii- 
sion  is  here!  This  doctrine,  indeed,  doth  make  the 
knowledge  of  a  future  event  to  be  the  cause  of  its 
James ii.  being  future;  it  supposes  God  to  become  our  friend 
^^*  (as  Abraham  was  by  his  faith)  by  our  knowing 

that  he  is  our  friend ;  it  makes  us  to  obtain  a  re- 
ward by  knowing  that  we  shall  obtain  it;  it  sup- 
poses the  assurance  of  our  coming  to  a  joume/s 
end,  to  be  the  way  of  getting  thither;  which  who 
can  conceive  intelligible,  or  true?  Our  Saviour 
John  xvii.  doth,  indeed,  tell  us,  that  it  is  the  way  to  life  ever- 
^'  '  lasting  (or  conducible  to  the  attaining  it)  to  know 
(that  is,  to  believe,  as  it  is  interpreted  in  the  8th 
verse  of  that  chapter;  for  what  upon  good  grounds 
we  are  persuaded  of,  or  judge  true,  we  may  be  said 
to  know)  the  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he 
hath  sent :  but  lie  doth  not  say,  it  is  life  everlasting 
(or  conducible  to  the  obtaining  it)  to  know,  that 
we  shall  have  life  everlasting;  that  were  somewhat 
1  Pet.  i.  strange  to  say.  St  Peter  exhorts  us  to  use  dili- 
gence to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure,  (or 
firm,  and  stable :)  but  he  doth  not  bid  us  know  it 
to  be  sure.  If  we  did  know  it  to  be  so,  what  need 
shoidd  we  have  to  make  it  so?  yea,  how  could  we 
make  it  so?  He  doth  not  enjoin  us  to  be  sure  of 
it  in  our  opinion,  but  to  secure  it  in  the  event  by 
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sincere  obedience,  and  a  holy  life ;  by  so  impressing  serm* 

this  persuasion  upon  our  minds,  so  rooting  the  love '— 

of  God  and  his  truth  in  our  hearts,  that  no  tempta- 
tion may  be  able  to  subvert  our  faith,  or  to  pluck 
out  our  charity. 

2  This  notion  plainly  supposes  the  truth  of 
that  doctrine,  that  no  man  being  once  in  God's 
favour,  can  ever  quite  lose  it ;  the  truth  of  which 
I  shall  not  contest  now,  (nor  allege  the  many  clear 
passages  of  Scripture,  nor  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Gospel,  nor  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  Christen- 
dom for  fifteen  hundred  years  against  it,)  but  shall 
only  take  notice,  that  their  notion  of  faith,  neces- 
sarily presupposing  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  is 
yet  thereby  everted  :  for  it  follows  thence,  that  no 
man,  who  doth  not  assent  to  that  doctrine,  is,  or 
can  be  a  believer;  for  he  that  is  not  assured  of 
the  truth  of  that  opinion  (although  we  suppose 
him  assured  of  his  present  sincerity,  and  being  in 
a  state  of  grace)  cannot  know  that  he  shall  be 
saved:  so  that  only  such  as  agree  with  them  in 
that  opinion  can  be  believers,  which  is  somewhat 
hard,  or  rather  very  absurd.  And  to  aggravate 
this  inconvenience,  I  adjoin, 

3  That,  according  to  their  notion,  scarce  any 
man,  (except  some  have  had  an  especial  revelation 
concerning  their  salvation,)  before  the  late  altera- 
tions in  Christendom,  was  a  behever ;  for  before 
that  time  it  hardly  appears,  that  any  man  did 
believe,  as  they  do,  that  a  man  cannot  fall  from 
grace ;  and  therefore  scarce  any  man  could  be 
assured,  that  he  should  be  saved;  and  therefore 
scarce  any  man  could  be  a  believer  in  their 
sense. 
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8EBM.         St  Augustine  himself    (whose   supposed  par 

L__  tronage  stands  them  in  so  much  stead  upon  other 

occasions^)  hath  often  affirmed,  that  divers  have 
had  given  them  that  faith,  that  charity,  that  justi- 
fication, wherein  if  they  had  died,  they  should 
have  been  saved ;  who  yet  were  not  saved :  which 
persons  surely,  when  they  were  in  that  good  state, 
(admitting  them,  according  to  St  Augustine's  sup- 
posal,  to  have  been  in  it,)  were  as  capable  of 
knowing  their  salvation,  as  any  other  man  can  be ; 
yea,  St  Augustine  himself  (considering  that,  Ac- 
cidere  cuiquum  quod  potest,  aiivis  potest,  what 
was  another  man's  case  might  be  his,  there  being 
no  ground  of  difference)  could  not  be  more  sure 
of  his  own  salvation  at  any  time,  than  such  per- 
sons were  at  that  time :  according  to  St  Augus- 
tine's judgment  therefore,  no  man  could  know  that 
he  should  be  saved,  (his  salvation  depending  upon 
perseverance,  which  in  his  opinion  not  being  given 
to  all,  must  as  to  our  knowledge,  whatever  it  might 
be  in  respect  to  God's  decree,  be  contingent  and 
uncertain) — ^it  follows,  I  say,  upon  his  suppositions, 
yea  he  expressly  affirms  it;  Itaque,  says  he,  utrum 
quisque  hoc  (perseveranticB)  munus  dcceperit,  quawr 
diu  hanc  vita/m  ducit,  incertum  est\  Whether  any 
ha/oe  received  this  gifi  of  perseverance  while  he 

P  De  Corr.  et  Gr.  capp.  ix.  xin.  De  Don.  Persev.  capp.  vni.  xrn. 

^  De  Don.  Persev.  cap.  i.  [0pp.  Tom.  i.  col.  821  a.] 

Nee  ubi  quisque  ita  notus  est,  ut  sit  de  sua  crastina  con* 
versatione  securus. — ^Aug.  [Ep,  cx2X.  ad  Probam,  0pp.  Tom.  ii. 
ool.  384  B.] 

In  hoc  mundo,  et  in  hac  vita  nulla  anima  possit  esse  secura.— 
Id.  ibid.  [coL  383  B.] 

Quamdiu  viyimus,  in  certamine  sumus;  et  quamdiu  in  certa- 
mine^  nulla  certa  est  victoria. — Hier.  adv.  Pelag.  ii.  [0pp.  Tom. 
IV.  p.  n.  col.  514.] 
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leads  this  life,  is  uncertain.     Wherefore  St  Augu&-  serm. 

tine  could  not  be  assured  of  his  own  salvation ; '- — 

and  therefore  (according  to  these  men's  sense)  he 
was  no  behever,  no  Christian ;  which  I  suppose 
yet  they  will  not  assert,  though  it  be  so  plainly 
consequent  on  their  own  position. 

4  I  might  ask  of  them,  if  a  man  should  con- 
fess ingenuously,  that  although  he  did  hope  for 
mercy  from  God  in  that  day,  yet  that  be  was  not 
assured  of  his  salvation,  whether  such  a  person 
should  be  rejected  from  Christian  communion,  as 
no  believer.  It  seems,  according  to  their  notion  of 
faith,  he  should ;  since  by  his  own  (in  this  particular, 
infallible)  judgment,  it  is  notorious  that  he,  as 
being  no  believer,  hath  no  title  unto,  or  interest  in, 
the  privileges  of  Christianity :  but  this  proceeding 
would  very  much  depopidate  the  Church,  and 
banish  from  it,  I  fear,  the  best  (the  most  humble 
and  modest,  yea,  the  wisest  and  soberest)  mem- 
bers thereof. 

But  so  much  I  think  suffices  for  the  removal  of 
that  new  harsh  notion,  to  say  no  worse  of  it. 

There  is  another  more  new  than  that,  devised 
by  some',  (who  perceived  the  inconveniences  of  the 
former  notions,  yet,  it  seems,  did  affect  to  substitute 
some  new  fine  one  in  their  room ;)  which,  if  it  be 
not  so  plainly  false^  yet  is,  it  seems,  more  obscure 

'  Vid.  Ames.  Mednll.  Theol.  Lib.  i.  cap.  zxyn.  [§  17.  p.  140. 
Fides  igitar  ilia  proprie  dicitnr  juetificans,  qua  incumbimus  in 
Christum  ad  remissionem  peccatorum  et  salutem.  Ohristus  enim 
est  adsequatum  objectnm  fidel,  quatenus  fides  Justificat.  Fides 
enim  non  alia  ratione  justificat,  nisi  quatenus  apprehendit  illam 
justitiam,  propter  quam  justtflcamur;  ilia  autem  justitia  non  est 
in  Teritate  aHcujus  axiomatis,  cui  assensum  prsebemus,  sed  in 
Christo  solo,  Q^i  fatctut  ett  pro  nobis  peceatum,  ut  no9  estemus  in 
^  jui^ia.-42  Ck>T.  y.  21.)  ] 
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SERM.  and  intricate:  it  is  this;  that  faith  is  not  an  assent 

IV.  ,  ,  . 
1     to  propositions  of  any  kind;  but  a  recumbency, 

leaning,  resting,  rolling  upon,  adherency  to  (for 
they  express  themselves  in  these  several  terms,  and 
others  like  them)  the  person  of  Christ;  or,  an 
apprehending  and  applying  to  ourselves  the  righte- 
ousness of  Christ;  his  person  itself,  and  his  righte- 
ousness, as  simple  incomplex  things;  not  any  pro- 
position (that  they  expressly  caution  against)  are 
the  objects,  say  they,  of  our  feith :  they  compare 
our  faith  to  a  hand  that  lays  hold  upon  Christ,  and 
applies  his  righteousness;  and  to  an  eye  that  looks 
upon  him,  and  makes  him  present  to  us;  and  by 
looking  on  him  (as  on  the  brasen  serpent)  cures  us. 
But  this  notion  is  so  intricate,  these  phrases  are  so 
unintelligible,  that  I  scarce  believe  the  devisers  of 
them  did  themselves  know  what  they  meant  by 
them;  I  do  not,  I  am  sure:  for  what  it  is  for  one 
body  to  lean  upon,  or  to  be  rolled  on  another;  what 
for  one  body  to  reach  at,  and  lay  hold  upon 
another;  what  it  is  to  apply  a  garment  to  one's 
body,  or  a  salve  to  one's  wounds,  I  can  easily  un- 
derstand :  but  what  it  is  for  a  man's  mind  to  lean 
upon  a  person,  (otherwise  than  by  assenting  unto 
some  proposition  he  speaks,  or  relying  upon  some 
promise  he  makes,)  to  apply  a  thing,  otherwise 
than  by  consenting  to  some  proposition  concerning 
that  thing,  I  cannot  apprehend,  or  reach;  there  is 
not,  as  we  noted  before,  any  faculty  or  operation  of 
a  man's  mind,  which  answers  the  intent  of  such  no- 
tions or  phrases.  Let  me  put  this  case :  Suppose 
a  great  province  had  generally  revolted  from  its 
sovereign,  whereby  the  people  thereof  had  all  de- 
served extreme  punishment  suitable  to  such  an 
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offence;  but  that  the  king,  moved  with  pity,  and  serm. 

upon  the  intercession   of  his   only  beloved  son, '- — 

(together  with  a  satisfaction  offered  and  performed 
by  him,)  should  resolve  to  grant  a  general  pardon 
to  them,  upon  just,  and  fit,  and  withal  very  easy 
terms;  and  that,  for  the  execution  of  this  gracious 
purpose  toward  them,  he  should  depute  and  send 
his  son  himself  among  them  to  treat  with  them,  by 
him  declaring  his  merciful  intentions  toward  them, 
with  the  conditions,  upon  compliance  wherewith, 
all,  or  any  of  them,  shoidd  be  pardoned  their 
offence,  and  received  into  favour;  those  conditions 
being,  suppose  it,  that,  first,  they  should  receive  and 
acknowledge  his  son  for  such  as  he  professed  him- 
self to  be,  (the  king's  son,  indeed,  who  truly  brought 
such  a  message  unto  them  from  his  majesty;)  then, 
that  they  should  seriously  resolve  with  themselves, 
and  solemnly  engage  to  return  unto  their  due  alle- 
giance; undertaking  faithfully  for  ever  after  to  ob- 
serve those  laws,  which  the  said  prince  in  his 
father's  name  should  propound  unto  them.  Sup- 
pose fiirther,  that  the  prince  in  pursuance  of  this 
commission  and  design,  being  come  into  the 
country,  should  there  send  all  about  officers  of  his, 
enjoining  them  to  discover  the  intent  of  his  coming, 
what  he  offered,  and  upon  what  terms;  withal,  em- 
powering them  in  his  name  to  receive  those  who 
complied  into  favour,  declaring  them  pardoned  of 
all  their  offences,  and  restored  to  the  benefit  of  the 
king's  protection,  and  all  the  privileges  of  loyal 
subjects:  suppose  now,  that  these  officers  should 
go  to  the  people,  and  speak  to  them  in  this  manner : 
The  king  makes  an  overture  of  pardon  and  fevour 
unto  you,  upon  condition,  that  any  one  of  you  will 

B.  8.  VOL.  V.  10 
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8EBM.  recumb^  rest^  lean  upon^  or  roll  himself  upon  the 

'■ —  person  of  his  son,  (rest  upon  his  person,  not  only 

rely  upon  his  word,  that  you  are  to  understand,)  or 
in  C5ase  you  will  lay  hold  upon  and  apply  to  your- 
selves his  son's  righteousness,  by  which  he  hath 
procured  of  the  king  his  father  this  mercy  and 
fisivour  for  you,  (not  only  being  persuaded,  that  he 
hath  performed  thus  much  for  you,  this  is  not 
enough;)  do  you  think  these  messengers  should 
thus  well  express  themselves^  or  perform  their 
message  handsomely  and  with  advantage?  Should 
not  they  do  much  better,  laying  aside  such  words 
of  metaphor  and  mystery,  to  speak  in  plain 
language;  telling  them,  that  their  king's  son  (by 
plain  characters  discernible  to  be  truly  such)  was 
come  among  them  upon  such  an  intention ;  that  if 
they  would  acknowledge  him,  and  undertake  there- 
after to  obey  him,  they  should  receive  a  full  pardon, 
with  divers  other  great  &vours  and  advantages 
thereby?  The  case  is  apparently  so  like  to  that 
which  stands  between  God  and  man,  and  doth  so 
fully  resemble  the  nature  of  the  evangelical  dis- 
pensation, that  I  need  not  make  any  application, 
or  use  any  more  argument  to  refiite  tiiat  notion :  I 
shall  only  say,  that  I  conceive  these  new  phrases, 
for  such  they  are,  not  known  to  ancient  Christians, 
nor  delivered,  either  in  terms  or  sense,  in  Scrip- 
ture; for  the  places  alleged  in  figivour  or  proof  of 
them  by  Ames',  one  of  the  first  broachers  of  them, 
(all,  we  may  presume,  that  they  could  find  anywise 

*  [Hinc  toties  illsB  in  N.  T.  repetitae  concioneB,  quee  justifica- 
tionem  in  persona  Bola  GhriBti  qunrendam  oetendunt.  Joh.  i.  12; 
iii.  15,  16,  ▼!  40,  47,  zir.  1 ;  Rom.  ir.  5,  iii.  26 ;  A.ct.  z.  43,  zzri. 
18;  Gal.  iii.  26 — ^Moduli.  Theol.  Lib.  i.  cap.  27.  §  18.  p.  140.] 
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seemiDg  to  favour  their  notion,)  do  not,  as,  if  time  seem. 

would  permit,  might  easily  be  shewed,  import  any '- — 

such  thing,  but  are  strangely  misapplied;  tibat,  I 
say,  these  phrases  do  much  obscure  the  nature  of 
this  great  duty,  and  make  the  state  of  things  in 
the  Gospel  more  difficult  and  dark  than  it  truly  is; 
and  thereby  seem  to  be  of  bad  consequence,  being 
apt  to  beget  in  people  both  dangerous  presumptions 
and  sad  perplexities:  for  they  hearing,  that  they 
are  only,  or  mainly  bound  to  have  such  a  recum- 
bency upon  Christ,  or  to  roake  such  an  application 
of  his  righteousness,  they  begin  (accordingly  as 
they  take  themselves  to  be  directed)  to  work  their 
minds  to  it;  and  when  they  have  hit  upon  that 
posture  of  fancy,  which  they  guess  to  suit  their 
teachers'  meaning,  then  they  become  satisfied,  and 
conceit  they  believe  well,  although  perhaps  they  be 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  indisposed  to  obey  the  precepts  of  our  Lord : 
sometimes,  on  the  other  side,  although  they  well 
understand,  and  are  persuaded  concerning  the  truth 
of  all  necessary  Christian  doctrines,  and  are  well 
disposed  to  observe  God's  commandments,  yet  be- 
cause they  cannot  tell  whether  they  apprehend 
Christ's  person  dexterously,  or  apply  to  themselves 
his  righteousness  in  the  right  manner,  as  is  pre- 
scribed to  them,  (of  which  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  should  doubt,  since  it  is  so  hard  to  know  what 
the  doing  so  means,)  they  become  disturbed  and 
perplexed  in  their  minds;  questioning  whether 
they  do  believe  or  no:  thus  by  these  notions  (or 
phrases  rather)  are  some  men  tempted  fondly  to 
presume,  and  other  good  people  are  wofuUy  dis- 
couraged by  them;  both  being  thence  diverted,  or 

10—2 
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SEBM.  withdrawn  horn  their  duty :  whereas  what  it  is  to 

'- —  believe,  as  Christians  anciently  did  understand  it, 

and  as  we  have  assayed  to  explain  it,  is  very  easy 
to  conceive;  and  the  taking  it  so,  can  have  no 
other  than  very  good  influence  upon  practice,  as 
both  reason  (as  we  have  insinuated)  shews,  and  the 
Scripture  largely  and  plainly  affirms.  But  let  thus 
much  sufl&ce  for  the  inquiry  concerning  the  genuine 
nature  and  notion  of  faith  proper  to  this  place, 
(that  feiith  by  which  in  this  text  we  are  said  to  be 
justified:)  the  other  particulars  I  cannot  so  much 
as  touch  upon  at  this  time. 

I  end  with  those  good  prayers  of  our  Church : 
5tii  Sun-  O  Lord,  from  whom  all  good  things  do  come; 

Ewter. '  grant  to  us  thy  humble  servants,  that  by  thy  holy 
inspiration  we  mxvy  think  those  things  that  be  good; 
and  by  thy  m^ercifil  guiding  may  perform  the  same, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 
14th  Sun-  Almighty  and  everlasting  Lord,  give  unto  us 
iSii^  *^  increase  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity ;  and,  that 
we  mmf  obtain  that  which  thou  dost  promise,  make 
us  to  love  that  which  thou  dost  command,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 
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SERMON    V. 

OF  JUSTIFICATION   BY  FAITH. 


Rom.  V.  I. 


Therefore  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with 
God  through  our  Lord  Jetue  Christ. 

IN  order  to  the  understanding  of  these  words^  I  sebm. 
did  formerly  propound  divers  particulars  to  be '. 

considered  and  discussed:  the  first  was,  What  that 
&ith  is^  by  which  Christians  are  said  to  be  justi- 
fied? This  I  have  despatched:  the  next  is,  What 
justification  doth  import?  The  which  I  shall  now 
endeavour  to  explain;  and  I  am  toncemed  to  per- 
form it  with  the  more  care  and  diligence,  because 
the  right  notion  of  this  term  hath  in  latter  times 
been  canvassed  with  so  much  vehemence  of  dissen- 
sion and  strife. 

In  former  times,  among  the  Fathers  and  the 
Schoolmen,  there  doth  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
difference  or  debate  about  it ;  because,  as  it  seems, 
men  commonly  having  the  same  apprehensions 
about  the  matters,  to  which  the  word  is  applicable, 
did  not  so  much  examine  or  regard  the  strict  pro- 
priety of  expression  concerning  them:  consenting 
in  things,  they  did  not  fall  to  cavil  and  contend 
about  the  exact  meaning  of  words\     They  did, 

■  Ocpl  Xc(<(diW  lUKpokoytw. — Greg.  Na». 
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SERM.  indeed,  consider  distinctly  no  such  point  of  doctrine 

'- —  as  that  of  Justification,  looking  upon  that  word  as 

used  incidentally  in  some  places  of  Scripture,  for 
expression  of  points  more  clearly  expressed  in  other 
terms;  wherefore  they  do  not  make  much  of  the 
word,  as  some  Divines  now  do. 

But  in  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  when 
the  discovery  of  some  great  errors  (from  the  cor- 
ruption and  ignorance  of  former  times)  crept  into 
vogue,  rendered  all  things  the  subjects  of  conten- 
tion, and  multiplied  controversies,  there  did  arise 
hot  disputes  about  this  point;  and  the  right  stating 
thereof  seemed  a  matter  of  great  importance^;  nor 
scarce  was  any  controversy  prosecuted  with  greater 
zeal  and  earnestness :  whereas  yet  (so  &r  as  I  can 
discern)  about  the  real  points  of  doctrine,  whereto 
this  word,  according  to  any  sense  pretended,  may 
relate,  there  hardly  doth  appear  any  material  dif- 
ference; and  all  the  questions  depending  chiefly 
seem  to  consist  about  the  manner  of  expressing 
things,  which  all  agree  in;  or  about  the  extent 
of  the  signification  of  words  capable  of  larger  or 
stricter  acception :  whence  the  debates  about  this 
point,  among  all  sober  and  intelligent  persons, 
might,  as  I  conceive,  easily  be  resolved  or  ap- 
peased, if  men  had  a  mind  to  agree,  and  did  not 
love  to  wrangle;  if  at  least  a  consent  in  believing 
the  same  things,  although  under  some  difference 
of  expression,  would  content  them,  so  as  to  forbear 
strife. 

To  make  good  which  observation,  tending  as 
well  to  the  illustration  of  the  whole  matter,  as  to 
the  stating  and  decision  of  the  controversies  about 

^  ArticuluB  BtantiB  et  cadentis  eccleslie.— Luther. 
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it^  let  us  consider  the  several  Divine  acts^  to  which  sebm. 
the  tenn  Justification  is^  according  to  any  sense '- — 


pretended^  applicable:  I  say  Divine  acts;  for  that 
the  justification  we  treat  of  is  an  act  of  God  simple 
or  compound   (in   some   manner)    respecting^   or 
terminated  upon  man,  is  evident^  and  will  not,  I 
suppose,  be  contested;   the  words  of  St  Paul  in 
several  places  so  clearly  declaring  it;  as  in  that, 
Who  fhaU  lay  anything  to  (he  charge  of  (rocT^  Bom.  viu. 
dectf    It  is  God  that  justifieth ;  and  in  that,  Toiy!s; 
him  that  worketh  not,  but  bdieveth  on  him  that  ^  ^  ' 
justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  right- 
eousness.   Now  according  to  the  tenor  of  Christian 
doctrine  such  acts  are  these. 

I    Grod  (in  regard  to  the  obedience  performed 
to  his  will  by  his  beloved  Son,  and  to  his  inter- 
cession) is  so  reconciled  to  mankind,  that  unto  every 
person,  who  doth  sincerely  believe  the  Grospel,  and, 
repenting  of  his  former  bad  life,  doth  seriously  re- 
solve thereafter  to  Uve  according  to  it,  he  doth 
(upon  the  solemn  obsignation  of  that  faith,  and 
profession  of  that  resolution  in  baptism)  entirely 
remit  all  past  offences,  accepting  his  person,  re- 
ceiving him  into  fisivour;   aflsuming  him  into  the 
state  of  a  loyal  subject,  a  fisiithftd  servant^  a  dutiful 
son;  and  bestowing  on  him  all  the  benefits  and 
privileges  suitable  to  such  a  state;  according  to 
those  passages:  It  behoved  Christ  to  suffer. . .and LxikeTaY. 
that  repenta/nce  and  remission  of  sins  should  be^  '^^' 
preached  in  his  name  am/mg  all  nations:   Then 
Peter  said  unto  them,  Repent,  and  be  baptized  A^Amu. 
every  one  of  you  in  the  namie  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  \,  31/  '^' 
the  remission  of  sins :   and.   To  him  give  all  the  x.  43; 
Prophets  witness,  that  through  his  name  whosoever 
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SERM.  helievetii  in  him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins:  and, 
God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  hiwr 

Q  Oor.  V.  '  V 

19.    "  "    sdfy  not  imputing  their  sins :   and  in  other  places 
^4,  ,5.      mnumerable. 

2  As  any  person  persisting  in  that  sincere  faith, 
and  serious  purpose  of  obedience,  doth  assuredly 
continue  in  that  state  of  grace,  and  exemption 
from  the  guilt  of  sin;  so  in  case  that,  out  of  human 
frailty,  such  a  person  doth  fall  into  the  commission 
of  sin,  God  (in  regard  to  the  same  performances 
and  intercessions  of  his  Son)  doth,  upon  the  con- 
fession and  repentance  of  such  a  person,  remit  his 
sin,  and  retain  him  in  or  restore  him  to  favour; 
"'^^^*-^' according  to  those  sajrings  of  St  John,  If  we  con- 
fess our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our 
sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  Jrom  all  unrighteousness : 
"•  '•  and.  If  any  tnan  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous. 

3  To  each  person  sincerely  embracing  the  Gos- 
pel, and  continuing  in  stedfast  adherence  thereto, 
God  doth  afford  his  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  principle 
productive  of  all  inward  sanctity  and  virtuous  dis- 
positions in  his  heart,  enabling  also  and  quickening 
him  to  discharge  the  conditions  of  faith  and  obe- 
dience required  from  him,  and  imdertaken  by  him; 
Rom.  vui.  y^at  which  is  by  some  termed  making  a  person 
G»ii^..?.  just,   infusion   into  his  soul  of  righteousness,  of 
I  a.       '    grace,  of  virtuous  habits;   in  the  Scripture  style 
3    m.  u.  .^  .^  called  acting  by  the  Spirit,  bestowing  the  gift 
R^";iih'  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  renovation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
5^^  jj.      creation  to  good  works,  sanctification  by  the  Spirit, 
Bph.ii.aa,  4kc.,  which  phrases  denote  partly  the  collation  of  a 
iv^3.       principle  enabling  to  perform  good  works,  partly 
the  design  of  Beligion  tending  to  that  performance. 
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Now  all  these  acts  (as  by  the  general  consent  serm. 

of  Christians,  and  according  to  the  sense  of  the '- — 

ancient  Catholic  Church,  so)  by  all  considerable 
parties  seeming  to  dissent,  and  so  earnestly  disput- 
ing about  the  point  of  justification,  are  acknow- 
ledged and  ascribed  unto  God ;  but  with  which  of 
them  the  act  of  justification  is  solely  or  chiefly 
coincident;  whether  it  signifieth  barely  some  one 
of  them,  or  extendeth  to  more  of  them,  or  com- 
prehendeth  them  all,  (according  to  the  constant 
meaning  of  the  word  in  Scripture,)  are  questions 
coming  under  debate,  and  so  eagerly  prosecuted: 
of  which  questions  whatever  the  true  resolution 
be,  it  cannot  methinks  be  of  so  great  consequence, 
as  to  cause  any  great  anger  or  animosity  in  dis- 
senters one  toward  another,  seeing  they  all  conspire 
in  avowing  the  acts,  whatever  they  be,  meant  by 
the  word  justification,  although  in  other  terms; 
seeing  all  the  dispute  is  about  the  precise  and 
adequate  notion  of  the  word  justification :  whence 
those  questions  might  well  be  waved  as  unnecessary 
grounds  of  contention;  and  it  might  suffice  to  un- 
derstand the  points  of  doctrine  which  it  relateth  to 
in  other  terms,  laying  that  aside  as  ambiguous  and 
litigious.  Yet  because  the  understanding  the 
rightest,  or  most  probable  notion  of  the  word,  may 
somewhat  conduce  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  clearing  the  matters  couched  in 
it,  somewhat  also  to  the  satisfaction  of  persons 
considerate  and  peaceable,  I  shall  employ  some 
care  faitbfiilly  (without  partiality  to  any  side)  to 
search  it  out,  and  declare  it:  in  order  whereto  I 
shall  propound  some  observations,  seeming  ma- 
terial. 
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SERM.        I.    Whereas  it  were  not  hard  to  speak  much. 


and  criticise  about  the  primitive  sense  of  the  word, 
and  about  its  various  aoceptions  both  in  Holy 
Scripture  and  other  writings,  I  do  question  whe- 
ther doing  that  would  be  pertinent  or  conducible  to 
our  purpose  of  understanding  its  right  notion  here: 
for  knowing  the  primitive  sense  of  words  can  seldom 
or  never  determine  their  meaning  any  where,  they 
often  in  common  use  declining  from  it°;  and  the 
knowing  variety  of  acceptions  doth  at  most  yield  only 
the  advantage  of  choosing  one  suitable  to  the  subja- 
cent matter  and  occasion.  We  are  not  therefore  to 
learn  the  sense  of  this  word  from  mere  grammarians. 
II.  The  sense  of  this  word  is  not  to  be  searched 
in  extraneous  writers;  both  because  no  matter  like 
to  that  we  treat  upon  did  ever  come  into  their  use 
or  consideration,  and  because  they  do  seldom  or 
never  use  the  word  in  a  sense  anywise  congruous 
to  this  matter:  in  them  most  commonly  the  word 
iiKcuow  doth  signify  (as  the  like  word  a^iott^)  to 
deem  a  thing  just^,  equal,  or  fit,  (or  simply  to  deem 
about  a  thing).  Sometimes  also,  yet  not  often, 
as  I  take  it,  being  applied  to  an  action,  or  cause, 
it  importeth  to  make  it  appear  lawftd,  or  just,  as 
when  we  ordinarily  say,  to  justify  what  one  saith 
or  doth,  (whence  ^icaiio/uia  in  Anstotiie  is  an  argu* 
ment  proving  the  justice  of  a  cause,  frma/nyentum 
causes;)  but  in  them  very  seldom  or  never  it  is 
applied  to  persons;  and  an  example,  I  conceive, 
can  hardly  be  produced,  wherein  it  is  so  used. 

^  Verba  ralent  ut  nummi. 

*  *Edi«caiWay  ol  irarcpcr,  avri  row  bUaiOP  efwii  tKpiwop, — Balsam, 
in  Syn.  Chaleed.  Can.  i.  [Oomment.  in  Canon.  SS.  Apostol.  Con- 
di, ke.  p.  324  D.] 
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III.    In  the  sacred  writings  at  large  it  is  com-  serm. 

monly  applied  to  persons,  and  that  according  to '. — 

various  senses,  some  more  wide  and  general,  some 
more  restrained  and  particular.  It  there  some- 
time denoteth  generally  to  exercise  any  judicial 
act  upon,  in  regard  unto,  or  in  behalf  of  a  person; 
to  do  him  right,  or  justice,  in  declaring  the  merit 
of  his  cause,  or  pronouncing  sentence  about  him; 
in  acquitting  or  condemning  him  from  any  cause, 
in  obliging  him  to^  or  exempting  him  from  any 
burden,  in  dispensing  to  him  any  reward  or  punish- 
ment indifferentiy:  thus  Absalom  said,  O  that  JaSam.  zy. 
were  made  a  judge  in  the  land,  that  every  man,  ^ 
which  hath  any  suit  or  cause,  might  c<yme  unto  ms, 

Vf<j?Wi!lT,    iroi   iiKUiwcrta   avrov,  and  I  WOtdd  justify 

him,  that  is,  I  would  do  him  right:  and  in  tiie 
eighty-second  Psalm,  this  charge  is  given  to  the 
princes,  or  judges;  Defend  the  poor  and  fatherless,  pa.  bmi. 
^pnV!5,  ^iKatwaare,  justtfy  the  pooT  o^d  needy ;  that  ^' 
is,  do  right  and  justice  to  them. 

But  more  particularly  the  word  signifieth  (and 
that  according  to  the  most  usual  and  current  ao- 
ception)  so  to  do  a  man  right,  as  to  pronounce 
sentence  in  his  &vour,  as  to  acquit  him  from  guilt, 
to  excuse  him  from  burden,  to  free  him  from 
punishment;  whence  we  most  often  meet  with  the 
word  placed  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  con- 
demnation: as  in  that  law.  If  there  he  a  ccm^ro- Deut  xxy. 
versy  between  men,  and  they  come  unto  judgirient, '' 
that  the  judges  may  judge  them,  then  they  shoU 
justify  the  righteous,  and  condemn  the  wicked :  and 
in  Solomon's  prayer,  Then  hear  thou  in  heaven^ ,  Kings 
and  do,  and  judge  thy  servants,  condemning  the  ][*ch?^i. 
wicked,   to  bring  his  way   upon   his   head,  and'^'^^' 
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SERM.  justifying  the  righteous^  to  give  him  according  to  his 
righteousness:  and  in  the  Proverbs,  He  that  justi-^ 


^  rov.  TLYu^ji^  ^j^  wicked,  and  he  that  condemneth  the  just, 

even  both  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord:  and 

Matt.  xu.  in  the  Gospel  our  Saviour  saith,  By  thy  words 

i«a.  V.  23;  thou  shaU  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt 

"*  ^*      be  condemned. 

In  consequence  upon  this  sense,  and  with  a 
little  deflection  from  it,  to  justify  a  person  some- 
time denoteth  to  approve  him,  or  esteem  him  just, 
a  mental  judgment,  as  it  were,  being  passed  upon 
Matt.  xi.    him :   so.  Wisdom  is  said  to  be  justified,  that  is, 
^^*  approved,  by  her  children :  so  in  the  Gospel  some 

Luke  X.  39;  persons  are  said  to  justify  themselves,  that  is,  to 
xvui.^ii;  conceit  themselves  righteous:  and  the  Publican 
went  home  justified  rather  than  the  Pharisee,  that 
is,  more  approved  and  accepted  by  God:  so  also 
vii.  29.  it  is  said,  that,  AU  the  people  and  the  publicans 
justified  God,  being  baptized  with  John's  baptism: 
they  justified  God,  that  is,  they  declared  their 
approbation  of  God's  proceeding,  in  the  mission 
of  John. 

In  like  manner,  justification  is  taken  for  ex- 
emption from  burdens;   as  where  in  the  Acts  St 
Acta  xiii.   Paul  saith.  And  from  all  things,  from  which  by  the 
^^'  law  of  Moses  ye  could  not  be  justified,  in  this  is 

every  one  that  believeth  justified. 

It  may  also  sometimes  be  taken  for  deliverance 

from  punishment;  as  where  in  the  law  God  saith, 

Exod.       The  innocent  and  righteous  slay  thou  not;  for  I 

"^"'  ^'     uriU  not  justify  the  wicked ;  that  is,  not  let  him 

escape  with  impunity;   according  to  that  in  the 

Prov.  xi.    Proverbs,  Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  uricked 

shaU  not  go  unpunished. 
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IV.    We  may  observe,  that  (as  every  man  hath  serm. 
some  phrases  and  particular  forms  of  speech,  in '- — 


which  he  delighteth,  so)   this  term  is  somewhat 
peculiar  to   St   Paul,   and  hardly  by  the   other  Acts  xiiL 
Apostles  applied  to  that  matter,  which  he  ex-ui.'i9;^  ' 
presseth  thereby;  they  usually  in  their  sermons ^;^^: 
and  epistles  do  speak  the  same  thing,  whatever  it  j^^^^^^.^ 
be,  in  other  terms  more  immediately  expressive  of  47. 
the  matter.      St  James,  indeed,  doth  use  it,  but  James  h. 
not  so  much,  it  seemeth,  according  to  his  usual  *^""^^' 
manner  of  speech,  as  occasionally,  to  refiite  the 
&lse  and  pestilent  conceits  of  some  persons,  who 
mistaking  St  Paul's  expressions  and  doctrine,  did 
pervert  them  to  the  maintenance   of  Solifidian, 
Eunomian,  and  Antinomian  positions^  greatly  pre-* 
judicial  to  good  practice.     And  seeing  the  term  is 
so  proper  to  St  Paul  in  relation  to  this  matter,  the 
right  sense  and  notion  thereof  seemeth  best  deri- 
vable from  considering  the  nature  of  the  subject 
he  treateth  on,  observing  the  drift  of  his  discourse 
and  manner  of  his  reasoning,  comparing  the  other 
phrases  he  useth  equivalent  to  this,  and  interpre- 
tative of  his  meaning. 

V.  Following  this  method  of  inquiry,  I  do 
observe  and  affirm,  that  the  last  notion  of  the 
word,  as  it  is  evidently  most  usual  in  the  Scripture, 
so  it  best  suiteth  to  the  meaning  of  St  Paul  here, 
and  otherwhere  commonly,  where  he  treateth  upon 
the  same  matters;  that  God's  justifying  solely,  or 
chiefly,  doth  import  his  acquitting  us  from  guilt, 
condemnation,  and  pimishment,  by  free  pardon  and 
remission  of  our  sins,  accounting  us  and  dealing 
with  us  as  just  persons,  upright  and  innocent  in 
his  sight  and  esteem :  the  truth  of  which  notion 
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SERM.  I  shall  by  divers  arguments  and  considerations 
! —  make  good. 

I  This  sense  doth  best  agree  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject-matter,  and  to  the  design  of  St  Paul's 
discourse;  which  I  take  to  be  this;  the  asserting 
the  necessity,  reasonableness,  sufficiency,  and  ex- 
cellency of  the  Christian  dispensation;  in  order  to 
that  which  is  the  end  of  all  Keligion,  the  bringing 
men  to  happiness,  and  consequently  to  the  render- 
ing men  acceptable  to  God  Almighty,  who  is  the 
sole  Author  and  Donor  of  happiness:  this  is  that 
which,  in  general,  he  aimeth  to  assert  and  maintain. 

This,  I  say,  is  that  which  he  chiefly  driveth  at, 
to  maintain,  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  God 
should  so  proceed  with  men  (whose  good  and  felicity, 
as  their  gracious  Maker,  he  greatly  tendereth)  as 
the  Christian  Gospel  declareth  him  to  do;  but  that 
rather  such  proceeding  was  necessary  and  fit,  in 
order  to  our  salvation;  and  withal  conformable  to 
the  ordinary  method  of  God's  proceedings  toward 
the  same  purpose. 

Now  God's  proceeding  with  man  according  to 
the  Gospel,  the  general  tenor  thereof  doth  set  out 
to  be  this :  that  God  out  of  his  infinite  goodness 
and  mercy,  in  consideration  of  what  his  beloved 
Son,  our  blessed  Lord,  hath  performed  and  suf- 
fered, in  obedience  to  his  will,  and  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind,  (which  by  transgression  of  ids 
laws,  and  defailance  in  duty  toward  him,  had  grie- 
vously offended  him  and  fallen  from  his  favour, 
was  involved  in  guilt,  and  stood  obnoxious  to 
punishment,)  is  become  reconciled  to  them,  (pass- 
ing by  and  fully  pardoning  all  offences  by  them 
committed  against  him,)  so  as  generally  to  proffer 
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mercy,  upon  certain  reasonable  and  gentle  terms,  serm. 

to  all  that  shall  sincerely  embrace  such  overtures '- — 

of  mercy,  and  heartily  resolve  to  comply  with  those 
terms  required  by  him;  namely,  the  returning  and 
adhering  to  him,  forsaking  all  impiety  and  iniquity, 
constantly  persisting  in  fitithful  obedience  to  his 
holy  commandments;  this,  I  say,  is  the  proceeding 
of  Grod,  which  the  Christian  Gospel  doth  especially 
hold  forth,  and  which,  according  to  our  Lord's 
commission  and  command,  the  Apostles  did  first  ^^®"°^- 
preach  to  men;  as  whosoever  will  consider  the 
drift  and  tenor  of  their  preaching,  will  easily  dis- 
cern; which  therefore  St  Paul  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  here  to  assert  and  vindicate  against  the 
Jews,  and  other  adversaries  of  the  Gk)spel:  con- 
sequently the  terms  he  useth  should  be  so  inter* 
preted  as  to  express  that  matter;  whence  being 
justified  will  imply  that  which  a  person  embracing 
the  Gospel  doth  immediately  receive  from  God,  in 
that  way  of  grace  and  mercy,  viz.  an  absolution 
from  his  former  crimes,  an  acquittance  from  his 
debts,  a  state  of  innocence  and  guiltlessness  in 
God's  sight,  an  exemption  from  vengeance  and 
punishment;  all  that  which  by  him  sometimes,  and 
by  the  other  Apostles,  is  coudbed  under  the  phrases 
of  remission  of  sins,  having  sins  blotted  out  and  ^P^  ^^^ 
waahed  away,  being  cleansed  frx>m  sin;  and  thezxii.  16; 
like :  thus  considering  the  nature  of  the  matter  m.  19; 
and  design  of  his  discourse,  would  incline  us  to  ijoh^i.^. 
understand  this  word. 

2  Again,  the  manner  of  his  prosecuting  his 
discourse,  and  the  arguments  by  which  he  inferreth 
his  conclusions  concerning  the  Gospel,  do  confirm 
this  notion.    He  discourseth,  and  proveth  at  large, 
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SERM.  that  all  mankind^  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  were 

—  shut  up  under  sin,  that  all  had  sinned,  and  did  fell 

xi.^ir*^' short  of  the  glory  of  God,  (that  is,  of  rendering 
oil!  ui.^^'  him  his  due  glory  by  dutifiil  obedience,)  that  every 
**•  mouth  was  stopped,  having  nothing  to  say  in  de- 

fence of  their  transgressions,  and  that  all  the  world 
stood  obnoxious  (Jtto&icos)  to  the  severity  of  God's 
judgments;  that  not  only  the  light  of  nature  was 
insuflScient  to  preserve  men  from  oflTending  inex- 
cusably, even  according  to  the  verdict  of  their  own 
Rom.  vui.  consciences,  but  that  the  written  law  of  God  had 
Gai.iii.2i.  (to  manifold  experience)  proved  ineffectual  to  that 
J^°^'*^'    purpose,  serving  rather  to  work  wrath,  to  bring 
^  *y '       men  under  a  curse,  to  aggravate  their  guilt,  to  con- 
GaL  u.  i6,  vince  them  of  their  sinfulness,  to  discourage  and 
R<Jm.  V.    perplex  them;  upon  which  general  state  of  men 
'  ^*'  '  (so  implicated  in  guilt,  so  liable  to  wrath)  is  con- 
sequent a  necessity  either  of  condemnation  and 
punishment,  or  of  mercy  and  pardon. 

He  doth  also  imply,  (that  which  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  where  he  prosecuteth  the  same 
argument,  is  more  expressly  delivered,)  that  no 
precedent  dispensation  had  exhibited  any  manifest 
I:  ^o;  overture,  or  promise  of  pardon ;  for  the  light  of  na- 
ture doth  only  direct  unto  duty,  condemning  every 
man  in  his  own  judgment  and  conscience,  who 
transgresseth  it;  but  as  to  pardon  in  case  of  trans- 
gression, it  is  blind  and  silent;  and  the  law  of 
Gal.  iii.  lo,  Moses  rigorously  exacteth  punctual  obedience,  de- 
nouncing in  express  terms  a  condemnation  and 
curse  to  the  transgressors  thereof  in  any  part ;  from 
Rom.  iii.  whence  he  collecteth,  that  no  man  can  be  justified 
by  the  works  of  the  law,  (natural  or  Mosaical;  or 
that  no  precedent  dispensation  can  justify  any  man,) 
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and  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,  or  hath  abso-  serm. 

lute  need  of  such  a  justification  as  that,  which  the ^- 

Grospel  declareth  and  tendereth;  Aoyi^ofieda  ouy, 
We  hence,  saith  he,  collect,  or  argue,  that  a  man  is  Rom.  n;. 
justified  hy  faith,  without  the  works  of  the  law:  which 
justification  must  therefore  import  the  receiving 
that  free  pardon,  which  the  criminal  and  guilty- 
world  did  stand  in  need  of,  which  the  forlorn  and 
deplorable  state  of  mankind  did  groan  for,  without 
which  no  man  could  have  any  comfort  in  his  mind, 
any  hope,  or  any  capacity  of  salvation.  If  the  state 
of  man  was  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  consequently 
of  heinous  guilt,  of  having  forfeited  God's  favour, 
of  obnoxiousness  to  God's  wrath ;  then  that  justi- 
fication  which  was  needful  was  a  dispensation  of 
mercy,  remitting  that  guUt,  and  removing  those 
penalties. 

Again,  St  Paul  commendeth  the  excellency  of 
the  evangelical  dispensation  from  hence,  that  it  en- 
tirely doth  ascribe  the  justification  of  men  to  God's 
mercy  and  favour,  excluding  any  merit  of  man, 
any  right  or  title  thereto,  grounded  upon  what 
man  hath  performed;  consequently  advancing  the 
glory  of  God,  and  depressing  the  vanity  of  man; 
If  saith  he,  Abraham  were  justified  hy  works,  Aeiv.a,^; 
h4id  whereof  to  hoast;  for  that  to  him  who  worketh,  Tit/ui.  5. 
wages  are  not  reckoned  ols  hestowed  in  favour,  Zm/Rom/xi.^'; 
are  paid  a>s  debt:  so  it  would  be,  if  men  were  justi- 
fied by  works;  they  might  claim  to  themselves  the 
due  consequences  thereof  impunity  and  reward; 
they  would  be  apt  to  please  themselves,  and  boast 
of  the  effects  arising  from  their  own  performances; 
but  if,  as  the  Gospel  teacheth,  men  are  justified 
freely  {gratis)  by  God's  mercy  and  grace,  without  iu.  24; 
B.  S.    VOL.  v.  11 
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SEBM.  any  regard  to  what  they  formerly  have  done,  either 
'- —  good  or  bad,  those  who  have  lived  wickedly  and 


impiously  (upon  their  compliance  with  the  terms 
proposed  to  them)  being  no  less  capable  thereof, 
than  the  most  righteous  and  pious  persons ;  then 
Rom. iii.    Where  is  boasting?     It  is  excluded;  then  surely 
?,?.'a;        no  man  can  assume  anything  to  himself,  then  all 
Eph.  11. 9;  ^YiQ  glory  and  praise  are  due  to  God's  frank  good- 
ness :  the  purport  of  which  reasoning  (so  often  used) 
doth  imply,  that  a  man's  justification  signifieth  his 
being  accepted  or  approved  as  just,  standing  rectiis  in 
curia;  being  in  God's  esteem,  and  by  his  sentence 
absolved  fix^m  guilt  and  punishment;  the  which 
cannot  otherwise  be  obtained,  than  from  Divine 
favour   declared    and   exhibited   in    the    Gospel; 
according  as  St  Paul  otherwhere  fully  speaketh  : 
i.  6, 7.      To  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  wherein  he 
hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  beloved;  in  whom  we 
have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace. 

Again,  St  Paul  expresseth  justification  as  an 
act  of  judgment  performed  by  God,  whereby  he 
declareth  his  own  righteousness,  or  justice;  that 
justice  consisting  in  acceptance  of  a  competent 
satis&ction  offered  to  him  in  amends  for  the  debt 
due  to  him,  and  in  reparation  of  the  iirjury  done 
unto  him,  in  consequence  thereof  acquitting  the 
debtor,  and  remitting  the  offence;  so  those  words 
Bom.  iii.  declare :  Being  justified  fredy  by  his  grace  through 
^^'  ^^'  *  '  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus;  whom  God 
hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in 
his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  that  are  pa^st,  through  the  forbearance  of 
God ;  to  declare  at  this  time  his  rigkteoxisness :  that 
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he  might  he  just,  and  the  jvstifier  of  him  which  her  serm. 
lieveth  in  Jesus.     Justification  there  we  see  is  ex- ! 


pressed  a  result  of  Christ's  redemption,  and  the  act 
of  God  consequent  thereon;  so  is  remission  of  sins; 
God  by  them  jointly  demonstrating  his  justice  and 
goodness,  so  that  they  may  be  well  conceived  the 
same  thing  diversely  expressed,  or  having  several 
names  according  to   some  diverse   formalities   of 
respect.  So  in  other  places,  sometimes  justification, 
sometimes   remission    of   sins  are  reckoned   the 
proper  and    immediate   eflTects  of  our    Saviour's 
passion;  Being  (saith  St  Paul  in  the  5th  to  the  Rom. v.  9. 
Komans)  justified  by  his  bloody  we  shaU  be  saved  by 
him  from  wraih :  and.  In  whom,  (saith  he  again  in  Eph.  i.  7. 
the  first  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians)  we  have     '^'^^' 
redemption  through  his  bhod,  the  forgiveness  of  sins; 
which  argueth  the  equivalency  of  these  terms. 

So  likewise  a  main  point  of  the  evangelical 
covenant  on  God's  part  is  made  justifying  of  a  man  Gai.  m,per 
by  his  faith,  or  upon  it;  and  remission  of  sins  upon 
the  same  condition,  is  also  made  the  like  principal  Bom.  zi. 
point,  which  sometime  is  put  alone,  as  implying  all '  ' 
the  benefits  of  that  covenant. 

Again,  justification  is  by  St  Paul  made  the  im- 
mediate consequent,  or  special  adjunct,  of  Baptism; 
therein,  he  saith,  we  die  to  sin,  (by  resolution  and  vi. «; 
engagement  to  lead  a  new  Ufe  in  obedience  to 
God's  commandment,)  and  so  dying  we  are  said 
to  be  justified  from  sin,  (that  whidx  otherwise  is 
expressed,  or  expounded,  by  being  freed  from  ▼»•  ^/  7»  18. 
sin :)  now  the  freedom  from  sin  obtained  in  Baptism 
is  frequently  declared  to  be  the  remission  of  sin 
then  conferred,  and  solemnly  confirmed  by  a  visible 
seal. 

11—2 
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SERM*         Whereas  also  so  frequently  we  are  said  to  be 

1-- justified  by  faith,   and  according  to  the  general 

tenor  of  Scripture,  the  immediate  consequent  of 
Eph.  V.  faith  is  Baptism ;  therefore  dispensing  the  benefits 
Tit.  Hi.  5.  consigned  in  Baptism,  is  coincident  with  justifica- 
Actexiu.  ^.^^.  ^^^  ^j^^^  dispensation  is  frequently  signified 
xxu.  16.  ^^  Y^Q  ^^  cleansing  us  from  sin  by  entire  remission 
thereof. 

3  Further,  the  same  notion  may  be  confirmed  by 
comparing  this  term  with  other  terms  and  phrases 
equivalent,  or  opposite  to  this  of  justification. 
One  equivalent  phrase  is  imputation  of  righte- 
Rom.iv.6,  ousness:  Asy  saith  St  Paul,  David  speaJceth  of  that 
"  '         man's  blessedness,  unto  whom  God  imputeth  right- 
eousness without  works;   Blessed   are    they  whose 
iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are  covered. 
Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  will  not  im- 
pute sin:  whence  to  him  that  considers  the  drift 
and  force  of  St  Paul's  discourse,  it  will  clearly 
appear,  that  justification,  imputing  righteousness, 
not  imputing  sin,  and  remission  of  sin,  are  the 
same   thing;    otherwise    the    Apostle's   discourse 
would  not  signify  or  conclude  anything. 

For  confirmation  of  his  discourse  (arguing  free 
justification  by  God's  mercy,  not  for  our  works)  St 
ill.  20.  '    P^^  ^Is^  ^^^  allege  that  place  in  the  Psalm,  For 
p^'cJiiiii^'  *^  ^y  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  living  be  justified;  the 
«•  sense  of  which  place  is  evidently  this,  that  no  man 

living,  his  actions  being  strictly  tried  and  weighed, 
shall  appear  guiltless,  or  deserve  to  be  acquitted; 
but  shall  stand  in  need  of  mercy,  or  can  no  other- 
wise be  justified  than  by  a  special  act  of  grace. 
Bom.  iv.  3,  Again,  imputing  faith  for  righteousness  is  the 
Gal.  iii.  6.  same  with  justifying  by  fisdth:  Abraham  believed 
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Godj  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteous-  serm. 

ness:  but  that  imputation  is  plainly  nothing  else — --^ 

but  the  approving  him,  and  taking  him  for  a  right- 
eous  person  in  regard  to  his  faith. 

Again,  justification  is  the  same  with  being 
righteous  before  God,  as  appeareth  by  those  words: 
Not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just  before  God,  hut  Rom.  u. 
the  doers  of  the  law  shall  he  justified :  but  being  '^' 
just  before  God  plainly  signifieth  nothing  else  but 
being  accepted  by  God,  or  approved  to  his  esteem 
and  judgment. 

Being  reconciled  to  God  seemeth  also  to  be  the 
same  with  being  justified  by  him;  as  appeareth  by 
those  words,  Much  more  then,  heing  now  justified'''  9>  »<>• 
hy  his  hlood,  we  shall  he  saved  from  wrath  through 
him.  For  if  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  recon- 
died  to  God  hy  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  mo7*e, 
heing  reconciled,  we  shall  he  saved  hy  his  life:  where 
TToXXy  fxaXKov  SiKaiayOevres,  and  ttoXX^  fiaWov  KaraX- 
\ay€PT€^,  seem  to  signify  the  same ;  but  that  recon- 
ciliation is  interpreted  by  remission  of  sins  :  God « Cor.  v. 
was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  him^df, 
not  imputing  their  trespa^es  unto  them. 

To  obtain  mercy  is  another  term  signifying  jusr-  Rom.  xi. 
tification ;  and  what  doth  that  import  but  having  Tpet  a?^* 
the  remission  of  sins  in  mercy  bestowed  on  us?       ^^' 

Again,  justification  is  opposed  directly  to  con- 
demnation: As^  saith  he,  hy  the  offence  of  one  man  Rom.  v. 
(judgment  came)  upon  all  men  to  condemnation ;  *  * 
so  hy  the  righteousness  of  one  man  (the  free  gift 
came)  upon  all  men  to  justifi,cation  of  life;  justifir 
cation  of  life,  that  is,  a  justification  so  relating  to 
life,  or  bestowing  a  promise  thereof,  as  the  con- 
demnation opposite  thereto  respected  death,  which 
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8ERM.  it  threatened.     In  which  place  St  Paul  comparing 
'- the  first  Adam  with  his  actions,  and  their  conse- 
quences, to  the  second  Adam  with  his  perform- 
ances, and  what  resulted  from  them,  teacheth  us, 
that  as  the  transgression  of  the  first  did  involve 
mankind  in  guilt,  and  brought  consequently  upon 
>    men  a  general  sentence  of  death,  (forasmuch  as  all 
men  did  follow  him  in  commission  of  sin;)  so  the 
obedience  of  the  second  did  absolve  all  men  from 
guilt,  and  restored  them  consequently  into  a  state 
of  immortality,  (all  men,  under  the  condition  pre- 
Rom.  V.    scribed,    who,    as  it  is   said,    should   receive  the 
^^'  abimdance  of  grace,  and  of  the  gift  of  righteous- 

ness tendered  to  them;)  the  justification  therefore 
he  speaketh  of  doth  so  import  an  absolution  from 
guilt  and  punishment,  as  the  condemnation  signi- 
fieth  a  being  declared  guilty,  and  adjudged  to 
punishment. 

Bellarmine®,  indeed,  (who,  in  answering  to  this 
place  objected  against  his  doctrine,  blunders  ex- 
tremely, and  is  put  to  his  trumps  of  sophistry) 
telleth  us,  that  in  this  place,  to  maintain  the 
parallel  or  antithesis  between  Adam  and  Christ, 
justification  must  signify  inftision  of  grace,  or 
putting  into  a  man's  soul  an  inherent  righteous- 
ness ;  because  Adam's  sin  did  constitute  us  unjust 

*  De  Jostif.  n.  3.  [Nam  justificare  hoc  loco  (Rom.  r.  17—19) 
esse  juBtum  facere,  non  justum  pronunciare,  perspicaam  est,  tum 
ex  illis  verbis,  Jxuii  comtxtumtur  muUi^  ubi  deolarat  Apostolus  ipse, 
qaid  sit  justificari,  ao  dicit  esse  justum  constitui ;  justum  autem 
constitui,  et  justum  fieri  idem  sunt;  tum  ex  antithesi  Adami  ad 
Christum,  scnbit  enim  Apostolus,  sic  nos  constitui  justos  per  obe- 
dientiam  Christi,  quo  modo  constituti  sumus  injusti  per  inobedien- 
tiam  Adami;  constat  autem  per  inobedientiam  Adami  nos  injustos 
esse  constitutes,  injusti tia  in  nobis  vere  ao  re  ipsa  inhserente,  non 
injustitia  Adami  nobis  imputata.] 
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with  an  inherent  unrighteousness;  but  (with  his  serm. 
favour)  justification  and  condemnation  being  both '. 


of  them  the  acts  of  God,  and  it  being  plain,  that 
God  condemning  doth  not  infuse  any  inherent  un- 
righteousness into  man,  neither  doth  he  justifying, 
formally  (if  the  antithesis  must  be  pat)  put  any  in- 
herent righteousness  into  him;  inherent  unright- 
eousness in  the  former  case  may  be  a  consequent  of 
that  condemnation,  and  inherent  righteousness  may 
be  connected  with  this  justification;  but  neither 
that  nor  this  may  formally  signify  those  qualities 
respectively :  as  the  inherent  unrighteousness  con- 
sequent upon  Adam's  sin  is  not  included  in  God's 
condemning,  so  neither  is  the  inherent  righteous- 
ness proceeding  from  our  Saviour's  obedience  con- 
tained in  God's  justifying  men. 

But  however  most  plainly  (and  beyond  all  eva- 
sions) justification  and  condemnation  are  opposed 
otherwhere  in  this  Spistle :  Tis  eyKoXecei  koto,  Rom.  viii. 
iKkeKTQv  0€oD,  Who,  saith  St  Paul,  shall  lay  any  ^^'  ^^' 
thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?  (or  criminate 
against  them.)  It  is  God  who  justifieth ;  who  is  he 
that  condemneth  ?  What  can  be  more  clear,  than 
that  there  justification  signifieth  absolution  from  all 
guilt  and  blame? 

4  Further,  this  notion  may  be  confirmed  by 
excluding  that  sense,  which  in  opposition  thereto  is 
assigned,  according  to  which  justification  is  said  to 
import,  not  only  remission  of  sin,  and  acceptance 
with  Grod,  but  the  making  a  man  intrinsically 
righteous,  by  infiising  into  him,  as  they  speak',  a 
habit  of  grace,  or  charity;  the  putting  into  a  man 
a  righteousness.  By  which  (as  the  Council  of  Trent 

'  Cf.  Bell,  do  JuBtif.  ii.  3. 
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8ERM.  expresseth  it)  we  are  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our 

'- —  mind^  and  are  not  only  reputed,  hut  are  caMed,  and 

become  truly  rigJUeouSj  receiving  righteousness  in 
ourselves^. 

Now  admitting  this  to  be  tree,  as  in  a  sense  it 
surely  is,  that  whoever  (according  to  St  Paul's 
meaning  in  this  Epistle)  is  justified,  is  also  really 
at  the  same  time  endued  with  some  measure  of 
that  intrinsic  righteousness  which  those  men  speak 
of,  (forasmuch  as  that  faith,  which  is  required  to 
justification,  (being  a  gift  of  God,  managed  by  his 
providence,  and  wrought  by  his  preventing  grace,) 
doth  include  a  sincere  and  stedfast  purpose  of 
forsaking  all  impiety,   of  amendment  of  life,  of 

Acts  XV.  9.  obedience  to  Gkxl,  which  purpose  cleanseth  the 
heart,  and  is  apt  to  produce  as  well  inward  right- 
eousness of  heart,    as   outward  righteousness   of 

Rom.  viii.  practice;  for  that  also  to  every  sound  believer  upon 

1  Cor.  iii.  his  faith  is  bestowed  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  a  prin- 
AJts  ii.  38.  ^^P^^  ^^  righteousness,  dwelling  in  him,  directing, 
Eph.  iv.    admonishing,  exciting  him  to  do  well;   assisting 

2  Cor.  V.    and  enabling  him  sufficiently  to  the  performance 

of  those  conditions,  or  those  duties,  which  Chris- 
tianity requireth,  and  the  believer  thereof  under- 
taketh;  which,  the  man's  honest  and  diligent  en- 
deavour concurring,  will  surely  beget  the  practice 
of  all  righteousness,  and  in  continuance  of  such 
practice  will  render  it  habitual;) — ^avowing,  I  say, 
willingly,  that  such  a  righteousness  doth  ever  ao- 
company  the  justification  St  Paul  speaketh  of,  yet 
that  sort  of  righteousness  doth  not  seem  implied 

^  [Qua  yidelicot  ab  eo  donati  renorarour  spiritu  mentis  nostree, 
ct  non  modo  rcputamur,  sod  vcre  justi  nominamur  et  sumus,  justi- 
tiam  in  nobis  reciptentes. — Sess.  vi.  de  Justif.  cap.  vii.] 
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by  the  word  justification^  according  to  St  Paul's  serm. 

intent  in  those  places  where  he  discourseth  about '- — 

justification  by  faith;  for  that  such  a  sense  of  the 
word  doth  not  well  consist  with  the  drift  and  efficacy 
of  his  reasoning,  nor  with  divers  passages  in  his 
discourse.     For, 

1  Whereas  St  Paul,  from  the  general  depra- 
vation of  manners  in  all  men,  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  argueth  the  necessity  of  such  a  justifi- 
cation, as  the  Christian  Gospel  declareth  and  ex- 
hibiteth,  if  we  should  take  justification  for  inftising 
an  inherent  quality  of  righteousness  into  men,  by 
the  hke  discourse  we  might  infer  the  imperfection 
and  insufficiency  of  Christianity  itself,  and  conse- 
quently the  necessity  of  another  dispensation  be- 
side it ;  for  that  even  all  Christians,  as  St  James  James  ill. 
saith,  do  offend  often,  and  commission  of  sin  doth  *' 
also  much  reign  among  them;  so  that  St  Paul's 
discourse  (justification  being  taken  in  this  sense) 
might  strongly  be  retorted  against  himself. 

2  Supposing  that  sense  of  justification,  a  Jew 
might  easily  invalidate  St  Paul's  ratiocination,  by 
saying,  that  even  their  Religion  did  plainly  enough 
declare  such  a  justification,  which  God  did  bestow 
upon  all  good  men  in  their  way,  as  by  their  frequent 
acknowledgments  and  devotions  is  apparent;  such 

as  those  of  the  Psalmist :    Create  in  me  a  clean  Ps.  u.  io; 
heart,   O  God,  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me. 
Teach  me  to  do  thy  will,  for  thou  art  my  God.  cxiiii.  lo; 
Make  me  to  go  in  the  path  of  thy  commandments ;  36  *'  ^ ' 
incline  my  heart  unto  thy  testimonies.     Which  sort 
of  prayers  God  hearing  did  infiise  righteousness, 
and  justified  those  persons  in  this  sense;  so  that 
Christianity  herein  could  not  challenge  anything 
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SERM.  peculiar,  nor  could  upon  this  score  appear  so  neces- 
'- —  sary,  as  St  Paul  pretendeth. 


3  From  the  justification  St  Paul  speaketh  of, 
all  respect  to  any  works,  and  to  any  qualifications 
in  men,  (such  as  might  beget  in  them  any  con- 
fidence in  themselves,  or  yield  occasion  of  boasting,) 
is  excluded;  it  cannot  therefore  well  be  understood 
for  a  constituting  man  intrinsically  righteous,  or 
infusing  worthy  qualities  into  him ;  but  rather  for 
an  act  of  God  terminated  upon  a  man  as  altogether 
unworthy  of  God's  love,  as  impious,  as  an  enemy, 
as  a  pure  object  of  mercy;  so  it  is  most  natural  to 
understand  those  expressions,  importing  the  same 

Rom.  iv.  5;  thing;  God  justijieth  the  ungodly;  We  being  sin- 
nerSj  Christ  died  for  us ;  (purchasing,  as  the  fol- 

V.  »o;  lowing  words  imply,  justification  for  us;)  Being 
yet  enemies,  we  by  his  death  were  reconciled,  or 
justified,  for  reconciliation  and  justification,  as  we 
before  noted,  do  there  signify  the  same. 

4  Abraham  is  brought  in  as  an  instai^ce  of  a 
person  justified  in  the  same  manner,  as  Christians 
are  according  to  the  Gospel:  but  his  justification 
was  merely  the  approving  and  esteeming  him 
righteous,  in  regard  (not  to  any  other  good  works, 
but)  to  his  stedfast  faith,  and  strong  persuasion 
concerning  the  power  and   faithfiilness  of  God; 

!▼•  «i;  because.  He  was  fully  persuaded,  that  what  God 
had  promised  he  was  able  to  perform ;  to  which 
faith  and  justification  consequent  thereon,  St  Paul, 

iv.  23,  H.  comparing  those  of  Christians,  subjoineth;  Now  it 
was  not  written  for  his  sake  alone,  that  it  was 
imputed  to  him,  hvit  for  us  also,  to  whom  it  shall 
be  imputed,  if  we  believe  on  him  that  raised  up 
Jesus  our  Lord  from  the  dead.     As  then  it  were 
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an  idle  thing  to  fancy  a  righteousness,  upon  the  serm. 
score  of  that  belief,  dropt  into  Abraham ;  and  as '- — 


his  being  justified  is  expressly  called,  having  right- 
eousness, upon  the  account  of  his  faith,  imputed, 
or  ascribed,  to  him ;  so  our  justification  (like  and 
answerable  to  his)  should  correspondently  be  un- 
derstood, the  approving  and  accounting  us,  not- 
withstanding our  former  transgressions,  as  righteous 
persons,  in  regard  to  that  honest  and  stedfast  faith,  Kom.  iv. 
wherein  we  resemble  that  father  of  the  faithful. 

Even  St  James  himself,  when  he  saith,  that  James  ii. 
Abraham  and  Eahab  were  justified  by  works,  it  is  *''  *^' 
evident  that  he  meaneth  not  that  they  had  certain 
righteous  qualities  infused  into  them,  or  were  made 
thence  by  God  intrinsically  more  righteous  than 
they  were  before,  but  that  they  were  approved  and 
accepted  by  God,  because  of  the  good  works  they 
performed,  (in  faith  and  obedience  to  God,)  one  of 
them  offering  to  sacrifice  his  son,  the  other  pre- 
serving the  spies  sent  from  God's  people. 

5  The  so  often  using  the  word  imputation  of 
righteousness,  instead  of  justification,  doth  imply 
this  act  not  to  be  a  transient  operation  upon  the 
soul  of  man,  but  an  act  immanent  to  God*s  mind, 
respecting  man  only  as  its  object,  and  translating 
him  into  another  relative  state:  ynih.  this  sense 
that  word  excellently  well  agreeth,  otherwise  it 
were  obscure,  and  so  apt  to  perplex  the  matter, 
that  probably  St  Paul  would  not  have  used  it. 

6  Again,  when  it  is'  said  again  and  again,  that 
faith  is  imputed  for  righteousness,  it  is  plain  enough, 
that  no  other  thing  in  man  was  required  thereto; 
to  say,  that  he  is  thereby  sanctified,  or  hath  gra- 
cious habits  infused,  is  uncouth  and  arbitrarious : 
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SERM.  the  obvious  meaning  is,  that  therefore  he  is  gra- 

\ ciously  accepted  and  approved,  as  we  said  before. 

7  We  might  in  fine  add,  that  the  word  justifi- 
cation is  very  seldom  or  never  used  in  that  sense  of 
making  persons  righteous,  or  infusing  righteous- 
ness into  them.  Bellarmine**  and  Grotius,  having 
searched  with  all  possible  diligence,  do  allege  three 
or  four  places,  wherein  (with  some  plausible  ap- 
pearance) they  pretend  it  must  be  so  understood : 
but  as  they  are  so  few,  so  are  they  not  any  of  them 
thoroughly  clear  and  certain:  but  are  capable  to 
be  otherwise  interpreted  without  much  straining; 
the  clearest  place,  Dan.  xii.  3,  the  LXX.  read 
D^|T*WD,  awo  SiKalwv^  which  the  Hebrew  and  sense 
will  bear.  Wherefore  the  other  sense  which  we 
have  maintained,  being  undeniably  common  and 
current  in  the  Scripture,  and  having  so  many  par- 
ticular reasons  shewing  it  agreeable  to  St  PauVs 
intent,  seemeth  rather  to  be  embraced. 

In  St  Paul's  Epistles  I  can  only  find  three  or 
four  places,  wherein  the  word  justifying  may  with 
any  fair  probability  be  so  extended  as  to  signify  an 
internal  operation  of  God  upon  the  soul  of  men; 
they  are  these : 
I  Cor.  vi.  And  such  were  some  of  you;  but  ye  have  been 
washed,  but  ye  have  been  sanctified,  but  ye  have 
been  justified  in  the  name  of  Clirist  Jesus,  and  by 
{ev)  the  Spirit  of  our  God :  where  justification  being 
performed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  seemeth  to  imply 
a  spiritual  operation  upon  a  man's  soul,  as  an  in- 
gredient thereof 
Tit.  iii.  According  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  laver 

^'  "       of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 

^  [De  Justif.  II.  3] 


II. 
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which  he  poured  on  us  richly  by  Jesus  Christ  our  serm. 

Saviour ;  that  being  justified  by  his  grace,  we  may  be ^  — 

made  heirs  according  to  the  hope  of  everlasting  life: 
where  God's  justifying  us  by  the  grace  of  Christ 
seemeth  to  include  the  renewing  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

He  that  dieth  is  justified  from  sin :  where  St  ^"^-  ^'-  7* 
Paul  speaking  about  our  obhgation  to  lead  a  new 
life  in  holy  obedience,  upon  account  of  our  being 
dedicated  to  Christ,  and  renouncing  sin  in  baptism, 
may  be  interpreted  to  mean  a  being  really  in  our 
hearts  purified  and  freed  from  sin. 

Whom  he  predestinated,  those  he  caJled ;  and  ^"i-  3°. 
whom  he  called,  those  he  justified;  and  whom  he 
justified,  those  he  glorified :  where  the  chief  acts  of 
God  toward  those  who  fiually  shall  be  saved,  being 
in  order  purposely  recited,  and  justification  being 
immediately  (without  interposing  sanctification) 
coupled  to  glorification,  the  word  may  seem  to 
comprise  sanctification. 

If  considering  these  places  (which  yet  are  not 
clearly  prejudicial  to  the  notion  we  have  made 
good,  but  may  well  be  interpreted  so  as  to  agree 
thereto)  it  shall  seem  to  any,  that  St  Paul  doth 
not  ever  so  strictly  adhere  to  that  notion,  as  not 
sometime  to  extend  the  word  to  a  larger  sense,  I 
shall  not  much  contend  about  it:  it  is  an  ordinary 
thing  for  all  writers  to  use  their  words  sometimes 
in  a  larger,  sometimes  in  a  stricter  sense;  and  it 
sufficeth  to  have  shewn,  that  where  St  Paul  pur- 
posely treateth  about  the  matter  we  discourse  upon, 
the  purport  of  his  discourse  argueth,  that  he  useth 
it  according  to  that  notion  which  we  have  proposed. 

8  I  shall  only  add  one  small  observation,  or 
conjecture,   favouring  this  notion;  which  is  the 
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SERM.  probable  occasion  of  all  St  Paul's  discourse  and 

'- —  disputation   about  this  point,  which  seemeth  to 

have  been  this:  That  Christianity  should  (upon  so 
slender  a  condition  or  performance  as  that  of  faith) 
tender  unto  all  persons  indiflferently,  however  cul- 
pable or  flagitious  their  former  lives  had  been,  a 
plenary  remission  of  sins  and  reception  into  God's 
favour,  did  seem  an  unreasonable  and  implausible 
thing  to  many* :  the  Jews  could  not  well  conceive, 
or  relish,  that  any  man  so  easily  should  be  trans- 
lated into  a  state  equal  or  superior  to  that  which 
they  took  themselves  peculiarly  to  enjoy :  the 
Gentiles  themselves  (especially  such  as  conceited 
well  of  their  own  wisdom  and  virtue)  could  hardly 
digest  it:  Celsus  in  Origen'^  could  not  imagine  or 
admit,  that  bare  faith  should  work  such  a  miracle, 
as  presently  to  turn  a  dissolute  person  into  a  saint, 
beloved  of  God,  and  designed  to  happiness. 

Zosimus  saith  of  Constantino,  that  he  chose 
Christianity  as  the  only  Religion  that  promised 
impunity  and  pardon  for  his  enormous  practices*; 

'  Vid.  CyrUl.  adr.  Julian.  Lib.  vii.  0pp.  Tom.  vn.  p.  248  e. 
where  joBtification  is  very  well  described.  [A**  avrov  {Xpurrov)  yap 
rjfilv  iXcar  6  Ucer^p.  ducatovvros  dc  rov  vopoSerov  Koi  dwainjf  Vf*^ 
dvaXKoTTOvros  ypoxftrji^  ica)  r^f  en-l  ratr  wapafiaaftrip  dvievros  d/m^f, 
Koi  vpoam  vorjr&9  dyia{orrog  dtd  rov  dylov  Uvtvparoff  Koi  ofo- 
pop<f>ovvTot  ^pas  Kaff  tp  o2d€  Tp6vop  avr6£  tls  Katy&nfra  CafJ9  (r«o<l>pov6s 
T€  Kol  (wt€Ucovs'  tU  6  KOTaKpiPiap  Iri,  $  Koi  iroiof  tp  rjplp  €<rrcu  pxmos^ 
oitK  ap  txoipi  <f)pd<rai.^ 

^  [Con.  Gels.  i.  pp.  8,  9.] 
[Elir6vT(0P  de  ag  oif  ircLpaMorai  KoBappov  rpSmos  hv<r(TtPripjara 
Tr(KiKavra  KaBrjpai  bvpdp€P09,  Alyvirri6g  Tif  c{  ^Iprjpias  eh  t^f  'P^/ii^f 
€\&»p  Koi  racff  cir  ra  fiatrikeia  yvvai^  avpi^Brft  y€p6pepof,  tprvx^P  t^ 
K»paTcanr{p^  iraoi^r  dpjaprdbos  dvaiperucfip  tlptu  tiJv  t»p  JLpurrunmp 
di€p«pai<o(raTo  d<$^y  koi  tovto  tx^vp  eirdyytKpa^  tA  rovs  acrf^c(ff  pira" 
\apfidpoPTaf  avnjs  Trdtnjs  dpaprlas  e(<o  irapaxprjpa  KaBlaraa-Bai,  d«^- 
ptpov  dc  p^<rra  rov  ISMPoraprlpov  rhv  \6yop^  &c.*-^Lib.  11.  Cap.  29.] 
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intimatiiig  his  dislike  of  that  point  in  our  Religion,  serm. 

This  prejudice  against  the  Gospel  St  Paul  removeth, '- — 

by  shewing  that,  because  of  all  men's  guilt  and 
sinfulness,  such  an  exhibition  of  mercy,  such  an 
overture  of  acceptance,  such  a  remission  of  sin  was 
necessary  in  order  to  salvation,  so  that  without  it 
no  man  could  be  exempted  from  wrath  and  misery; 
and  that  consequently  all  other  Religions  (as  not 
exhibiting  such  a  remission)  were  to  be  deemed  in 
a  main  point  defective:  when  therefore  he  useth 
the  word  justification  to  express  this  matter,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  he  intendeth  thereby  to 
signify  that  remission,  or  dispensation  of  mercy. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  St  Austin  and  some 
others  of  the  Fathers  do  use  the  word  commonly 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  Tridentine  Council. 
I  answer,  that  the  point  having  never  been  dis- 
cussed,, and  they  never  having  thoroughly  con- 
sidered the  sense  of  St  Paul,  might  unawares  take 
the  word  as  it  sounded  in  Latin,  especially  the 
sense  they  affixed  to  it  signifying  a  matter  very 
true  and  certain  in  Christianity.  The  like  hath 
happened  to  other  Fathers  in  other  cases;  and 
might  happen  to  them  in  this,  not  to  speak  accu- 
rately in  points  that  never  had  been  sifted  by 
disputation.  More,  I  think,  we  need  not  say  in 
answer  to  their  auAority. 

VI.  So  much  may  suffice  for  a  general  expli- 
cation of  the  notion ;  but  for  a  more  full  clearing  of 
the  point,  it  may  be  requisite  to  resolve  a  question 
concerning  the  time  when  this  act  is  performed  or 
dispensed.  It  may  be  inquired,  when  God  justifieth, 
whether  once,  or  at  several  times,  or  continually. 
To  which  question  I  answer  briefly : 
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SERM.  I  That  the  justification  which  St  Paul  dis- 
— '^  courseth  of,  seemeth  in  his  meaning  only  or  espe- 
cially to  be  that  act  of  grace,  which  is  dispensed  to 
persons  at  their  Baptism,  or  at  their  entrance  into 
the  Church;  when  they  openly  professing  their 
feith,  and  undertaking  the  practice  of  Christian 
duty,  God  most  solemnly  and  formally  doth  absolve 
them  from  all  guilt,  and  accepteth  them  into  a  state 
of  favour  with  him:  that  St  Paul  only  or  chiefly 
respecteth  this  act,  considering  his  design,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  aiid  many  passages  in  his  dis- 
course seem  to  imply. 

If  his  design  were  (as  I  conceive  it  probable) 
to  vindicate  the  proceeding  of  God,  peculiarly  de- 
clared in  the  Gospel,  in  receiving  the  most  noto- 
rious and  heinous  transgressors  to  grace  in  Baptism, 
then  especially  must  the  justification  he  speaketh 
of  relate  to  that;  to  confirm  which  supposition,  we 
may  consider,  that, 

(i)  In  several  places  justification  is  coupled  with 
I  Cor.  vL  baptismal  regeneration  and  absolution :  Such  were 
some  of  you ;   but  ye  have  been  washed,  ye  have 
been  sanclijiedy  ye  have  been  justified  in  the  name 
of  Christ  Jesus :  (where,  by  the  way,  being  sancti- 
fied and  being  justified  seem  equivalent  terms;  as 
in  that  place  where  Christ  is  said  to  have  given 
EdK  ▼.  «5,  himself  for  the  Church,  That  he  might  sanctify  it, 
neh,T.2g.and  cleanse  it  vnth  the  washing  of  water  by  the 
word;   sanctification,   I   conceive,   importeth  the 
Tit.  iii.  5,  game  thing  with  justification).     Again,  He  saved 
Heb.  X.     IIS  by  the  laver  of  regeneration,  that  having  been 
*^'  *^'     justified  by  his  grace,  we  Tnay  be  made  heirs  of 
evei'laMing  life. 

(2)  StPaul  in  expressing  this  act,  as  it  respecteth 
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the  faithful,  commonly  doth  use  a  tense  referring  serm. 
to  the  past  time :  he  saith  not  iiKotovfievoi,  being 


Bom.  y.  I, 


justified,  but  SucatwOivres,  having  been  justified ;  not  a, 
iiKaiovcOcy  ye  are  justified,  but  ^iKcuwOrrre,  ye  have  i  cor!'id! 
been  justified ;  namely,  at  some  remarkable  time,  "• 
that  is,  at  their  entrance  into  Christianity.     Our 
translators  do  render  it  according  to  the  present 
time;  but  it  should  be  rendered  as  I  say,  in  our 
text,  and  in  other  places. 

(3)  St  Paul  in  the  6th  to  the  Romans  discourseth 
thus:  Seeing  we  in  Baptism  are  cleansed  and  dis- Rom.  vi  ?. 
entangled  from  sin,  are  dead  to  it,  and  so  justified 

from  it,  God  forbid  that  we  should  return  to  Uve 
in.  the  practice  thereof,  so  abusing  and  evacuating 
the  grace  we  have  received;  which  discourse  seem- 
eth  plainly  to  signify,  that  he  treateth  about  the 
justification  conferred  in  Baptism. 

(4)  He  expresseth  the  justification  he  speaketh 

of  by  the  words  wdpeai^  t£v  irp€»y€yov6Twv  afiapTif  iii.  «5; 

fiarwv,  the  passing  over  foregoing  sins,  which  seem- 
eth  to  respect  that  universal  absolution,  which  is 
exhibited  in  Baptism :  Being,  saith  he,  justified  '^  «4,  n; 
freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is 
in  Christ  Jesus ;  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a 
propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare 
his  righteousness,  for  the  remission  cf  sins  that  are 
past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God. 

(5)  The  relation  this  justification  hath  to  faith, 
being  dispensed  in  regard  thereto,  (or  upon  con- 
dition thereof,)  doth  infer  the  same :  Faith  is 
nothing  else  but  a  hearty  embracing  Christianity, 
which  first  exerteth  itself  by  open  declaration  and 
avowal  in  Baptism,  (when  we  believe  with  our  x.  10. 
hearts  to  righteousness,  and  confess  with  our  mouth 

B.  S.  VOL.  V.  12 
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SBRM.  to  salvation;)  to  that  time  therefore  the  act  of 
'- — justification  may  be  supposed  especially  to  ap- 
pertain: then^  when  the  evangelical  covenant  is 
solemnly  ratified^  the  grace  thereof  especially  is 
conferred.  Upon  such  considerations  I  conceive 
that  St  Paul's  justification  chiefly  doth  respect  that 
act  of  grace,  which  God  consigneth  to  us  at  our 
Baptism.     But  further, 

2   The  virtue  and  efiect  of  that  first  justifying 
act  doth  continue  (we  abide  in  a  justified  state)  so 
long  as  we  do  perform  the  conditions  imposed  by 
God,  and  undertaken  by  us  at  our  first  justification; 
Heb.  X.  43.  Holding  fast  the  profession  of  our  hope  without 
I  Tim,  i.    wavering ;  Keeping  faith,  and  a  good  conscience ; 
'^'  so  long  as  we  do  not  forfeit  the  benefit  of  that 

9  Pet.  ii.  grace  by  making  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good 
Heb*x.  conscience,  relapsing  into  infidehty,  or  profaneness 
J?' ,^8;  of  life.  Our  case  is  plainly  like  to  that  of  a  sub- 
ject, who  having  rebelled  against  his  prince,  and 
thence  incurred  his  displeasure,  but  having  after- 
ward upon  his  submission,  by  the  clemency  of  his 
prince,  obtained  an  act  of  pardon,  restoring  him 
to  favour  and  enjoyment  of  the  protection  and 
privileges  suitable  to  a  loyal  subject,  doth  continue 
in  this  state,  until  by  forsaking  his  allegiance,  and 
running  again  into  rebellion,  he  so  loseth  the 
benefit  of  that  pardon,  that  his  offence  is  aggra- 
vated thereby:  so  if  we  do  persevere  firm  in  faith 
and  obedience,  we  shall  (according  to  the  purport 
of  the  evangelical  covenant)  continue  in  a  state 
of  grace  and  fiivour  with  God,  and  in  effect  remain 
justified;  otherwise  the  virtue  of  our  justification 
ceaseth,  and  we  in  regard  thereto  are  more  deeply 
involved  in  guilt. 
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3   Although  justification  chiefly  signifieth  the  sebm. 

first  act  of  grace  toward  a  Christian  at  his  Baptism, '- — 

yet  (according  to  analogy  of  reason,  and  affinity  in 
the  nature  of  things)  every  dispensation  of  pardon 
granted  upon  repentance  may  be  styled  justifica- 
tion; for  as  particular  acts  of  repentance,  upon  the 
commission  of  any  particular  sins,  do  not  so  much 
differ  in  nature,  as  in  measure  or  degree,  firom 
that  general  conversion  practised  in  embracing 
the  Gospel;  so  the  grace  vouchsafed  upon  these 
penitential  acts  is  only  in  largeness  of  extent,  and 
solemnity  of  administration,  diversified  firom  that; 
especially  considering,  that  repentance  after  Bap- 
tism is  but  a  reviving  of  that  first  great  resolution 
and  engagement  we  made  in  Baptism"^;  that  re- 
mission of  sin  upon  it  is  only  the  renovation  of 
the  grace  then  exhibited;  that  the  whole  trans- 
action in  this  case  is  but  a  reinstating  the  covenant 
then  made  (and  afterward  by  transgression  in- 
firinged)  upon  the  same  terms,  which  were  then 
agreed  upon;  that  consequently,  by  congruous 
analogy,  this  remission  of  sins,  and  restoring  to 
favour,  granted  to  a  penitent,  are  only  the  former 
justification  reinforced;  whence  they  may  bear  its 
name :  but  whether  St  Paul  ever  meaneth  the  word 
to  signify  thus,  I  cannot  affirm. 

Now  according  to  each  of  these  notions  all 
good  Christians  may  be  said  to  have  been  justified; 
they  have  been  justified  by  a  general  abolition  of 
their  sins,  and  reception  into  God's  favour  in 
Baptism;  they  so  far  have  enjoyed  the  virtue  of 
that  gracious  dispensation,   and  continued  in  a 

^  Poenitentia  imitatur  baptismatis  gratiam.— Hier  ady.  Pelag. 
Lib.  I.  [0pp.  Tom.  it.  p.  n.  col.  604.] 
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SERM.  justified  state,  as  they  have  persisted  in  faith  and 

^ — obedience;  they  have,  upon  felUng  into  sin,  and 

rising  thence  by  repentance,  been  justified  by  par- 
ticular remissions :  so  that,  Having  been  justified 
by  faithy  they  have  peace  with  God,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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3)  39elube  in  0tHi. 
SERMON   VI. 

THE  BEING   OF  GOD  PROVED   FROM    THE 
FRAME  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Jer.  LL  15. 


He  hath  made  the  earth  by  his  power,  he  hath  established  Jer.  x.  12. 
the  world  by  his  wisdom,  and  hath  stretched  out  the 
heaven  by  his  understanding, 

nPHE  attentive  observation  of  this  world,    or  sbrm. 

-*-   visible  frame,  is  not   only  in   itself  a   most '■ — 

worthy  employment  of  our  thoughts,  (much  more 
noble  than  any  of  those  petty  cares  which  com- 
monly possess  or  distract  our  minds,)  but,  if  either 
the  example  of  the  best  men,  or  the  great  useful- 
ness thereof  to  the  best  purposes,  can  oblige  uft  /^  /-  ,. 
even  a  considerable  duty  not  to  be  neglected  by 
us.  For  it  is  that  which  affords  most  cogent  and 
satisfactory  arguments  to  convince  us  o^  and  to 
confirm  us  in,  the  belief  of  that  truth  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  Religion  and  piety,  the  being  of 
one  God,  incomprehensibly  excellent  in  all  per- 
fections, the  maker  and  upholder  of  all  things;  it 
instructs  us  not  only  that  God  is,  but  more  dis- 
tinctly shews  what  he  is;  declaring  his  chief  and 
peculiar  attributes  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power 
superlative;  it  also  serves  to  beget  in  our  minds 
affections  toward  God,  suitable  to  those  notions;  a 
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SEfiM.  reverent  adoration  of  his  unsearchable  wisdom;  an 

! awful  dread  of  his  powerftd  majesty;  a  grateftd 

love  of  his  gracious  benignity  and  goodness :  to 
these  uses  we  find  it  applied  by  the  best  men,  not 
only  by  the  wisest  philosophers  among  heathens, 
Ps.  viii.  3;  but  by  the  holy  prophets  of  God ;  who  frequently 
miii.'5;  harp  upon  this  string,  and  make  sweetest  melody 
C3d^u.' 5/' thereon;  exciting  both  in  themselves  and  others 
CTv.*i6;  pious  thoughts  and  holy  devotions  therewith; 
cxix.  64;  strengthening  their  faith  in  God;  advancing  their 
cxivii.  4.  reverence  toward  him;  quickening  and  inflaming 
their  love  of  him;  magnifying  his  glory  and  praise 
thereby;  by  the  consideration,  I  say,  of  those  won- 
derfril  effects  discernible  in  nature,  or  appearing  to 
us  in  this  visible  world.  And  if  ever  to  imitate 
them  herein  were  necessary,  it  seems  to  be  so  now, 
when  a  pretence  to  natural  knowledge,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  these  things,  hath  been  so  much 
abused  to  the  promoting  of  Atheism  and  irreligion; 
when  that  instrument  which  was  chiefly  designed, 
and  is  of  itself  most  apt,  to  bring  aU  reasonable 
creatures  to  the  knowledge,  and  to  the  veneration 
of  their  Maker,  hath  (in  a  method  most  preposter- 
ous and  imnatural)  been  perverted  to  contrary  ends 
and  effects.  To  the  preventing  and  removing 
which  abuse,  as  every  man  should  contribute  what 
he  can,  so  let  me  be  allowed  to  endeavour  some- 
what toward  it,  by  representing  briefly  what  my 
meditation  did  suggest,  serving  to  declare,  that  (as 
the  Prophet  asserts,  or  implies  in  the  words  I  read) 
even  in  this  visible  world,  there  are  manifest  tokens, 
or  footsteps,  by  which  we  may  discover  it  to  be  the 
work,  or  product,  of  one  Being,  incomprehensibly 
wise,  powerftd,  and  good;  to  whom,  consequently, 
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we  must  owe  the  highest  respect  and  love,  all  sebm 


possible  worship  and  service.  Of  these  footsteps, 
or  signs,  there  be  innumerably  many,  which,  singly 
taken,  do  discover  such  perfections  to  be  concerned 
in  the  production  of  them ;  the  relation  of  several 
to  each  other  doth  more  strongly  and  plainly  con- 
firm the  same;  the  connexion  and  correspondence 
of  all  together  doth  still  add  force  and  evidence 
thereto,  each  attesting  to  the  existence  of  those 
perfections,  all  conspiring  to  declare  them  concen- 
tred and  united  in  one  cause  and  being. 

I.  View  we  first,  singly,  those  things  which  are 
most  familiar  and  obvious  to  our  senses,  (for  only 
some  such  I  mean  to  consider,  such  as  any  man 
awake,  and  in  his  senses,  without  any  study  or  skill 
more  than  ordinary,  without  being  a  deep  philoso- 
pher or  a  curious  virtuoso,  may  with  an  easy  atten- 
tion observe  and  discern;)  view  we  such  objects,  I 
say :  for  instance,  first,  those  plants  we  every  day 
do  see,  smell,  and  taste ;  have  not  that  number, 
that  figure,  that  order,  that  temperament,  that 
whole  contexture  and  contemperation  of  parts  we 
discern  in  them,  a  manifest  relation  to  those  operar 
tions  they  perform?  Were  not  such  organs  so 
&8hioned,  and  so  situated,  and  so  tempered,  and 
in  all  respects  so  fitted,  some  of  them  in  order  to 
the  successive  propagation  of  them,  (that  they 
might  in  kind  never  fail  or  perish,  but  in  that 
respect  become  as  it  were  immortal*;)  some  in  re- 
gard to  their  present  nutrition  and  maintenance, 
(that  the  individuals  themselves  might  not,  before 
their  due  period  of  subsistence  run  through,  be 

*  ^Iva  Tov  offl,  jical  nv  Otlov  lurix^Q^^*  g.dvyayrai.— *Arist.  de 
An.  II.  4.  [2.] 


VI. 
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8BRM.  spent^  or  destroyed;)  some  for  shelter  and  defence 

'. —  against  all  sort  of  causes  prejudicial  to  either  of 

those  continuances  in  being  respectively;  to  omit 
those,  which  serve  for  grace  and  ornament?  (Do 
not,  I  say,  the  seed  most  evidently  respect  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  kind;  the  root  the  drawing  of 
nourishment,  the  nervous  filaments  the  conveyance 
of  that;  the  skin  or  bark,  the  keeping  all  together 
close  and  safe;  the  husks  and  shells,  preservation 
of  the  seed;  the  leaves,  defence  of  the  fruit?) 
That  such  a  constitution  of  parts  is  admirably  fit 
for  such  purposes,  we  cannot  be  so  stupid  as  not 
to  perceive ;  we  cannot  but  observe  it  necessary, 
for  that  by  detraction,  or  altering  any  of  them,  we 
obstruct  those  effects.  Whence  then,  I  inquire, 
could  that  fitness  proceed?  from  chance,  or  casual 
motions  of  matter?  But  is  it  not  repugnant  to 
the  name  and  nature  of  chance,  that  anything 
regular  or  constant  should  arise  from  it^?  that  by 
it  causes  vastly  many  in  number  **  and  different  in 
quahty,  (such  as  are  the  ingredients  into  the  frame 
of  the  least  organ  in  a  plant,)  should  not  once,  not 
sometimes,  not  often  only,  but  always,  in  one  con- 
tinual unaltered  method  concur  to  the  same  end 
and  effect,  (to  the  same  useful  end,  to  the  same 
handsome  effect?)  Are  not  confusion,  disparity, 
deformity,  unaccountable  change  and  variety,  the 
proper  issues  of  chance  ?  It  is  Aristotle's  discourse : 
That  one  or  two  things^  saith  he,  should  happen  to  he 
in  the  same  manner ^  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose; 

^  Fortuna  arnica  yarietati  constantiam  respuit. — Cic.  de  Nat. 
Deor.  II.  [16.] 

*  'O  dc  Xioy  virtppaXX»¥  dpiBfi6s  ov  bvvarat  ficrc;(Civ  rooms'  6€ias 
yap  d^  Tovro  bvvafums  ^pyovy  fjjTis  K€^  t^€  avpixfi  r6  nav, — ^Ariflt. 
Pol.  vn.  4. 
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but  that  all  things  should  conspire  by  duince,  it  serk. 

looks  like  a  fiction  to  conceive :  what  is  universal '- — 

and  perpetual  cannot  result  Jrom  chance.  We  can 
only,  saith  he  again,  unth  good  reason  assert,  or 
suppose  such  causes  of  things,  as  we  see  generally  or 
frequently  to  occur\  Now  did  we  ever  observe  (or 
ever  any  man  through  the  whole  course  of  times) 
any  new  thing  like  or  comparable  to  any  of  these, 
to  spring  up  casually?  Do  we  not  with  admiration 
regard  (as  a  thing  very  rare  and  unaccountable) 
in  other  pieces  of  matter  any  gross  resemblance 
to  these^  that  seemeth  to  arise  from  contingent 
motions  and  occurrences  of  bodies?  If  chance 
hath  formerly  produced  such  things,  how  comes  it, 
that  it  doth  not  sometime  now  produce  the  like; 
whence  becomes  it  for  so  many  ages  altogether  im- 
potent and  idle?  Is  it  not  the  same  kind  of  cause? 
hath  it  not  the  same  instruments  to  work  with,  and 
the  same  materials  to  work  upon?  The  truth  is,  as 
it  doth  not  now,  so  it  did  not,  it  could  not  ever 
produce  such  effects;  such  effects  are  plainly  im- 
proper and  incongruous  to  such  a  cause:  chance 
never  writ  a  legible  book;  chance  never  built  a  fair 
house;  chance  never  drew  a  neat  picture;  it  never 
did  any  of  these  things,  nor  ever  will;  nor  can  be 
without  absurdity  supposed  able  to  do  them;  which 
yet  are  works  very  gross  and  rude,  very  easy  and 
feasible,  as  it  were,  in  comparison  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  flower  or  a  tree.     It  is  not  therefore 

'  Th  fjLtv  yap  ty  fj  dvo  tovtop  r^y  Tp6trop  ?x*^>  ovdtv  Srowoif  t6  dc 
ftdpit  6itoi»9  nkacfiari  Ibuccv.  cifia  dc  Koi  ovk  tfariw  iv  rots  ^v<rc»  t6 
»s  rrvxtK,  ovdc  t6  narraxov  Koi  naauf  vfrapxpv^  rh  aif6  t^s-  tvx^s.--^ 
De  C<bIo»  u.  8. 

VL6va  yap  ravra  BtT€ov  evX((ya>r,  c^cra  iv\  noXk&Wf  tj  nattrnw  6p&iu¥ 
vnapxonna* — ^ibid.  [i.  10.] 
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BERM.  reasonable  to  ascribe  those  things  to  chance:  to 

! —  what  then  ?  will  you  say,  to  necessity  ?   If  you 

do,  you  do  only  alter  the  phrase ;  for  necessary 
causality  (as  applicable  to  this  case,  and  taken 
without  relation  to  some  wisdom  or  counsel  that 
established  it)  is  but  another  name  for  chance; 
they  both  are  but  several  terms  denoting  blindness 
and  unadvisedness  in  action;  both  must  imply  a 
fortuitous  determination  of  causes,  acting  without 
design  or  rule.  A  fortuitous  determination,  I  say; 
for  motions  of  matter,  not  guided  by  art  or  coimsel, 
must  be  in  their  rise  fortuitous,  (insomuch  as  that 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  there  is  no 
repugnance,  and  we  may  easUy  conceive  it.  possible, 
that  the  matter  might  have  been  moved  otherwise; 
there  being  therein  no  principle  originally  deter- 
mining it  to  this  more  than  that  sort  of  motion;) 
and  the  same  motions  in  their  process  must  be  de- 
terminate, because  in  their  subject  there  is  no  prin- 
ciple, whereby  it  can  alter  its  course.  The  same 
effect  therefore  of  this  kind,  if  necessaiy,  is  casual 
as  to  its  original,  and  in  that  respect  may  be  said 
to  come  from  chance;  if  casual,  is  necessary  in  the 
progress,  and  may  thence  be  said  to  proceed  from 
necessity.  And  although  we  should  suppose  the 
beginning  of  these  causes  in  their  action,  or  motion, 
to  be  eternal,  it  were  all  one;  for  whether  now,  or 
yesterday,  or  from  eternity,  infers  no  difference 
(except  the  entangling  our  minds,  and  encumber- 
ing the  case  with  impertinent  circumstances)  as  to 
our  purpose;  not  the  circumstance  of  the  time,  but 
the  quality  of  the  cause  being  only  here  consider- 
able ;  the  same  causes  (abstracting  from  all  counsel 
ordering  them)  being  alike  apt  or  inept  yesterday 
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as  to-day,  always  as  sometimes,  from  all  eternity  as  seem. 

at  any  set  time,  to  produce  such  effects.     Neither — 

can  we  therefore  reasonably  attribute  the  effects  we 
speak  of  to  necessity;  except  only  to  such  an  hypo- 
thetical necessity,  as  implies  a  determination  from 
causes  acting  by  will  and  understanding;  of  such 
a  necessity  matter  is  very  susceptive;  being  per- 
fectly obedient  to  art  directing  it  with  competent 
force;  as  on  the  other  hand  we  find  it  by  reason 
and  experience  altogether  imapt,  without  such 
direction,  of  itself  (that  is,  either  necessarily  or 
contingently)  to  come  into  any  regular  form,  or 
to  pursue  any  constant  course ;  it  being,  as  we  see, 
shattered  into  particles  innumerable,  different  in 
size,  shape,  and  motion,  according  to  all  variety 
more  than  imaginable;  thence  only  fit  in  their  pro- 
ceedings to  cross  and  confound  each  other:  the 
determination  therefore  of  such  causes  as  these  to 
such  ends  and  effects,  can  be  only  the  result  of 
wisdom,  art,  and  counsel;  which  alone  (accom- 
panied with  sufiicient  power)  can  digest  things 
void  of  understanding  into  handsome  order,  can 
direct  them  unto  fit  uses,  can  preserve  them  in  a 
constant  tenor  of  action;  these  effects  must  there- 
fore, I  say,  proceed  firom  wisdom,  and  that  no 
mean  one,  but  such  as  greatly  surpasses  our  com- 
prehension, joined  with  a  power  equally  great:  for 
to  digest  bodies  so  very  many,  so  very  fine  and 
subtle,  so  diverse  in  motion  and  tendency,  that 
they  shall  never  hinder  or  disturb  one  another,  but 
always  conspire  to  the  same  design,  is  a  perform- 
ance exceedingly  beyond  our  capacity  to  reach  how 
it  could  be  contrived  or  accomplished;  all  the  en- 
deavours of  our  deepest  skill  and  most  laborious 
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SERM.  industry  cannot  arrive  to  the  producing  of  any 

'- —  work  not  extremely  inferior  to  any  of  these,  not  in 

comparison  very  simple  and  base;  neither  can  our 
wits  serve  to  devise,  nor  our  sense  to  direct,  nor 
our  hand  to  execute  any  work,  in  any  degree  like 
to  those.  So  that  it  was  but  faintly,  though  truly 
said  of  him  in  Cicero,  concerning  things  of  this 
kind;  Nature's  powerful  sagacity  no  skiU,  no  hand, 
no  artist,  can  follow  hy  imitation^. 

And  if  we  have  reason  to  acknowledge  so 
much  wisdom  and  power  discovered  in  one  plant, 
and  the  same  consequently  multiplied  in  so  many 
thousands  of  diverse  kinds;  how  much  more  may 
we  discern  them  in  any  one  animal,  in  all  of  them ! 
the  parts  of  whom  in  unconceivable  variety,  in 
delicate  minuteness,  in  exquisiteness  of  shape,  po- 
sition, and  temper,  do,  indeed,  so  far  exceed  the 
other,  as  they  appear  designed  to  functions  fej 
more  various  and  more  noble :  the  enumeration  of 
a  few  whereof  obvious  to  our  sense,  in  some  one 
living  creature,  together  with  conjectures  about  their 
manner  of  operation  and  their  use,  how  much  in- 
dustry of  man  hath  it  employed ;  how  many  volumes 
hath  it  filled,  and  how  many  more  may  it  do, 
without  detecting  a  ten-thousandth  part  of  what 
is  there  most  obvious  and  easy;  without  piercing 
near  the  depth  of  that  wisdom  which  formed  so 
curious  a  piece!  So  much  however  is  palpably 
manifest,  that  each  of  these  so  many  organs  was 
designed,  and  fitted  on  purpose  to  that  chief 
use,  or  operation,  we  see  it  to  perform;  this  of 
them,  to  continue  the  kind;  that,  to  preserve  the 

*  Cujus  (natursd)  solertiam  nulla  an,  nulla  manus,  nemo  opifex 
consequi  possit  imitando.— Cic.  de  ^at.  Deor.  [n.  32.] 
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individuum ;  this,  to  discern  what  is  necessary,  serm. 
convenient,  or  pleasant  to  the  creature,  or  what  is 
dangerous,  offensive,  or  destructive  thereto;  that 
to  pursue  or  embrace,  to  decline  or  shun  it;  this, 
to  enjoy  what  is  procured  of  good;  that,  to  remove 
what  is  hurtftJ  or  useless,  or  to  guard  from  mis- 
chief and  injury;  that  each  one  is  furnished  with 
such  apt  instruments,  suitable  to  its  particular 
needs,  appetites,  capacities,  stations,  is  most  appa- 
rent; and  I  must  therefore  here  ask  again,  (and 
that  with  more  advantage,)  whence  this  could 
proceed;  whence  all  these  parts  came  to  be  fa- 
shioned and  suited;  all  of  them  so  necessary,  or 
so  convenient,  that  none  without  the  imperfection 
and  the  prejudice  of  the  creature,  some  not  with- 
out its  destruction,  can  be  wanting?  who  shaped 
and  tempered  those  hidden  subtle  springs  of  life, 
sense,  imagination,  memory,  passion ;  who  impressed 
on  them  a  motion  so  regular  and  so  durable,  which 
through  so  many  years,  among  so  many  adverse 
contingencies  assailing  it,  is  yet  so  steadily  main- 
tained? Can  this,  however,  proceed  from  giddy 
dbance,  or  blind  necessity?  could  ever  (of  old  or 
lately,  it  is  all  one,)  senseless  matter  jumble  itself 
so  fortunately,  into  so  wonderfrd  postures,  so  that 
of  those  innumerable  myriads  of  atoms,  or  small 
insensible  bodies,  (which  compose  each  of  these 
curious  engines,)  none  should  in  its  roving  miss  the 
way;  none  fail  to  stop  and  seat  itself  in  that  due 
place,  where  exactest  art  would  have  disposed  it'? 

'  'EitcX^  T&y  fuKAp  airaymv  r^v  dunrXacrty,  r6  <rx9/Mi,  rag  c ycpyc/ar, 
n^  irp6g  SXXiika  trviu^vlcar-  nai  ndmfs  ir6K(»t  tvpoiunffxtrrft  fcal  kJhKo- 
vin^cvs  auraPTog  roiv  ncXirag  €Xownfs  dxptfifortpay  <^i  t^f  t£p  fUX£v 
TWT»p  irp6g  oXXi/Xa  iroXcrfiov. — Chrys.  Opp,  Tom.  Yi.  Or.  Liix. 
[p.  711.] 
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SEEM.  Could  so  many,  so  dim,  so  narrow  marks  be  hit 


without  the  aim  of  a  most  piercing  and  uner- 
ring eye ;  without  the  guidance  of  a  most  steady 
and  immoveable  hand?  AH  that  grace  and  beauty, 
which  so  delights  our  sense  beholding  it;  all  that 
correspondence  and  symmetry,  which  so  satisfies 
our  mind  considering  it ;  all  that  virtue  and  energy, 
extending  to  performances  so  great  and  admirable, 
must  they  be  ascribed  to  causes  of  no  worth,  and 
supposed  done  to  no  purpose?  That  eye  which 
reaches  the  very  stars,  and  in  a  moment  renders 
all  the  world,  as  it  were,  present  to  the  creature 
that  useth  it^;  that  ear  which  perceives  the  least 
stirring  of  the  air  about  it,  and  so  subtly  distin- 
guishes the  smallest  differences  in  its  motion;  that 
tongue  which  so  readily  is  composed  to  imitate  so 
many  petty  diversities  of  tune ;  those  other  organs, 
whidb  are  affected  by  the  least  breath  or  vapour, 
by  the  least  tang  or  savour,  so  that  it  by  them  can 
both  perceive  the  presence,  and  distinguish  the 
quaUty  of  whatever  is  near,  that  it  may  not  be 
disappointed  in  missing  what  is  beneficial,  nor  be 
surprised  by  the  assault  of  what  is  noxious  thereto; 
all  these  and  many  more,  the  defect,  distemper,  or 
dislocation  of  which  would  be  disgracefiil,  incom- 
modious, or  destructive  to  the  creature**;  all  these, 

«  Vid.  Ohryg.  \vbp'  w.  [0pp.  Tom.  vi.  p.  636.]  fAXX'  tfiws 
VrxyiTW  6  apifrrvrkxvrii  B^hs  &nh  rtjv  vkqt,  t$  ijf  yiptrtu  Ktpafios  kcA 
vXMos  fi6voUf  o(l>6akfjt6p  ovro»  no^vai  koX^f,  »s  carmrras  cicirXifrretr 
Tovs  ip&rraSf  Koi  To<ravnjv  Mtivcu  rovr^  bwafuv,  cor  aepos  rotrovrop 
t/^or  KoBop^Pf  Ka\  fUKpas  K6prfs  ovriXif^ri  roa-avra  irtpikafiBmuf 
awftara,  icai  Sptft  Koi  wbrar,  jcal  fiovpvbt^  km  ffvXayi;>  ical  ovpophp  bC 
€Kiipffs  r^t  fwcpas.  &C.] 

^  Mi  Ti  axpti<rr6rtpop  rpix^P  rwr  in\  ycyciov;  tI  cZp;  av  frw^xph" 
a-aro  Koi  tovtois  m  fuiXicrra  irpciriWoDf  cdvyoro;  ov  dtcxpiM  di*  avr&p 
r6  apptv  Koi  rh  Gf/Kvi  &c.>.Epict.  Dies.  i.  16.  [10.] 
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I  say,  can  any  man,  endued  with  common  sense,  serm. 

or  ordinary  ingenuity,  affirm  to  have  proceeded '- — 

firom  any  other  cause,  than  from  a  wisdom  and 
power  incomprehensible?  May  not  the  most  ex- 
cellent pieces  of  human  artifice,  the  fairest  struc- 
tures, the  finest  portraitures,  the  most  ingenious 
and  usefrd  inquiries,  such  as  we  are  wont  most  to 
admire  and  commend,  with  infinitely  more  ease, 
happen  to  exist  without  any  contrivance  or  in- 
dustry spent  upon  them?  If  we  cannot  allow 
those  rude  imitations  of  nature  to  spring  up  of 
themselves,  but  as  soon  as  we  espy  them  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  them  products  of  excellent  art, 
though  we  know  not  the  artist,  nor  did  see  him 
work;  how  much  more  reason  is  there  that  we 
should  believe  those  works  of  nature,  so  incom- 
parably more  accurate,  to  proceed  also  from  art, 
although  invisible  to  us,  and  performing  its  work- 
manship by  a  secret  hand?  I  can  assure  you  of 
those,  who  have  with  greatest  attention  contem- 
plated these  things,  and  who  pass  for  men  most 
able  to  judge  in  the  case,  (even  those  who  have 
discovered  least  affection  to  Beligion,  or,  indeed, 
are  more  than  suspected  of  an  aversion  from  it; 
whose  words  therefore  may  be  taken  at  least  for 
impartial  dictates  of  common  sense,)  that  even 
from  such  the  irresistible  force  and  evidence  of  the 
thing  hath  extorted  clear  and  ample  confessions  to 
this  purpose;  that  in  nature  nothing  is  performed 
without  reason  or  design;  but  everything  in  the 
best  manner  and  to  the  best  end;  beyond  what  is 
done  in  any  art;  is  frequently  asserted  and  assumed 
by  Aristotle  himself^,  as  a  most  evident  truth; 

*  MoXXoy  d*   iorX  rh  o^  Imko,  mi  rh  Kokhv,  fV  roir  r^r  <^<r^»t 
tfpyots,  ^  wv  rots  rijt  rcxviyr. — De  Part.  An.  I.  1. 
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SEBM.  that  in  contriTing  the  frame  of  our  bodies,  (and 

: the  same  holdeth  concerning  the  bodies  of  other 

animals,)  a  wisdom  inscrutable;  in  accomplish- 
ing it,  a  power  insuperable;  in  designing  to  them 
so  much  of  decency  and  convenience,  a  benignity 
worthy  of  all  veneration  are  demonstrated,  Galen 
in  several  places,  with  language  very  full  and 
express,  yea  very  earnest  and  pathetical,  doth 
acknowledged  That  who  doth  attently  regard  a 
locust,  or  a  caterpillar,  or  any  other  viler  animal, 
shall  every  where  therein  discover  a  wonderful  art 
and  diligence,  is  an  aphorism  dropt  even  from  the 
gloomy  pen  of  Cardan^  That,  If  any  man  slidll 
view  thorov/ghly  all  the  instnuments  both  of  gener 
ration  and  nutrition,  and  doth  not  perceive  them 
to  have  been  made  and  ordered  to  their  respective 
offices  by  some  mind,  (or  intelligent  agent,)  he  is 
to  be  reputed  him^df  void  of  mind^,  (or  out  of  his 
wits,)  is  the  expression  of  another  person  well 
known  among  us,  whom  few  do  judge  partial  to 
this  side,  or  suspicious  of  bearing  a  favourable  pre- 
judice to  EeligioA.  Thus  doth  common  sense  from 
these  sort  of  beings,  whereof  there  be  innumerable 
exposed  daily  to  our  observation,  even  singly  con- 

*H  (pwris  d(\  voui  t&p  MrxpfUvtiv  rh  fiekrurrov, — ^Phyfl.  n.  8.  [?] 
*H  <f>v<ris  ovbtP  dk6yws  otfdi  fjLorrjv  notti. — ^De  Coelo,  II.  11, 
^Ev9Kd  Tcv  Svapra  vnapxfi  rii  if>v<rei, — De  Anima,  ni.  12. 
^  bios  flip  €<rr\  rijp  cro^ioy,  olos  d*  r^v  dvptifUP,  Siroiot  d«   rfjp 
Xfirf<rr6rTjTaf  &0. — Gal.  de  Placitis  Hippoc.  et  Plat.  lib.  vn.  De 
Ubu  Part  in. 

*  Card,  de  Variet.  vn.  27.  p.  283. 

™  Itaque  ad  sensuB  procedo,  satis  habens  si  hujusmodi  res 
attigero  tantum,  plenius  autem  tractandas  aliis  reliquero,  qui  si 
machinas  omnes  turn  generationis,  turn  nutritionis  satis  p>erspex- 
erint,  neo  tamen  eas  a  mente  aliqua  conditas,  ordinatasque  ad  sua 
quasque  officia  yideriut,  ipsi  profecto  sine  mente  esse  censendi 
sunt. — Hobbes.  de  Hom.  cap.  i. 
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sidered^  deduce  the  existence  of  a  wisdom,  power,  serm. 

and  goodness  unconceivably  great";  and  there  are '- 

probably  divers  others  (stones,  metals,  minerals, 
&c.)  no  less  obvious,  even  here  upon  the  earth, 
our  place  of  dwelling,  which,  were  our  senses  able 
to  discern  their  constitution  and  texture,  would 
afford  matter  of  the  same  acknowledgment. 

II.  But  if,  passing  from  such  particulars,  we 
observe  the  relation  of  several  kinds  of  things  each 
to  other,  we  shall  find  more  reason  to  be  convinced 
concerning  the  same  excellent  perfections  ftirther 
extending  themselves.  By  such  comparison  we 
may  easily  discern,  that  what  speaks  much  of  art 
in  itself  singly  considered,  declares  more  thereof 
in  respect  to  other  things;  and  that  many  things, 
in  which,  separately  looked  upon,  we  could  perceive 
but  small  artifice,  have,  indeed,  much  of  it  in  such 
relation;  (which  although  seeming  in  themselves 
mean  and  despicable,  are  yet  veiy  usefiil  and  ne- 
cessary to  considerable  purposes,  in  subserviency 
to  the  convenience  of  more  noble  beings;)  and 
though  perhaps  we  cannot  thoroughly  penetrate 
the  relative  use  and  design  of  everything,  which 
hangs  up  before  us  in  nature's  shop,  (by  reason  of 
our  incapacity,  or  unskilfulness  in  her  trade,)  yet 
we  shall  have  reason,  from  what  we  can  plainly 
discover,  to  collect,  that  each  piece  there  is  a  tool 
accommodate  to  some  use.  Is  there  not,  for  in- 
stance, a  palpable  relation  between  the  frame,  the 
temper,  the  natural  inclinations,  or  instincts,  of 
each  animal,  and  its  element,  or  natural  place  and 

"  N^  rhv  Am  ical  rowr  Ocovr,  Ir  r&v  ytyow6T<ov  dwripKU  npos  nA 
aUrBwBai  T^ff  irpovotay,  t^  yc  aJdiy/ioyi,  jcal  €vxap**""y-"""Epict.  Diss. 
I.  16.  [7.] 

B.  S.    VOL.  v.  13 
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SERM.  abode;  wherein  it  can  only  live,  finding  therein 

! its  food,  its  harbour,  its  refuge?     Is  not  to  each 

faculty  within  (or  to  each  sensitive  organ)  an 
object  without  prepared,  exactly  correspondent 
thereto*";  which  were  it  wanting,  the  faculty  would 
become  vain  and  useless,  yea  sometime  harmfiil 
and  destructive;  as  reciprocally  the  object  would 
import  little  or  nothing,  if  such  a  faculty  were  not 
provided  and  suited  thereto?  As  for  example, 
what  would  an  eye  (or  the  visive  power)  signify, 
if  there  were  not  light  prepared  to  render  things 
visible  thereto?  and  how  much  less  considerable 
than  it  is  would  the  goodly  Ught  itself  be,  were  all 
things  in  nature  blind,  and  uncapable  to  discern 
thereby?  What  would  the  ear  serve  for,  if  the 
air  were  not  suitably  disposed  (made  neither  too 
thick  nor  too  thin ;  neither  too  resty  nor  too  fleet- 
ing, but)  in  a  due  consistency,  and  capable  of  mo- 
derate undulations  distinguishable  thereby?  The 
like  we  might  with  the  same  reason  inquire  con- 
cerning the  other  senses  and  faculties,  vital  or 
animal,  and  their  respective  objects,  which  we  may 
observe  with  admirable  congruity  respecting  each 
other.  Have  not  all  those  goodly  colours,  and 
comely  shapes,  which  in  the  leaves,  the  flowers, 
and  the  fruits  of  plants  (I  might  add  in  gems  and 
precious  stones;  yea  in  all  sorts  of  living  creatures) 
we  behold,  an  evident  respect  to  the  sight,  and  the 
sight  a  no  less  visible  reference  to  them?    Those 

^  Xpttfiara  6  Gc^r  fi  iren-ou^tcci,  hvvaiuv  dc  ^cartic^y  avr&v  fJj  ire- 
iroii^Kdf  Ti  &p  ^v  50cXoff ;  oW  5riovy.  oXX*  ayvSsroXiy,  tl  r^p  lUv  dvpofup 
ir€froifiKtif  ra  Hvra  dc  fiff  rocavra,  ola  virorrinrttp  rj  bvpoftti  rj  Sparucj^ 
Koi  ovr»  Ti  S(l>fXos ;  ovd*  Stiovp.  tI  d*,  €l  ical  afAtl>6rfpa  ravra  frefrotfJKtif 
(f>ms  dc  fi^  frtirovJKd ;  ovd*  ovtio  re  d0«Xoff.  rU  o^p  6  apfioaas  tovto 
irp6s  ^KslyOf  K^LKfipo  irp6s  tovto; — ^Epict.  Diss.  I.  6.  [3 — 6.] 
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many  kinds  of  pleasant  fragrancy  in  herbs,  flowers,  jserm. 

and  spices,  have  they  not  a  like  manifest  relation \ — 

to  the  smell,  and  it  to  them?  Could  all  that  great 
variety  of  wholesome,  savoury,  and  delicious  fruits, 
herbs,  grains,  pulses,  seeds,  and  roots,  become  so 
coustantly  produced,  otherwise  than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  and  sustaining  living  creatures 
with  pleasure  and  content?  Is  there  not  a  noto- 
rious correspondence  between  them  and  the  organs 
of  taste,  digestion,  and  nutrition?  Are  there  not 
appetites  prompting,  yea  with  intolerable  pain 
provoking  each  living  creature  to  seek  its  proper 
sustenance;  and  doth  it  not  find  in  the  enjoyment 
hereof  a  pleasure  and  satis&ction  unexpressible? 
Let  me  add :  whence  comes  it  to  pass,  that  ordinarily 
in  nature  nothing  occurs  noisome  or  troublesome 
to  any  sense;  but  all  things  wholesome  and  com- 
fortable, at  least  innocent  or  inoffensive?  that  we 
may  wander  all  about  without  being  urged  to  shut 
our  eyes,  to  stop  our  ears,  our  mouths,  our  noses; 
but  rather  invited  to  open  all  the  avenues  of  our 
soul,  for  admission  of  the  kind  entertainments 
nature  sets  before  us?  Doth  she  not  everywhere 
present  spectacles  of  dehght  (somewhat  of  lively 
picture,  somewhat  of  gay  embroidery,  somewhat 
of  elegant  symmetry)  to  our  eyes,  however  seldom 
anything  appears  horrid  or  ugly  to  them?  Where 
is  it  that  we  meet  with  noises  so  violent,  or  so 
jarring,  as  to  offend  our  ears;  is  not  there  rather 
provided  for  us,  wherever  we  go,  some  kind  of 
harmony  grateful  to  them;  not  only  in  fields  and 
woods  the  sweet  chirping  of  birds ;  by  rivers  the  soft 
warbling  of  the  streams;  but  even  the  rude  winds 
whistle  in  a  tune  not  unpleasant;  the  tossing  seas 

13—2 
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8ERM.  yield  a  kind  of  solemn  and  graver  melody?     All 

'- —  the  air  about  us,  is  it  not  (not  only  not  noisome 

to  our  smell,  but)  very  comfortable  and  refreshing; 
and  doth  not  even  the  dirty  earth  yield  a  whole- 
some and  medicinal  scent?  So  many,  so  plain,  so 
exactly  congruous  are  the  relations  of  things  here 
about  us  each  to  other;  which  surely  could  not 
otherwise  come  than  from  one  admirable  wisdom 
and  power  conspiring  thus  to  adapt  and  connect 
them  together;  as  also  from  an  equal  goodness, 
declared  in  all  these  things  being  squared  so  fitly 
for  mutual  benefit  and  convenience.  These  consi- 
derations are  applicable  to  all  (even  to  the  meaner 
sorts  of)  animals;  which  being  the  only  creatures 
capable  of  joy  and  pleasure,  or  Hable  to  grief  and 
pain,  it  was  fit,  that  insensible  things  should  be 
disposed  to  serve  their  needs  and  uses;  which  hath 
been  with  so  wonderful  a  care  performed,  that  of 
so  vast  a  number  among  them  there  is  none  so 
vile  or  contemptible  (no  worm,  no  fly,  no  insect,) 
for  whose  maintenance,  whose  defence,  whose  sa- 
tisfaction, competent  (shall  I  say,  or  abundant?) 
provision  hath  not  been  made,  both  intrinsical  (by 
a  frame  of  organs  fitting  them  to  obtain  and  to 
enjoy  what  is  good  for  them,  to  shun  and  r^el 
what  is  bad;  by  strong  appetites  inciting  them  to 
search  after  and  pursue,  or  to  beware  and  decline 
respectively;  by  strange  instincts  enabling  them  to 
distinguish  between  what  is  fit  for  them  to  procure 
or  embrace,  to  remove  or  avoid;)  and  extrinsical 
also,  by  a  great  variety  of  conveniences,  answer- 
able to  their  several  desires  and  needs,  dispersed 
aJl  about,  and  everywhere,  as  it  were,  offered  to 
them.   So  that  the  holy  Psalmist  (considering  this, 
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and  taking  upon  him  to  be,  as  it  were,  their  chap-  serm. 

lain)  had  reason  to  say  this  grace  for  them:    The 1- 

eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee ;  and  thou  givest  them  15''  ^/' 
their  meat  in  due  season.  Thou  openest  thine  hand, 
and  satisfest  the  desire  of  every  living  thing.  But 
especially  (that  which  as  reason  enables  us,  so  due 
gratitude  obliges  us,  and  prompts  us  especially  to 
observe)  there  is  an  evident  regard  (so  evident, 
that  even  Pliny,  a  professed  Epicurean,  could  not 
forbear  acknowledging  it)  which  all  things  bear  to 
man,  the  prince  of  creatures  visible^;  they  being 
all  as  on  purpose  ordered  to  yield  tribute  unto 
him;  to  supply  his  wants,  to  gratify  his  desires; 
with  profit  and  pleasure  to  exercise  his  faculties; 
to  content,  as  it  were,  even  his  humour  and  curio- 
sity^. All  things  about  us  do  minister  (or  at  least 
may  do  so,  if  we  would  improve  the  natural  instni- 
ments,  and  the  opportunities  aflforded  us)  to  our 
preservation,  ease,  or  deUght.  The  hidden  bowels 
of  the  earth  yield  us  treasures  of  metals  and  mi- 
nerals, quarries  of  stone  and  coal,  so  necessary,  so 
serviceable  to  divers  good  uses,  that  we  could  not 
commodiously  be  without  them;  the  vilest  and 
most  common  stones  we  tread  on  (even  in  that  we 
tread  on  them)  are  useftd,  and  serve  to  many  good 
purposes  beside:  the  surface  of  the  earth  how  is 

P  Principluro  jure  tribuetur  bomini,  cujus  causa  yidetar  cuncta 
alia  genuisse  natura. — PI  in.  Hist.  Nat.  [Lib.  tii.  cap.  i.] 

Ut  omnis  rerum  naturso  pars  tributum  aliquod  nobis  confer- 
ret  — Sen.  de  Benef.  iv.  6.  [1.] 

^  Neqne  enim  necessitatibus  tantummodo  nostris  prorisum  est ; 
usque  in  delicias  amamur.—Id.  Ibid. 

Ut  intcrdum  Pronoea  nostra  Epicurea  fuisse  videatur. — Cic.  de 
Nat.  Deor.  ii.  [64.1 

Vera  est  sententia  Stoicorum,  qui  aiunt  nostra  causa  mundum 
esse  constructum.     Omnia  enim,  quibus  constat,  qmeque  generat 
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SERM.  it  bespread  all  over,  as  a  table  well  furnished,  with 

' variety  of  delicate  fruits,   herbs,   and  grains  to 

nourish  our  bodies,  to  please  our  tastes,  to  cheer 
our  spirits,  to  cure  our  diseases?  how  many  fra- 
grant and  beautiftd  flowers  offer  themselves  for  the 
comfort  of  our  smell  and  the  delight  of  our  sight? 
Neither  can  our  ears  complain,  since  every  wood 
breeds  a  quire  of  natural  musicians,  ready  to  en- 
tertain them  with  easy  and  unaffected  harmony. 
The  woods,  I  say,  which  also  adorned  with  stately 
trees  afford  us  a  pleasant  view  and  a  refreshing 
shade,  shelter  from  weather  and  sun,  ftiel  for  our  fires, 
materials  for  our  houses  and  our  shipping;  with 
divers  other  needfiil  utensils.  Even  the  barren 
mountains  send  us  down  fresh  streams  of  water, 
so  necessary  to  the  support  of  our  lives,  so  profit- 
able for  the  fructification  of  our  grounds,  so  com- 
modious for  conveyance  of  our  wares,  and  main- 
taining intercourse  among  us.  Yea  the  wide  seas 
are  not  (altogether  improfitable)  wastes;  but  freely 
yield  us,  without  our  tillage,  many  rich  harvests, 
transmitting  our  commerce  and  traffick,  ftimishing 
our  tables  with  stores  of  dainty  fish,  supplying 
the  bottles  of  heaven  with  waters  to  refresh  the 
earth,  being  inexhaustible  cisterns,  from  whence 
our  rivers  and  fountains  are  derived;    the  very 

Pfl.  cxiviii.  rude  and  boisterous  winds  themselves  fulfil  God's 
word,  (which  once  commanded  all  things  to  be 
good,  and  approved  them  to  be  so,)  by  yielding 
manifold  services  to  us;  in  brushing  and  cleansing 
the  air  for  our  health,  in  driving  forward  our  ships, 
(which  without  their  friendly  help  could  not  stir,) 

ex  Be  TnunduB,  ad  utilitatem  hominiB  accommodata  8unt.~Lact.  do 
Ira  Dei,  cap.  xm. 
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in  gathering  together,  in  scattering,  in  spreading  serm. 
abroad  the  clouds;  the  clouds,  those  paths  of  God, 


which  drop  &tness  upon  our  fields  and  pastures.  ^»-i^^"' 
As  for  our  living  subjects,  all  the  inferior  sorts  of 
animals,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  reckon  the  mani- 
fold benefits  we  receive  firom  them;  how  many- 
ways  they  supply  our  needs  with  pleasant  food  and 
convenient  clothing,  how  they  ease  our  labour,  how 
they  promote  even  our  recreation  and  sport.  Thus 
have  all  things  upon  this  earth  (as  is  fit  and 
seemly  they  should  have)  by  the  wise  and  gracious 
disposal  of  the  great  Creator  a  reference  to  the 
benefit  of  its  noblest  inhabitant,  most  worthy  and 
most  able  to  use  them:  many  of  them  have  an 
immediate  reference  to  man,  (as  necessary  to  his 
being,  or  conducible  to  his  well-being;  being  fitted 
thereto,  to  his  hand,  without  his  care,  rViH  or 
labour,)  others  a  reference  to  him,  more  mediate, 
indeed,  yet  as  reasonable  to  suppose;  I  mean  such 
things,  whose  useAilness  doth  in  part  depend  upon 
the  exercise  of  our  reason,  and  the  instruments 
subservient  thereto :  for  what  is  useful  by  the  help 
of  reason  doth  as  plainly  refer  to  the  benefit  of  a 
thing  naturally  endowed  with  that  faculty,  as  what 
is  agreeable  to  sense  refers  to  a  tlung  merely  sen- 
sitive:  we  may  therefore,  for  instance,  as  reason- 
ably suppose,  that  iron  was  designed  for  our  use, 
though  first  we  be  put  to  dig  for  it,  then  must 
employ  many  arts,  and  much  pains  before  it  be- 
come  fit  for  our  use;  as  that  the  stones  were 
therefore  made,  which  lie  open  to  our  view*";  and 
which  without  any  preparation  we  easily  apply  to 
the  pavement  of  our  streets,  or  the  raising  of  our 

'  Cf.  Epict.  I.  16. 
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SEEM,  fences:  also,  the  grain  we  sow  in  our  grounds,  or 

! the  trees  which  we  plant  in  our  orchards,  we  have 

reason  to  conceive  as  well  provided  for  us,  as  those 
plants  which  grow  wildly  and  spontaneously;  for 
that  suflBlcient  means  are  bestowed  on  us  of  com- 
passing such  ends,  and  rendering  those  things 
useful  to  us,  (a  reason  able  to  contrive  what  is 
necessary  in  order  thereto,  and  a  hand  ready  to 
execute,)  it  being  also  reasonable,  that  something 
should  be  left  for  the  improvement  of  our  reason, 
and  employment  of  our  industry,  lest  our  noblest 
powers  should  languish  and  decay  by  sloth,  or 
want  of  fit  exercise*. 

Well  then,  is  it  to  a  fortuitous  necessity  (or 
a  necessary  chance)  that  we  owe  all  these  choice 
accommodations  and  preeminences  of  nature?  must 
we  bless  and  worship  fortune  for  all  this?  did  she 
so  especially  love  us,  and  tender  our  good?  was  she 
so  indulgent  toward  us,  so  provident  for  us  in  so 
many  things,  in  everything;  making  us  the  scope 
of  all  her  workings  and  motions  here  about  us? 
must  we  change  style,  and  say,  fortune  pours  down 
blessings  on  our  heads,  fortune  crowns  us  with 
lovingkindness,  fortune  daily  loads  us  with  her 
benefits?  Shall  we  not  only  esteem  these  good 
things  her  gifts,  but  even  acknowledge  ourselves 
her  offsprings,  and  reverence  her  as  our  mother; 
disclaiming  so  noble  a  parent,  as  Wisdom  Omnipo- 
tent; disowning  so  worthy  a  benefactor,  as  Sove- 
reign Goodness?    O  brutish  degeneracy!  O  heUish 

'  Pater  ipse  colendi 

Haud  faoilem  esse  yiam  yoluit; 

curls  acuens  mortalia  corda. 

Virg.  [Georg.  i.  121.] 
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depravedness  of  mind!     Are  we  not,  not  only  serm. 
wretchedly  blind  and  stupid,  if  we  are  not  able  to '- — 


discern  so  clear  beams  of  wisdom  shining  through 
so  many  perspicuous  correspondences ;  if  we  cannot 
trace  the  Divine  power  by  footsteps  so  express 
and  remarkable;  if  we  cannot  read  so  legible  cha- 
racters of  transcendent  goodness*;  but  extremely 
unworthy  and  ungrateful,  if  we  are  not  ready  to 
acknowledge,  and  with  hearty  thankfulness  to 
celebrate  all  these  excellent  perfections,  by  which 
all  these  things  have  been  so  ordered,  as  to  con- 
spire and  co-operate  for  our  benefit?  Methinks  the 
very  perception  of  so  much  good,  the  continual 
enjoyment  of  so  many  accommodations,  the  fre- 
quent satisfaction  of  so  many  senses  and  appetites, 
should  put  us  in  so  good  humour,  that  when  we 
feel  our  hearts  replenished  with  food  and  gladness, 
when  we  so  delightfiilly  rehsh  nature's  dainties, 
when  we  with  pleasure  view  this  fair  scene  of 
things,  when  our  ears  are  ravished  with  harmonious 
sounds,  when  our  spirits  are  exhilarated  with  those 
natural  per&mes  shed  about  our  gardens,  our 
woods,  and  our  fields,  we  should  not  be  able  to  for- 
bear devoutly  crying  out  with  the  Psalmist;  0PB.civ.«4j 
Lordy  how  manifold  are  thy  works !  in  wisdom  hast 
thou  made  them  all:  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches: 
The  earthy  O  Lord,  is  full  of  thy  msrcy  and  bounty:  cxix.  64; 
Lordy  what  is  many  that  thou  art  so  mindful  of  him  f  ^1^^';^' 
or  the  son  of  many  that  iho^i  makest  mich  account  of^'^f* 
him?  that  thou  hast  made  him  to  have  dominion 
over  the  works  of  thy  handsy  and  hast  put  aU  things 
under  his  feet  ?  Under  his  feet ;  and  such  in  a 
manner,  according  to  proper  and  direct  meaning, 

*  OvK  afiAfyrvpop  iavrbv  d<f>rJK(v,  dyaBonot&v,  &C.-^Act8  zi^*  17. 
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SERM.  are  all  those  things  which  we  have  as  yet  touched 
upon ;  so  many  arguments  of  the  Divinity  even 
looking  downwards,  as  it  were,  (if  we  do  not  so 
look  rather  like  beasts  than  men,)  we  may  upon 
this  little  spot  of  our  habitation  perceive.  But  if, 
employing  our  peculiar  advantage,  we  lift  up  our 
eyes  and  minds  towards  heaven,  there  in  a  larger 
volume,  and  in  a  brighter  character,  we  shall  be- 
hold the  testimonies  of  perfection,  and  majesty 
stupendous  described:  as  our  eyes  are  dazzled  with 
the  radiant  light  coming  thence,  so  must  the  vast 
amplitude,  the  stately  beauty,  the  decent  order, 
the  steady  course,  the  beneficial  efficacy  of  those 
glorious  lamps  astonish  our  minds,  fixing  their 
attention  upon  them;  he  that  shall,  I  say,  consider 
with  what  precise  regularity  and  what  perfect  con- 
stancy those  (beyond  our  imagination)  vast  bodies 
perform  their  rapid  motions,  what  pleasure,  com- 
fort, and  advantage  their  light  and  heat  do  yield 
us;  how  their  kindly  influences  conduce  to  the 
general  preservation  of  all  things  here  below,  (im- 
pregnating the  womb  of  this  cold  and  dull  lump  of 
earth  with  various  sorts  of  life,  with  strange  de- 
grees of  activity;)  how  necessary  (or  how  conve- 
nient at  least)  the  certain  recourses  of  seasons 
made  by  them  are;  how  can  he  but  wonder,  and 
wondering  adore  that  transcendency  of  beneficent 
wisdom  and  power,  which  first  disposed  them  into, 
which  still  preserves  them  in  such  a  state  and 
order?  That  all  of  them  should  be  so  regulated, 
as  for  so  many  ages  together,  (even  through  all 
memories  of  time,)  to  persist  in  the  same  posture, 
to  retain  the  same  appearances,  not  to  alter  dis- 
cemibly  in  magnitude,  in  shape,  in  situation,  in 
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distance  each  from  other:  but  to  abide  fixed,  as  it  serm. 
were,  in  their  unfixedness,  and  steady  in  their  rest- ! — 


less  motions;  not  to  vary  at  all  sensibly  in  the 
time  of  their  revolution,  (so  that  one  year  was  ever 
observed  to  differ  in  an  hour,  or  one  day  in  a 
minute  from  another;)  doth  it  not  argue  a  constant 
wiU  directing  them,  and  a  mighty  hand  upholding 
them"?  It  did  so,  Plutarch  tells  us,  to  the  common 
apprehensions  of  men  in  ancient  times ;  who  from 
these  observations  deduced  the  existence  and  no- 
tion of  a  God;  because,  saith  he,  they  took  notice 
that  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  rest  of  the  stars, 
taking  their  course  about  the  earth,  did  constantly 
arise  alike  in  their  colours,  equal  in  their  bignesses, 
in  the  same  places,  and  at  the  same  times'^.  Beason 
dictated  to  them  what  the  inspired  Psahnist  sings 
concerning  the  heavenly  host;  that  God  com- Pb.  cdviii. 
manded,  and  they  were  created;  he  hath  also^'  ' 
stablished  them  for  ever  and  ever,  by  a  decree  that 
shall  not  pass.  And  surely,  those  celestial  squad- 
rons could  never  be  ranged  in  a  form  so  proper, 
and  march  on  so  regularly  without  the  marshalling 
and  without  the  conduct  of  a  most  skilftd  cap- 
tain.    He  that  can  seriously  ascribe  all  this  to  an  i8ai.xi.26; 


"  Ordo  autem  siderum,  et  in  omni  seternitate  eonBtantia,  neque 
naturam  significat ;  est  enim  plena  rationis :  ncque  fortunam,  qu» 
arnica  rarietati  constantiam  respuit. — Cic.  deNat  Deor.  ii.  [16.] 

Ovdcirorc  o^y  cV  x^ffMAM  pucp^  yeyovtv  rj  fjfi^pfh  Jiavtp  ovdctrorc  eV 
&§p€i  fsaKpa  yeyoPiP  17  i^(,  To<rovT»p  irapcX^ovoroSy  ycycolif  aXXh.  €V 
rtxrovr^  ^uurr^ftari  Koi  fi^xci,  ovbi  aKapuuop,  ovx  ijfu^piop,  oi  pifrrjp 
6<l>$akfiov  1;  Mpa  TTjp  Mpop  cirXcoycien^o'c.^OhryB.  Xvdp.  0  [0pp. 
Tom.  Yi.  p.  622] 

'  Xet  re  yap  tfXios  Koi  trikfj^  '^a'  ^  Xoiira  t»p  Siarptap,  t^p  vnoyiiop 
^pop  iptxBtvTOy  6fU)ia  flip  oyoreXXci  roig  xP^f*"^^^*  ^^  ^  ^^'^  ftryc- 
^<ri,  icol  Kara  roirovs  Koi  Kara  xpovovs  roifs  ovtow.— Plut.  de  Plac. 
I.  6.  [0pp.  Tom.  IX.  p.  487.  Ed.  Reisk.] 
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SERM.  undisciplined  and  unconducted  troop  of  atoms  ram- 
bling up  and  down  confusedly  through  the  field  of 


^  *^^-  infinite  space,  what  might  he  not  as  easily  assert  or 
Dan.  iv.  admit?  Certainly,  he  that  can  think  so,  can  think 
Neh.  IX. 6,  anything;  and  labour  were  vainly  spent  in  further 
endeavour  to  convince  him.  So  even  Pagan  Phi- 
losophers have  judged;  upon  whom  what  impres- 
sion this  consideration  hath  made,  we  may  learn 
firom  these  words  of  one  among  them,  Cicero: 
Who,  saith  he,  would  caU  him  a  mariy  that  beholding 
sudh  certain  motions  of  heaven,  thus  settled  ranks  of 
stars,  ^aU  things  there  so  connected  and  suited 
together,  should  deny  there  were  a  reason  in  them, 
or  should  affi/rm  those  things  done  by  chance,  which 
by  no  understanding  we  can  reach  with  how  great 
counsel  they  are  performed?  And,  What  other 
thing,  adds  he,  can  be  so  open  and  so  perspicuous 
to  v^  that  shall  behold  the  heavens  and  contemplate 
things  celestial,  as  thai  there  is  a  most  excellent 
Divinity,  by  which  these  things  are  governed^? 
Pa.  xix.  Thus  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy  work:  yea,  thus 
we  have  reason  to  acknowledge  with  Nehemiah: 


7  Quia  enim  hunc  homincm  dizerit,  qui  cum  tam  certoB  cceli 
motuB,  tam  ratOB  astrorum  ordines,  tamquo  inter  so  conneza  et 
apta  yiderit,  neget  in  his  uUam  inesse  rationem,  eaquc  casu  fieri 
dicat,  quee  quanto  consilio  gerantur,  nullo  consilio  assequi  pos- 
sumus? — Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  n.  [38.] 

Quid  enim  potest  eese  tam  apertum,  tamquo  perspicuum,  cum 
coelum  suspezlmus,  ccelestiaque  contemplati  sumus,  quam  esse 
aliquod  numen  prsestantissimss  mentis,  quo  boec  regantur  ? — ii.  [2.] 

Tis  oZv  ovTtas  affKios  Koi  T<iKaiircopos,  t^s  opSv  fuv  oipavov,  6pS»v  de 
6a\aTT,av  Koi  y^v,  6pS>v  ti  TOfravTTjv  dpSav  evKpatriav  ovrcnf  aKpifiij,  koi 
rjpipai  KOi  wkt6s  ddianrtarou  ra^iVf  vofii(€Uf  avropartos  ravra  yivtfrBaif 
dXXa  p,Tf  npo<rKVV(iv  rbv  airavra  ravra  ptra  a-o(f}ias  rijs  irpoarjKovoTfs 
dtara^dfifvov ;  Chrys.  *AvBp,  &,  ut  supra. 
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ThoUy  even  thoUj  art  the  Lord  alone ;  thou  hast  made  seem. 
heaveUy  the  heaven  of  heavens^  with  all  their  hosts ; 


the  earth  and  all  things  thai  are  therein^  the  seas  i^^; "'  ^' 
and  aU  that  is  therein ;  and  thou  preservest  them,  all.  "^^^-  ^^• 
Thus,  everything  above  and  below  us,  before  and 
behind,  on  this,  on  that,  on  every  side  of  us,  yields 
more  than  a  simple  attestation  to  the  existence  of  its 
glorious  Maker*;  each  of  them  singly,  several  of  them 
together,  giving  their  vote  and  suffirage  thereto. 

III.  Yea,  which  was  the  last  consideration  inti- 
mated, all  of  them  join  together  in  one  universal 
consort,  with  one  harmonious  voice,  to  proclaim 
one  and  the  same  wisdom  to  have  designed,  one 
and  the  same  power  to  have  produced,  one  and  the 
same  goodness  to  have  set  both  wisdom  and  power 
on  work  in  designing  and  in  producing  their 
being*;  in  preserving  and  governing  it:  for  this 
whole  system  of  things  what  is  it,  but  one  goodly 
body,  as  it  were,  compacted  of  several  members 
and  organs;  so  aptly  compacted  together,  that 
each  confers  its  being  and  its  operation  to  the 
grace  and  ornament,  to  the  strength  and  stability 
of  the  whole;  one  soul  (of  Divine  Providence)  en- 
livening in  a  manner,  and  actuating  it  all?  Survey 
it  all  over,  and  we  shall  have  reason  to  say  with 
the  Philosopher;  All  the  parts  of  the  world  are  so 
constituted,  that  they  could  not  be  either  better  for 
use,  nor  more  beautiful  for  shew\     In  it  we  shall 

'  Quoounque  ie  flezeris,  ibi  Deum  videbiB  occorrentem  tibi, 
&c. — Sen.  de  Benef.  it.  8.  [2.] 

•  ^Eiroiii<r€P  as  dya06s  t6  xPV^^H^^t  ^^  o-cx^r  r6  KaXkiarov,  ds 
bvvarbs  t6  fUyurrov. — Bas.  in  Hezaem.  Horn.  i.  [0pp.  Tom.  i.  p.  8.  a.] 

^  Omnes  mundi  partes  ita  constituted  sunt,  ut  neque  ad  usum 
meliores  potuerint  esse,  neo  ad  speciem  pulchriores. — Cic.  de 
Nat.  Deor.  n,  [34.] 
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SERM.  espy  nothing  in  substance  superfluous  or  defective; 

'- —  nothing  in  shape  deformed,  in  position  misplaced, 

in  motion  exorbitant,  so  as  to  prejudice  the  beauty 
or  welfare  of  the  whole  °.  We  may  perhaps  not 
discern  the  use  of  each  part,  or  the  tendency  of 
each  particular  effect;  but  of  many  they  are  so 
plain  and  palpable,  that  reason  obhges  us  to  sup- 
pose the  like  of  the  rest.  Even  as  a  person  whom 
we  observe  frequently  to  act  with  great  consider- 
ation and  prudence,  when  at  other  times  we  cannot 
penetrate  the  drift  of  his  proceedings,  we  must  yet 
imagine  that  he  hath  some  latent  reason,  some 
reach  of  policy,  that  we  are  not  aware  of;  or,  as  in 
an  engine  consisting  of  many  parts,  curiously  com- 
bined, whereof  we  do  perceive  the  general  use,  and 
apprehend  how  divers  parts  thereof  conduce  there- 
to, reason  prompts  us  (although  we  neither  see 
them  all,  nor  can  comprehend  the  immediate  ser- 
viceableness  of  some)  to  think  they  are  all  in  some 
way  or  other  subservient  to  the  artist's  design :  such 
an  agent  is  God,  the  wisdom  of  whose  proceedings 
being  in  so  many  instances  notorious,  we  ought  to 
suppose  it  answerable  in  the  rest;  such  an  engine 
is  this  world,  of  which  we  may  easily  enough  dis- 
cern the  general  end,  and  how  many  of  its  parts  do 
conduce  thereto;  and  cannot  therefore  in  reason 
but  suppose  the  rest  in  their  kind  alike  congruous, 
and  conducible  to  the  same  purpose:  our  incapacity 
to  discover  all  doth  not  argue  any  defect,  but  an 
excess  of  wisdom  in  the  design  thereof;  not  too 
little  perfection  in  the  work,  but  too  great  an  one 
rather,  in  respect  to  our  capacity:  however,  we 

— Arist.  de  Anim.  m.  [9.] 
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plainly  see  the  result  of  all  to  be  the  durable  con-  sebTm. 

tinuance  of  things,  without  interraption  or  change, 1_ 

in  the  same  constant  uniform  state;  which  shews, 
that  in  the  world  there  is  no  seed  of  corruption,  as 
it  were"^;  no  inclination  to  dissolution  or  decay; 
nothing  that  tends  to  the  discomposure  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole:  each  ingredient  thereof  (of 
those  so  unconceivably  numerous)  consists  within 
its  proper  limits;  not  encroaching  immoderately 
upon,  not  devouring  or  disturbing  another  in  its 
course ;  contrary  qualities  therein  serving  to  a  due 
temperament,  opposite  inclinations  begetting  a  just 
poise,  particular  vicissitudes  conferring  to  a  general 
settlement;  private  deaths  and  corruptions  main- 
taining the  public  life  and  health,  producing  a  kind 
of  youthful  vigour  in  the  whole':  so  that  six  thou- 
sand years  together  hath  this  great  machine  stood, 
always  one  and  the  same,  unimpaired  in  its 
beauty,  imwom  in  its  parts,  unwearied  and  undis- 
turbed in  its  motions^.  If  then,  as  Plutarch  says. 
No  fair  thing  is  ever  produced  by  hazard,  but  with 
art  framing  it^;  how  could  this  most  fidr  compre- 

^  *Pv<r€iff  KOi  aXXouia-us  dvapfova-i  rhv  K6<rfiop  dirjv€K&g, — AntOD. 
VI.  16. 

Al  fccy  yffvc<r€(r  tnavaoTiXkova-i  rag  <fi6opaSj  al  dc  <^6opai  kov^i^ovo-i 
ras  y€V€a'€i9'  fila  If  in  vavrwf  ir€paufOfUvtiv  (nepcuvofiitni)  trwrripia 
^larekcl  (dia  rtkovs). — ^Auct.  de  Mund.  cap.  v. 

*  Omnia  pereundo  gerTantor;  omnia  de  interitu  reformantur. 
&c. — ^TertuU.  Apol.  cap.  XLvm.  [0pp.  38  c] 

'  *0  ftryoff  fcol  Bavfiarrhs  rfjs  fuydkttorriTos  avrov  Kijpv^. — Greg. 
Naz.  Orat.  xuv.  [0pp.  Tom.  i.  p.  837  a.] 

'£/cai7Toy  /Uyci,  KoBairtp  rivX  ;(aXivf  km  dccrfif ,  rf  fiovkrifum  rov 
vovjirayros  ravs  olKtlovs  dut^vXarroy  ipovt,  kqI  ij  pa^  rovrtov  ilpi^vrfs 
alriaygveTM  t^  vcanL — ChrjB.  Orat.  XLvn.  [0pp.  Tom.  vi.  p.  524.] 

'  Ovhkv  yap  r&p  Kakuv  dicfjy  Koi  <is  Irv^Cy  yivrrai^  oKka  perd  runs 
rixy^s  drjfuoupyownit. — Plut.  de  Plac.  L  6.  [0pp.  Tom.  li.  p.  486. 
Ed.  Reisk.] 
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SEEM,  hension  of  all  fair  things  be  not  the  lawfiil  issue 

--_  of  art,  but  a  by-blow  of  fortune;  of  fortune,  the 

mother  only  of  broods  monstrous  and  misshapen**? 
If  the  nature  of  any  cause  be  discoverable  by  its 
effects;  if  from  any  work  we  may  infer  the  work- 
man's ability;  if  in  any  case  the  results  of  wisdom 
are  distinguishable  from  the  consequences  of  chance, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Architect  of 
this  magnificent  and  beautiftd  fi^me  was  one  incom- 
prehensibly wise,  powerful,  and  good  Being*;  and 
to  conclude  with  Cicero,  Esse  prcestantem  aliquam 
mtemawque  noiuram,  et  earn  suscipiendam,  admir 
randamque  hominum  generi,  pulchritvdo  mundi, 
ordoque  rerum  ccdestium  cogit  conJUeri^;  the  sense 
of  which  saying  we  cannot  better  render  or  express. 
Bom.  i  10.  than  in  St  Paul's  words:  The  invisible  things  oj 
God  by  the  making  (or  rather  by  the  make  and 
constitution)  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead;  so  that,  I  adjoin 
after  him,  they  are  inexcusable,  who  from  hence 
do  not  know  God;  or  knowing  him  do  not 
render  unto  him  his  due  glory  and  service. 

^  Quod  si  mundum  efficere  potest  concursus  i^tomoniinj  cur 
porticum,  cur  templum,  cur  domum,  cur  urbom  non  potest,  quae 
sunt  minus  operosa,  et  multo  quidem  faciliora? — Cic.  de  Nat. 
Deor.  n.  [37.] 

*  .  . .  .  Ka\6y  irotKiXfui  riicTovos  a'o<t>ov, — 

Euripides  [Gritias  apud.  Pint,  de  Plac.  1.6.  0pp.  Tom. 
IX.  p.  486.  Ed.  Reisk.] 
"ApKmrtxms. — Epitheton  Dei.  Find.  [Fr.  29.] 
^  [De  DiTin.  u.  72.] 
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SERMON  VIL 

THE  BEING  OF  GOD  PROVED  FROM  THE  FRAME 
OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 


Gen.  I.  27. 


So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of 
God  created  he  him. 

THE  belief  of  God's  existence  is  the  foundation  sekm. 
of  all  Religion,  if  which  be  not  well  laid  in  our L_ 

minds  by  convincing  reasons,  the  superstructures 
standing  thereon  may  easily  be  in  danger  of  being 
shaken  and  ruined;  especially  being  assailed  by 
the  winds  of  temptation  and  opposition,  which 
everywhere  blow  so  violently  in  this  irreligious 
age.  No  discourses  therefore  can  perhaps  be  more 
needfiil,  (or  seasonably  useful,)  than  such  as  do 
produce  and  urge  reasons  of  that  kind,  apt  to 
establish  that  foundation.  Of  such  there  be,  I 
conceive,  none  better,  or  more  suitable  to  common 
capacity,  than  those,  which  are  drawn  from  effects 
apparent  to  men's  general  observation  and  expe- 
rience, the  which  cannot  reasonably  be  ascribed  to 
any  other  cause,  than  unto  God ;  that  is,  (accord- 
ing to  the  notion  commonly  answering  to  that 
name,)  to  a  Being  incomprehensibly  wise,  powerful, 
and  good.  Of  such  effects  there  be  innumerably 
many  in  this  sensible  world  among  things  natural, 

B.  S.  VOL.  V.  14 
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SERM.  more  strictly  so  called,  that  is,  subsisting  and  act- 
1_  ing  without  immediate  use  of  understanding  or 


choice;  the  constitutions  and  operations  of  which 
(being  evidently  directed  according  to  very  much 
reason,  and  to  very  good  purpose)  do  evince  their 
being  framed  and  ordered  by  such  a  Being;  as  I 
have  formerly,  [in  this  place]  with  a  competent 
largeness,  endeavoured  to  shew.  But  beside  those, 
there  is  exposed  to  our  observation,  yea  subject  to 
our  inward  conscience,  another  sort  of  beings, 
acting  in  another  manner,  and  from  other  prin- 
ciples; having  in  them  a  spring  of  voluntary 
motion  and  activity;  not,,  as  the  rest,  necessarily 
determined,  or  driven  on,  by  a  kind  of  blind  vio- 
lence, in  one  direct  road  to  one  certain  end;  but 
guiding  themselves  with  judgment  and  choice,  by 
several  ways,  toward  divers  ends;  briefly,  endued 
with  reason,  to  know  what  and  why;  and  with 
liberty,  to  choose  what  and  how  they  should  act; 
and  that  this  sort  of  beings  (that  is,  we  ourselves, 
all  mankind)  did  proceed  from  the  same  source  or 
original  cause,  as  it  is  in  way  of  History  delivered 
and  affirmed  in  our  text,  so  I  shall  now  endeavour 
by  reason  (apt  to  persuade  even  those  who  would 
not  allow  this  sacred  authority)  to  shew.  Indeed, 
Rom.  i.  10.  if  the  Eternal  power  and  divinity  of  God  may,  as 
St  Paul  tells  us,  he  seen  in  aU  the  works  of  God; 
the  same  pecuUarly  and  principally  will  appear 
observable  in  this  masterpiece,  as  it  were,  of  the 
great  Artificer;  if  the  meanest  creatures  reflect 
somewhat  of  light,  by  which  we  may  discern  the 
Divine  existence  and  perfections ;  in  this  fine  and 
best  polished  mirror  we  shall  more  clearly  discover 
the  same:  nowhere  so  much  of  God  will  appear 
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SpS  in  this  work,  which  was  designedly  fonned  to  serm. 

resemble  and  represent  him.     This  then  is  the '— 

subject  of  our  present  Discourse,  That  in  man,  well 
considered,  we  may  discern  manifest  footsteps  of 
that  incomprehensibly  excellent  Being  impressed 
upon  him;  and  this  doubly,  both  in  each  man 
singly  taken,  and  in  men  as  standing  in  conjunction 
or  relation  to  each  other:  considering  man's  nature, 
we  shall  have  reason  to  think  it  to  have  proceeded 
from  God;  considering  human  societies,  we  shall 
see  cause  to  suppose  them  designed  and  governed 
by  God. 

I.  Cionsider  we  first  any  one  single  man,  or  that 
human  nature  abstractedly,  whereof  each  indivi- 
dual person  doth  partake;  and  whereas  that  doth 
consist  of  two  parts,  one  material  and  external, 
whereby  man  becomes  a  sensible  part  of  nature, 
and  hath  an  eminent  station  among  visible  crea- 
tures; the  other,  that  interior  and  invisible  prin- 
ciple of  operations  peculiarly  called  human :  as  to 
the  former,  we  did,  among  other  such  parts  of  na- 
ture, take  cognizance  thereof,  and  even  in  that  dis- 
covered plain  marks  of  a  great  ^visdom  that  made 
ity  of  a  great  goodness  taking  care  to  maintain  it. 
The  other  now  we  shall  chiefly  consider,  in  which 
we  may  discern  not  only  cn^/utei  a,  but  onoiwuiaray  of 
the  Divine  existence  and  efficiency;  not  only  large 
tracks,  but  express  footsteps;  not  only  such  signs 
as  smoke  is  of  fire,  or  a  picture  of  the  painter  that 
drew  it;  but  even  such,  as  the  spark  is  of  fire,  and 
the  picture  of  its  original. 

I  And  first,  that  man's  nature  did  proceed 
from  some  efficient  cause,  it  will  (as  of  other 
things  of  nature)  be  reasonable  to  suppose.     For 

14—2 
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8ERM.  if  not  so,  then  it  must  either  spring  up  of  itself,  so 

L_  that  at  some  determinate  beginning  of  time,  or 

from  all  eternity,  some  one  man,  or  some  number 
of  men  did  of  themselves  exist;  or  there  hath  been 
a  succession,  without  beginning,  of  continual  gene- 
rations indeterminate,  (not  terminated  in  any  root, 
one  or  more,  of  singular  persons.) 

Now  generally,  that  man  did  not  at  any  time  in 
any  manner  spring  up  of  himself,  appears,  i  From 
History  and  common  tradition;  which  (as  we  shall 
otherwhere  largely  shew)  deliver  the  contrary; 
being  therein  more  credible  than  bare  conjecture  or 
precarious  assertion,  destitute  of  testimony  or 
proof  T  From  the  present  constant  manner  of 
man's  production,  which  is  not  by  spontaneous 
emergency,  but  in  way  of  successive  derivation, 
according  to  a  method  admirably  provided  for  by 
nature.  3  Because  if  ever  man  did  spring  up  of 
himself,  it  should  be  reasonable  that  at  any  time, 
that  often,  that  at  least  sometime  in  so  long  a 
course  of  times,  the  like  should  happen,  which  yet 
no  experience  doth  attest.  4  There  is  an  evident 
relation  between  our  bodies  and  souls;  the  mem- 
bers and  organs  of  our  bodies  being  wonderfully 
adapted  to  serve  the  operations  of  our  souls.  Now 
in  our  bodies  (as  we  have  before  shewed)  there 
appear  plain  arguments  of  a  most  wise  Author 
that  contrived  and  framed  them;  therefore  in  no 
likelihood  did  our  souls  arise  of  themselves,  but 
owe  their  being  to  the  same  wise  Cause. 

Also  particularly,  that  not  any  men  did  at  some 
beginning  of  time  spring  up  of  themselves  is 
evident,  because  there  is  even  in  the  thing  itself  a 
repugnance;  and  it  is  altogether  unconceivable  that 
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anything,  which  once  hath  not  been,  should  ever  serm. 

come    to  be    without    receiving    its    being   from '— 

another:  and  supposing  such  a  rise  of  anything, 
there  could  not  in  any  case  be  any  need  of  an 
ejBScient  cause;  since  anything  might  purely  out  of 
nothing  come  to  be  of  itself. 

Neither  could  any  man  so  exist  from  eternity, 
both  from  the  general  reasons  assigned,  which 
being  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  in- 
cluding no  respect  to  this  circumstance  of  now  and 
then,  do  equally  remove  this  supposition,  (for  what 
is  in  itself  unapt  or  unnecessary  or  improbable  to 
be  now,  was  always  alike  so;  the  being  from 
eternity  or  in  time  not  altering  the  nature  of  the 
thing;)  and  also  particularly,  because  there  are  no 
footsteps  or  monimients  of  man's  (not  to  say 
eternal,  but  even)  ancient  standing  in  the  world; 
but  rather  many  good  arguments  (otherwhere 
touched)  of  his  late  coming  thereinto;  which  con- 
sideration did  even  convince  Epicurus  and  his 
followers,  and  made  them  acknowledge  man  to  be 
a  novel  production.  I  add,  seeing  it  is  necessary 
to  suppose  some  eternal  and  self-subsistent  Being 
distinct  from  man,  and  from  any  other  particular 
sensible  being,  (for  there  is  no  such  being,  which  in 
reason  can  be  supposed  author  of  the  rest;  but 
rather  all  of  tiiem  beax  characters  signifying  their 
original  from  a  Being  more  excellent  than  them* 
selves;)  and  such  an  one  being  admitted,  there  is 
no  need  or  reason  to  suppose  any  other;  (especially 
man  and  all  others  appearing  unapt  so  to  subsist,) 
therefore  it  is  not  reasonable  to  ascribe  eternal 
self-subsistence  to  man.  This  discourse  I  confirm 
with  the  suffrage  of  Aristotle  himself;  who  in  his 
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SERM.  Physics  hath  these  words  :  In  natural  things,  that 

* —  whidi  is  definite  and  better,  if  possible^  must  rather 

exist :  but  it  suffices^  that  one,  thef/rst  of  things  imr 
moveable,  being  eternal,  should  be  to  others  the 
original  of  motion*' ;  (I*  subjoin,  and  by  parity  of 
reason  it  is  sufficient,  that  one  and  the  best  thing 
be  eternally  subsistent  of  itself,  and  the  cause  of 
subsistence  to  the  rest.) 

As  for  the  last  supposition,  that  there  have 
been  indeterminate  successions  of  men,  without 
beginning,  it  is  also  liable  to  most  of  the  former 
exceptions,  beside  that  it  is  altogether  unintelligible, 
and  its  having  this  peculiar  difficulty  in  it,  that  it 
ascribes  determinate  effects  to  causes  indeterminate. 
And,  indeed,  it  hath  been  to  no  other  purpose  in- 
troduced, than  to  evade  the  arguments  arising  firom 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  by  confounding  the  matter 
with  impertinent  intrigues,  such  as  the  terms  of  in- 
finite and  indeterminate  must  necessarily  produce 
in  man's  shallow  understanding.  I  therefore,  upon 
such  grounds,  assume  it  as  a  reasonable  supposi- 
tion, that  man's  nature  is  nowise  avro<f>uYi^,  (hath 
not  sprung  up  of  itself,)  but  hath  proceeded  from 
some  cause. 

2  I  adjoin,  secondly,  that  it  could  not  come 
from  any  sensible  or  material  cause,  nor  from  any 
complication  of  such  causes;  for  that  the  proper- 
ties, the  powers,  the  operations  of  man's  soul  are 
wholly  different  from  in  kind,  highly  elevated  in 
worth  above  all  the  properties,  powers,  and  opera- 
tions   of  things  corporeal,    in   what   imaginable 

^  *£y  yap  rois  ^uo-rt,  dei  t6  irvntpatryJvop  ksli  rh  /ScXrioToy,  cav 
tvhfyrjrait  VKOpxay  fioKkop,  hcaphv  di,  kcH  ci  ^y,  o  npSrrov  rSav  aicu^roov 
atjbiou  ov,  €<rrat  dpx^  roiis  SXXots  Kti^o-ctfr.— Physic.  AuBCuIt.  vni.6.  [4.] 
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manner  soever  framed  or  tempered:  the  properties,  serm. 

Acuities,  and  operations  of  our  souls  are,  or  refer 1— 

to,  several  sorts  or  ways  of  knowledge,  (sense, 
fancy,  memory,  discourse,  mental  intuition;)  of 
willing,  (that  is,  of  appetite  toward  and  choice  of 
good,  or  of  disliking  and  refiising  evil;)  of  passion, 
(that  is,  of  sensible  complacency  or  displeasure  in 
respect  to  good  and  evil  apprehended  under  several 
notions  and  circumstances;)  of  avroKivnaiay  or  self- 
moving,  (the  power  and  act  of  moving  without  any 
force  extrinsical  working  upon  it.)  The  general 
properties  of  things  corporeal  are  extension  accord- 
ing to  several  dimensions  and  figures;  aptness  to 
receive  motion  from,  or  to  impart  motion  unto 
each  other  in  several  degrees  and  proportions  of 
velocity;  to  divide  and  unite,  or  to  be  divided  and 
united  each  by  other;  and  the  like,  coherent  with 
and  resulting  from  those :  now  to  common  sense  it 
seems  evident,  that  those  properties  and  these  are 
toto  genere  different  from  each  other;  nor  have  any 
conceivable  similitude  unto,  connexion  with,  de- 
pendence upon  each  other,  as  to  their  immediate 
nature.  Let  any  part  of  this  corporeal  mass  be 
refined  by  the  subtlest  division,  let  it  be  agitated 
by  the  quickest  motion,  let  it  be  modelled  into 
what  shape  or  feshion  you  please;  how  can  any 
man  imagine  either  knowledge  or  appetite  or 
passion  thence  to  result?  or  that  it  should  thence 
acquire  a  power  of  moving  itself,  or  another  adja- 
cent body?  Even,  I  say,  this  inferior  locomotive 
faculty  is  too  high  for  matter,  by  any  change  it  can 
undergo,  to  obtain :  for  we  (as  inward  experience, 
or  conscience  of  what  we  do  may  teach  us)  deter- 
mine ourselves  commonly  to  action,  and  move  the 
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SBRM*  corporeal  instruinents  subject  to  our  will  and  com- 
'■ — mand;  not  by  force  of  any  precedent  bodily  im- 
pression or  impulse,  but  either  according  to  mere 
pleasure,  or  in  virtue  of  somewhat  spiritual  and 
abstracted  from  matter,  acting  upon  us,  not  by  a 
physical  energy,  but  by  moral  representation,  in  a 
manner  more  easily  conceived  than  expressed;  (for 
no  man  surely  is  so  dull,  that  he  cannot  perceive  a 
huge  difference  between  being  draped  by  a  violent 
hand,  and  drawn  to  action  by  a  strong  reason  ; 
although  it  may  puzzle  him  to  express  that  differ- 
ence :)  such  a  proposition  of  truth,  such  an  appre- 
hension of  events  possible,  such  an  appearance  of 
good  or  evil  consequent,  (things  nowhere  existent 
without  us,  nor  having  in  them  anything  of  corpo- 
real subsistence;  nor  therefore  capable  of  corporeal 
operation,)  are  all  the  engines  that  usually  impel 
us  to  action ;  and  these,  by  a  voluntary  application 
of  our  minds,  (by  collecting  and  digesting,  severing 
and  rejecting,  sifting  and  moulding  the  present 
single  representations  of  things,  by  an  immediate 
interior  power,  independent  from  anything  without 
us,)  we  frame  within  ourselves.  And  even  such  a 
self-moving  or  self-determining  power  we  cannot 
anywise  conceive  to  be  in,  or  to  arise  from  any 
part  of  this  corporeal  mass,  however  shaped  or 
sized,  however  situated  or  agitated :  much  less  can 
we  well  apprehend  the  more  noble  faculties  to  be 
seated  in  or  to  spring  from  it ;  of  them  the  gross- 
est and  the  finest,  the  slowest  and  the  nimblest, 
the  roughest  and  the  smoothest  bodies  are  ahke 
capable,  or  rather  unlike  uncapable.  To  think  a 
gross  body  may  be  ground  and  pounded  into 
rationality,  a  slow  body  may  be   thumped   and 
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driven  into  passion,  a  rough  body  may  be  filed  and  serm. 

polished  into  a  faculty  of  discerning  and  resenting 1— 

things;  that  a  cluster  of  pretty  thin  round  atoms, 
(as  Democritus  forsooth  conceited,)  that  a  well- 
mixed  combination  of  elements,  (as  Empedocles 
fancied^)  that  a  harmonious  contemperation  (or 
crasis)  of  humours,  (as  Galen,  dreaming  it  seems 
upon  his  drugs  and  his  potions,  would  persuade 
us,)  that  an  implement  made  up  of  I  know  not 
what  fine  springs,  and  wheels,  and  such  mechanic 
knacks,  (as  some  of  our  modem  wizards  have  been 
busy  in  divining,)  should,  without  more  to  do, 
become  the  subject  of  so  rare  capacities  and  en- 
dowments, the  author  of  actions  so  worthy,  and 
works  so  wonderful;  capable  of  wisdom  and  virtue, 
of  knowledge  so  vast,  and  of  desires  so  lofty ;  apt 
to  contemplate  truth,  and  affect  good;  able  to  re- 
collect things  past,  and  to  foresee  things  fiiture;  to 
search  so  deep  into  the  causes  of  things,  and  di^ 
close  so  many  mysteries  of  nature;  to  invent  so 
many  arts  and  sciences,  to  contrive  such  projects  of 
policy,  and  achieve  such  feats  of  prowess;  briefly, 
should  become  capable  to  design,  undertake,  and 
perform  all  those  admirable  effects  of  human  wit 
and  industry  which  we  daily  see  and  hear  of;  how 
senseless  and  absurd  conceits  are  these?  how  can 
we,  without  great  indignation  and  regret,  entertain 
such  suppositions?     No,  no;  it  is  both  ridiculous 

^  Arist.  de  Animai  I.  2.  [Ovroi  de  Xryovo-ty  r^v  i^X't''  ^^ 
dpx<ast  ot  fiiv  irKtiovs  noiovvT€Sy  ol  bi  fiiav  ravnjVf  wcrvrep  'EftfrcdoieX^f 
/bicv  €K  r&v  urot\<iUo9  nawrmv  €Xvai  dc  Koi  cjcootov  ^X^'^  rovroiy, 
Xfytav  ovr« 

yaijf  iMv  yap  yaiap  Swwrofup,  vdctri  d*  vd»p 

aiOipi  9  aWfpa  dcav,  arap  irvpl  nvp  atdrjXov, 

(TTopyrj  di   (TTopyifv,  vtiKot  ^  rt  vtUti  'K.vyp^  ] 
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SERM.  fondness  and  monstrous  baseness  for  us  to  own  any 

VII.  .  . 
parentage  from,  or  any  alliance  to  things  so  mean, 

so  very  much  below  us.  It  is,  indeed,  observable, 
that  no  man  can  well,  or  scarce  any  man  hath  dis- 
owned the  receiving  his  being  from  God,  but  hath 
also  in  a  manner  disavowed  his  own  being  what  he 
is;  that  no  man,  denying  God,  hath  not  also 
withal  denied  himself;  denied  himself  to  be  a  man; 
renounced  his  reason,  his  Uberty,  and  other  perfec- 
tions of  his  nature;  rather  than  acknowledge  him- 
self so  well  descended,  hath  been  ready  to  confess 
himself  no  more  than  a  beast^  yea  much  less  than 
probably  beasts  are;  a  mere  corporeal  machine,  a 
ball  of  fate  and  chance,  a  thing  violently  tossed 
and  tumbled  up  and  down  by  bodies  all  about  it. 
But  let  these  degenerate  men  vilify  their  own  na- 
ture, and  disparage  themselves  as  they  please,  yet 
those  noble  perfections  of  our  soul  speak  its  ex- 
traction from  a  higher  stock;  we  cannot^  if  we  con- 
sider them  well,  but  acknowledge  that, 

Mentem  e  coelesti  demisBam  trazimuB  area ; 

or,  as  Epicharmus*'  said  of  old,  that,  Man's  reason 
did  sprout  from  the  Divine  reason ;  they  plainly 
discover  their  original  to  be  from  a  cause  itself  un- 
derstanding and  knowing,  willing  freely,  resenting 
things,  (if  I  may  so  speak,)  and  moving  of  itself 
in  a  more  excellent  manner  and  degree. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  very  considerable  to  our  pur- 
pose, that  while  we  assert  the  existence  of  God,  we 
assert  no  other  thing  to  be,  than  such  as  whereof 
we  can  assign  a  manifest  instance  or  example,  as  it 
were,  although  in  degree  much  inferior;  for  what 

^  *0  dc  ye  ravOptlaftrov  \&yos  ir€<f>VK  dir6  rov  Btlov  \6yov, — Epichar- 
mus  apud  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  y.  [0pp.  Tom.  ii.  p.  720.] 
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can  in  any  degree  exist,  it  is  not  hard  to  conceive  serm. 

that  possible  to  exist  in  any  degree,  how  high — 

soever;  what  is  in  kind  possible,  is  in  any  perfec- 
tion of  degree  possible;  yea,  what  we  see  in  a 
lower  degree  somewhere  to  exist,  doth  probably 
otherwhere  exist  in  higher  perfection.  There  is 
therefore  scarce  any  attribute  commonly  ascribed  to 
God,  the  existence  whereof  we  cannot  shew  possi- 
ble, yea  very  credible,  by  shewing  some  degree,  (I 
use  this  word  in  a  large  and  popular  sense,  not 
regarding  scholastical  nicety,)  some  participation, 
some  semblance  (or,  if  you  please,  some  shadow) 
thereof  discernible  in  man;  he  being,  indeed,  a 
small  picture,  as  it  were,  wherein  God  hath  drawn 
and  represented  himself,  giving  us  to  read  that  of 
himself  in  this  small  volume,  which  in  its  proper 
character  and  size  we  could  never  be  able  to  appre- 
hend; each  letter,  each  line  of  his  excellency  being 
in  itself  too  large  for  our  eye  perfectly  to  view  and 
comprehend, 

3  We  are,  I  say,  not  only  God's  works,  but 
his  children;  our  souls  bearing  in  their  countenance 
and  complexion  divers  express  features  of  him; 
especially  as  at  first  they  were  made,  and  as  by  im- 
provement of  our  capacities  they  may  again  be- 
come. In  the  substance  of  man's  soul,  in  its  union 
with  things  corporeal,  in  its  properties  and  powers, 
we  may  observe  divers  such  resemblances,  declaring 
it  in  a  manner  to  be  what  Seneca  did  say  of  it,  A 
little  God  harboured  in  human  hody\     For  as  God 

^  [Quid  aliad  Toces  hanc  (animum),  quam  Deum  in  humano 
corpora  boBpitantem  ? — £p.  xxxi.  9.] 

Quid  minim,  noscero  mmidum 
Si  posfiunt  homines,  quibus  est  et  muodus  in  ipsis ; 
Excmplumque  Dei  qnisque  est  in  imagine  parva  ? — 

Manil.  [Astronom.  iv.  81^3.] 
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SERM.  (inhabiting  light  inaccessible,)  being  himself  invisi- 

—  ble,  and  subject  to  no  sense,  discovers  himself  by 

i^Tim.  VI.  mo^j^fQi^  effects  of  wisdom  and  power;  so  doth  our 
soul,  itself  immediately  exposed  to  no  sense,  shew 
itself  by  many  works  of  art  and  industry,  wherein 
she  imitates  nature  and  the  works  of  God ;  although 
her  works  in  fineness  and  greatness  do,  indeed,  come 
infinitely  short  of  his. 

As  God  by  his  presence  and  influence  doth,  as 
the  Philosopher®  speaks,  contain  and  keep  together 
the  whole  frame  of  things,  so  that  he  withdrawing 
them,  it  would  fall  of  itself  into  corruption  and 
ruin;  so  doth  the  soul,  by  its  union  and  secret 
energy  upon  the  body,  connect  the  parts  of  its 
body,  and  preserve  it  from  dissolution,  which  pre- 
sently, they  being  removed,  doth  follow'. 

As  he,  in  a  manner  beyond  our  conception, 
without  any  proper  extension  or  composition  of 
parts,  doth  coexist  with,  penetrateth,  and  passeth 
through  all  things;  so  is  she,  in  a  manner  also 
unconceivable,    everywhere    present    within    her 

AiA  ToXfifjTioy  tiirtlv  t6v  fiiv  ivBptxmov  iviyttov  €?yai  Bmfrhv  Bthv^ 
rhv  y  cV  ovpav^  $f6v,  adavarov  avOptaKov, — Hcrm.  Trismeg.  [Stob. 
Eclog.  Lib.  I.  cap.  39.  J  8.   Tom.  i.  p.  307.  Ed.  Gaisford.] 

Quern  in  hoc  mundo  locum  Deus  obtinet,  bunc  in  homine 
animus ;  quod  est  illuc  materia,  id  in  nobis  corpus  est. — Sen.  Ep, 
Lxv.    [24.] 

Deum  te  igitur  scito  esse:  siquidem  Deus  est,  qui  yigot,  qui 
sentit,  qui  meminit,  qui  proridet,  qui  tam  regit,  et  moderatur,  et 
movet  id  corpus,  cui  pnepositus  est,  quam  bunc  mundum  ille 
princeps  Deus;  et  ut  mundum  ex  quadam  parte  mortalem  ipse 
Deus  astcmus,  sic  fragile  corpus  animus  sempltemus  movet. — Cic. 
in  Somn.  Scip.  [cap.  vm.] 

*  Ilfpuxti  ira<rap  <f>v(riv. — Arist.  de  Muudo  [Probably  a  quo- 
tation from  memory  for  the  passage :  Ilcpic^ci  rh  Buov  tijy  oXtfp 
<f>vaiv, — Metaph.  xi.  8. 

'  Aoicei  ij  yltvxri  to  aci/ia  trw€x*tp.'  t^tkBownfs  yovv  duaryfirai  koi 
(Tifn-frat. — Arist.  de  An.'l.  [5.] 
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bounds^  and  penetrates  all  the  dimensions  of  her  serm. 
Uttle  world«  ^^' 

As  he  incomprehensibly,  by  a  word  of  his 
mind,  or  by  a  mere  act  of  will,  doth  move  the 
whole  frame  or  any  part  of  nature ;  so  doth  she, 
we  cannot  tell  how,  by  thinking  only,  and  by  will- 
ing, wield  her  body,  and  determine  any  member 
thereof  to  motion. 

As  he,  not  confined  by  the  extension  or  du- 
ration of  things,  doth  at  one  simple  view  behold 
all  things,  not  only  present,  but  past  and  future, 
yea,  whenever,  wherever,  however  possible ;  so 
doth  she,  making  wide  excursions  out  of  her 
narrow  mansion  in  an  instant,  as  it  were,  or  with 
a  marvellous  agihty  transcend  any  fixed  bounds 
of  time  or  place^;  surveys  in  her  thought  the  most 
remote  regions,  stopping  nowhere,  and  passing 
over  the  world's  bounds  into  spaces  void  and 
imaginary;  reviews  ages  long  since  past,  and  looks 
forward  into  those  long  after  to  come;  sees  things 
in  their  causes,  and,  as  it  were,  beyond  them,  even 
the  possibility  of  things  that  never  shall  be. 

As  he  performs  nothing  rashly  or  vainly*,  but 
always  with  wisest  design  to  the  best  end;  so  doth 
she  never  set  herself  on  action  without  some  drift, 
or  aim  at  good  apparent  to  her. 

^  'H  dc  ^xh  ™^  ^7^  duxyoias  Kitn^fuuri  vcurQ  kot  i^avaicof  ffpanXov- 
Tai  TJ  KTio'ci,  Kcu  f^XP*"^  ovpov&v  oviova'a,  koI  r£v  afivo-trnv  inifiarrvovaa, 
Koi  ry  irXflTci  rfjf  oiKovfMVfjs  tirtpxofuvij,  &c. — Greg.  Nyss.  Catoch. 
Drat.  cap.  i.  [Opp.  Tom.  n.  p.  497  c] 

^  Magna  et  generosa  res  est  humanus  animus;  nullos  sibi 
ponl  nisi  communes  et  cum  Deo  terminos  patitur. — Sen.  Ep.  cii. 
[21.] 

n«Sf  fi€TpS  ^<^9>  DE^i^  i^vf  ov  x^P^C^^h  oX\*  cV  ravrf  fuv€ov  rtainra 
iirtpxtTM; — Greg.  Naz.  [Or.  xxxii.  Opp.  Tom.  i.  p.  697  c] 

'  'O  Gc&ff  ovf^tp  iiQTTfP  frotci. — Arist. 
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SERM.  As  he  among  all  the  agitations  and  changes  of 
things  without  him  abides  himself  immoveable,  im- 
passible, and  immutable;  so  is  she,  immediately  at 
least,  not  disturbed,  not  altered,  not  affected  by  the 
various  motions  that  surround  her'';  they  do  not 
touch  her,  they  cannot  stir  her;  among  the  many 
tumults  and  tempests  blustering  all  about  her,  she 
can  retain  a  steady  calm  and  rest:  Aristotle  him- 
self concluded  her  to  be  unmoveable,  impassible, 
unmixed,  and  uncompoundedl  So  fair  characters 
are  there  of  the  Divine  nature  engraven  upon 
men's  soul:  but  one  chief  property  thereof  we  have 
not  as  yet  touched;  whereof,  alas!  the  Uneaments 
are  more  faint  and  less  discernible ;  they  being  in 
themselves  originally  most  tender  and  deUcate,  and 
thence  apt  by  our  unhappy  degeneration  to  suffer 
the  most,  and  have  thence  accordingly  been  most 
defaced;  goodness,  I  mean;  whereof  yet,  I  shall 
not  doubt  to  say,  many  goodly  relics  are  extant, 
and  may  be  observed  therein.  There  do  remain, 
dispersed  in  the  soil  of  human  nature,  divers  seeds 
of  goodness,  of  benignity,  of  ingenuity,  which  being 
cherished,  excited,  and  quickened  by  good  culture, 
do,  to  common  experience,  thrust  out  flowers  very 
lovely,  yield  fruits  very  pleasant  of  virtue  and 
goodness.  We  see  that  even  the  generality  of 
men  are  prone  to  approve  the  laws  and  rules 
directing  to  justice,  sincerity,  and  beneficence;   to 

Ta£tf  cjc  \oyiKov  re  kcX  oXoyov  Kpafiarot,  rov  avSpwtrov,  (Sov 
XoyiKW  irw9aTii<raTo-  ical  avvtdrfo-t  /ivarurcos  tc  kqI  appi^tis  rhv  x^w 
r«  voiy  Ka\  t6v  vovv  t^  frvfvfiari. — Greg.  Naz.  [Or.  XXXII.  0pp.  Tom. 
I.  p.  685  E.] 

^  *Ey  Tt    T»v  ddvyorov,    r6  vnapx*itf  avrj  Kivrjatv, — de  An.  1.  3. 
anaSiis, — I.  6  ;  III.  4.  5,  &c.     dfjiiyffs^  airXovs, — iii.  4.  6,  &C. 
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commend  actions  suitable  unto  them,   to  honour  serm. 

VII 

persons  practising  according  to  them ;   as  also  to 


distaste,  detest,  or  despise  such  men,  whose  prin- 
ciples or  tempers  incline  them  to  the  practice  of 
injury,  fraud,  malice,  and  cruelty "";  yea,  even  them 
men  generally  are  apt  to  dislike,  who  are  so  ad- 
dicted to  themselves  as  to  be  backward  to  do  good  Rom.  ii. 
to  others.  Yea  no  man  can  act  according  to  those  '^" 
rules  of  justice  and  goodness  without  satisfaction 
of  mind;  no  man  can  do  against  them  without  in- 
ward self-condemnation  and  regret,  (as  St  Paul 
did  observe  for  us.)  No  man  hardly  is  so  savage, 
in  whom  the  receiving  kindnesses  doth  not  beget 
a  kindly  sense,  and  an  inclination  {eo  nomine,  for 
that  cause  barely)  to  return  the  like;  which  in- 
clination cannot  well  be  ascribed  to  any  other 
principle  than  somewhat  of  ingenuity  innate  to 


man^ 


All  men,  I  suppose,  feel  in  themselves  (if  at 
least  not  hardened  by  villanous  custom)  a  dispo- 
sition prompting  them  to  commiserate,  yea,  (even 
with  some  trouble  and  some  damage  to  themselves) 
to  succour  and  relieve  them  who  are  in  want,  pain, 
or  any  distress;  even  mere  strangers,  and  such 
from  whom  they  can  expect  no  return  or  benefit 
or  advantage  to  themselves. 

^  QiuB  autem  natio  non  comitatero,  non  benignitatem,  non 
gratum  animuna,  et  beneficii  memorem  diligit?  queo  superbos, 
qiiSB  maleficos,  quss  crudeles,  quse  ingratos  non  aspcrnatur,  non 
odit?— Cic.  de  Log.  i.  [11,  32] 

°  Quid  tarn  laudabile,  quid  tarn  sequaliter  in  omniam  animos 
receptum,  quam  referre  bene  mentis  gratiam. — Sen.  do  Bonef. 
nr.  16.  [3.] 

Huic  uni  rei  non  posuimuB  legem,  tanquam  satis  natura  ca- 
▼isset. — Ibid.  iv.  17.  [1.] 
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SERM.         Many  examples  occur,  in  experience   and  in 

—  History,  of  men,  who,  fix>m  dictates  of  common 

reason  and  natural  inclinations,  (which  in  this 
case  are  not  to  be  separated,  both  arising  from  the 
same  source  of  human  nature,)  have  been  very  apt 
freely  and  liberally  to  impart  imto  others  some- 
what of  any  good  tiling  they  possessed;  to  sacrifice 
their  own  ease,  pleasure,  profit  unto  others'  benefit; 
to  undergo  great  pains  and  hazards  for  public 
good,  (the  good  of  their  family,  of  their  friends, 
of  their  country,  of  mankind  in  general)**;  and  all 
this  without  any  hope  of  recompense ;  except  per- 
haps that  commonly  they  might  have  some  regard 
to  the  approbation  and  acceptance,  to  the  good- 
will and  gratitude  of  them,  whom  their  beneficence 
obliged;  which  in  real  esteem  is  no  great  dero- 
gation to  their  noble  performances;  and  argues 
only,  there  is,  together  with  such  a  laudable  benig- 
nity or  goodness  of  nature,  (to  excite  and  enliven 
it,)  implanted  a  natural  ambition  also,  or  generosity 
in  man's  soul;  which  being  well  moderated  seems 
not  culpable;  since  God  himself,  in  return  to  his 
most  free  beneficence,  doth  expect  and  require 
somewhat  of  thanks  and  praise ;  so  much  as  we 
are  able  to  render  to  him. 

Yea,  (although  our  adversaries  will  scarce  ad- 
mit so  much,  for  that  not  supposing  any  good 
original,  they  are  unwilling  to  allow  any  good 
derivative;  they  are  as  ready  to  exclude  all  huma- 
nity as  divinity;  they  have  commonly,  as  no 
opinion  of  God,  so  no  good  opinion  of  men;  feeling 
little  good  in  themselves,  they  are  willing  to  think 
less  to  be  in  others;  so  projecting  to  excuse  them- 

^  Vicit  amor  patrite,  laudumquo  cupido. 
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selves,  and  shroud  their  own  particular  faults  under  serm. 

the  covert  of  a  general  naughtiness,)  I  doubt  not — 

to  say,  there  have  been  many  persons  in  all  ages 
full  of  very  single  and  sincere  good-will  toward 
men,  heartily  desiring  the  public  good,  and  com- 
passionating the  evils  of  mankind^;  ready  with 
their  best  endeavours  to  procure  and  promote  the 
one,  to  prevent  and  remove  the  other,  from  prin- 
ciples of  mere  ingenuity  or  pure  nobleness;  that 
with  unmoveable  resolution  have  persisted  in 
courses  tending  to  such  ends,  although  in  them 
they  have  encountered  dangers,  disgraces,  and 
troubles  from  the  ingrateM  world,  or  rather 
from  some  men  prevalent  therein,  their  envy  or 
spite. 

In  fine,  the  wisest  observers  of  man's  nature 
have  pronounced  him  to  be  a  creature  gentle  and 
sociable^,  inclinable  to  and  fit  for  conversation,  apt 
to  keep  good  order,  to  observe  rules  of  justice,  to 
embrace  any  sort  of  virtue,  if  well  managed,  if 
instructed  by  good  discipline,  if  guided  by  good 
example,  if  living  under  the  influence  of  wise  laws 
and  virtuous  governors.  Fierceness,  rudeness, 
craft,  malice,  all  perverse  and  intractable,  all  mis- 
chievous and  vicious  dispositions  do  grow  among 
men  (like  weeds  in  any,  even  the  best  soil)  and 

^  Nee  est  quisquam  gentis  ullias,  qui  ducem  naturam  nactus  ad 
Yirtntem  perrenire  non  possit. — Cic.  do  Leg.  i.  [10,  31.] 

Natura  enim  nos  ad  mentem  optimam  genuit :  adeoque  discere 
meliora  Tolentibus  promptum  est,  ut  rere  intaonti  minim  sit  illud 
magis,  malos  esse  tarn  multos. — Quintil.  xii.  11.  [12.] 

^  Z&op  fjfupoy,  [Xv^pcMTOff  de,  oor  <f>afi€Vy  rjfupov,  ofias  firjv  iratbfias 
/MV  opBrjs  rvx^i'  kcu  <^v{r€o>r  tvrvxovs  Bti^rarov  rjfAitp^aT6p  re  fiuoy 
ylyv€fr6ai  i^iXci,  &c.— Plat,  de  Leg.  vi.  766  a.] 

Imov  irokiTiK6y.  \^Av3penros  <f>v(r(i  nokiTiKhv  (Stop. — Arist.  Polit. 
I.  2.] 

B.  S.    VOL.  V.  15 
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BEBM.  overspread  the  earth,  from  neglect  of  good  educa- 

L-  tion;  from  ill  conduct,  ill  custom,  ill  example;  (it 

is  the  comparison  of  St  Chiysostom  and  of  Plu- 
tarch'.) It  is  favour  therefore,  I  conceive,  to  their 
own  habitual  depravations  of  nature  (or  perhaps 
to  some  prejudicate  opinions)  which  hath  induced 
some  men  to  make  so  disadvantageous  a  portrait- 
ure of  human  nature,  in  which  nothing  lightsome 
or  handsome,  no  lines  of  candour  or  rectitude  do 
appear,  but  all  seems  black  and  crooked;  all  is 
drawn  over  with  dusky  shades,  and  irregular  fear 
tures  of  base  designfrdness  and  malicious  cunning; 
of  suspicion,  malignity,  rapacity;  which  character 
were  it  true,  (in  that  general  extent,  and  not  pro- 
per only  to  some  monsters  among  men,)  we  need 
not  further  seek  for  hell,  since  as  many  men,  so 
many  fiends  appear  unto  us.  But  so  commodious 
living  here;  so  many  offices  daily  performed  among 
men,  of  courtesy,  mercy,  and  pity;  so  many  con- 
stant observances  of  friendship  and  amity;  so 
many  instances  of  fidehty  and  gratitude;  so  much 
credit  always  (even  among  pagans  and  barbarians) 
preserved  to  justice  and  humanity,  (humanity,  that 
very  name  doth  fidrly  argue  for  us,)  do  sufficiently 
confute  those  defamers  and  slanderers  of  mankind; 
do  competently  evidence,  that  all  good  inclinations 

'  KaOairfp  yap  rj  yrj,  Stov  \iirapa  Kal  irimy  oZau  rvyxawjf,  fjJj 
ytmpyvfTcu  dc,  iroXX^v  andtiKwrai  t£v  okomB^v  t^v  <l>opay,  ovr»  dff 
Koi  j;  <fiva'ts  7  17/tfrcpa,  KoXrj  ovira  dia  rhv  vapayay6vTa,  Koi  trp6s  top 
rfjg  ap€Tfjf  Kopnbv  ortrfjdtMf  l^x^vaa,  &c.— Chrys.  Orat.  LXXXIX. 
[0pp.  Tom.  V.  p.  613.] 

"Art  yap  cid(»r,  Sotiv  fioipav  dp§TTJs  air  airrov  <f>€p6panu  np6s  y€P€<rtv 
at  ^Irvxal  /Sadi^ovo-i,  koL  t6  ytwatov  m  laxypov  avrais  Ka\  oIk  cf in/Xov 
iir€<f>VK€y,  c^oy^ci  dc  napa  <^vo'iy  r^f  Koxiav  vnh  Tpo<t>iJ£,  Koi  6fukias 
iJMvKijg  (l>3(tp6fji€vo¥f  &c. — Plut.  do  sera  Nam.  Vind.  [0pp.  Tom. 
vni.  p.  179.  Ed.  Reisk.] 
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are  not  quite  banished  the  world,  nor  quite  razed  sbrm. 
out  of  man's  soul;  but  that  even  herein  human '— 


nature  doth  somewhat  resemble  its  excellent  origi- 
nal, the  nature  Divine. 

Thus  doth  man's  nature  in  its  substance^  as  it 
were,  it«  faculties,  its  manner  of  operation,  resemble 
GU)d :  but  we  may  fiirther  observe,  that  as  children 
are,  indeed,  in  complexion  and  feature  usually  bom 
somewhat  like  to  their  parents,  but  grow  daily 
more  like  unto  them,  (those  smaller  lineaments 
continually  with  their  bulk  and  stature  increasing 
and  becoming  more  discernible;)  so  is  man  improv- 
able to  more  exact  resemblance  of  God:  his  soul 
hath  appetites  and  capacities,  by  which  well  guided 
and  ordered  it  soars  and  climbs  continually  in 
its  affection  and  desire  toward  Divine  perfection. 
Man  hath  an  insatiable  curiosity  and  greedi- 
ness of  knowledge,  (his  eye  is  never  satisfied  Eccies.  i. 
with  seeing,  nor  his  ear  filled  with  hearing;)  he 
never  rests  content  with,  but  in  a  manner  de- 
spises the  notions  already  acquired;  always  striv- 
ing to  enlarge  and  enrich  his  mind  with  intellectual 
treasure :  so  doth  he  tend  nearer  to  Divine  omni- 
science. 

And  as  his  searches  after  truth,  so  his  desires 
of  good  are  in  a  manner  boundless.  No  present, 
no  definite  good  can  long  detain  his  liking,  or  fully 
content  him :  he  soon  doth  suck  it  dry,  and  leaves 
it  insipid;  then  longs  and  hunts  after  firesh  enter- 
tainments :  he  seems  poor  to  himself  in  the  greatest 
plenty,  and  straitened  in  the  most  ample  condition. 
In  short,  he  ever  aspires  to  somewhat  more  great 
and  high  than  what  he  enjoys ;  finding  in  himself 
a  kind  of  infinite  (at  least  indefinite)  ambition  and 
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SERM.  covetousness,    a  restless  tendency   after   further 

1— degrees  of  joy  and  happiness:  so  doth  he  shoot 

himself  on  toward  that  highest  mark  of  Divine 
felicity. 

Being  sensible  of  his  own  mortal  and  transitory 
condition,  he  yet  seeks  to  live  for  ever  in  his  name 
and  memory,  labours  to  perform  memorable  actions, 
rears  lasting  monuments  of  his  art  and  knowledge, 
of  his  wealtJi  and  power,  of  his  bounty  and  munifi- 
cence, by  all  means  studying  and  striving  to  com- 
mend himself  to  the  regard  of  posterity:  thus 
affects  he  another  sort  of  likeness  unto  God,  even 
a  kind  of  immortality  and  eternity. 

If  also,  being  through  Divine  grace  awakened 
out  of  that  drowsy  state,  (which  naturally  in  great 
measure  hath  seized  upon  all  men,)  he  discovereth 
his  moral  or  spiritual  wants  and  imperfections;  he 
is  then  apt  to  breathe  and  endeavour  a  nearer 
similitude  to  God,  even  in  goodness,  righteousness, 
and  purity;  to  labour  in  getting  continually  his 
inclinations  more  rectified,  and  his  passions  better 
composed;  in  restraining,  subduing,  destroying  in- 
ordinate self-love,  with  the  sensuality,  the  per- 
verseness,  the  pride,  the  malice  growing  from  that 
evil  root;  in  promoting  all  virtuous  desires  and 
affections,  especially  reverence  toward  God  his 
father,  and  charity  toward  man  his  brother;  neither 
then  can  he  be  at  ease  or  well  content,  till  he 
Arrive  in  such  dispositions  of  mind  to  that  near- 
ness of  perfection  which  his  capacities  do  admit. 
And  a  man  thus  qualified  in  degree,  thus  tending  ^ 
in  desire  toward  higher  perfection  in  goodness,  is 
indeed  the  most  lively  image  that  can  be  framed 
of  God;  Being,  as  St  Paul  expresseth  it,  renewed 
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to  an  a^^knowledgment  eU  iirlyvtaaiv,  (or  better  on-  serm. 

derstanding  of  himself,  of  his  Maker,  of  true  good '— 

ness)  according  to  the  image  of  him  that  made  him. 
I  might  also  propound  to  your  consideration  that 

<piXTpov  (pvaiKov  TO  irpo£  Tov  Krla-avra,  (aS  one  of  OUr 

Fathers*  doth  call  it,)  that  natural  proclivity  ob- 
servable in  man  to  acknowledge  and  worship  God; 
to  embrace  Eeligion  both  in  opinion  and  practice, 
and  especially  on  all  occasions  of  need  or  distress 
to  have  recourse  unto  him,  as  an  argument  of  his 
relation  to  God.  It  is,  we  see,  conamon  in  nature 
for  all  creatures  to  be  readily  acquainted  with  their 
parents,  to  run  after  them,  to  expect  from  them 
supply  of  wants,  succour  in  straits,  reftige  and 
defence  in  dangers;  from  hence  we  may  easily 
discern  to  what  parent  any  child  belongs:  and 
since  there  appears  the  like  instinct  and  capacity 
innate  to  man,  (and,  indeed,  to  him  alone,)  whence 
some  philosophers  thought  good  from  this  property 
to  define  man,  A  creature  capable  of  Religion^: 
since  he  is  apt  to  entertain  notions  of  God,  to  bear 
in  his  mind  awe  and  respect  toward  him;  since  he 
is  ready  in  all  his  straits  (when  other  helps  and 
hopes  fail  him)  to  lift  up  his  heart  and  voice 
toward  heaven  for  assistance;  why  may  we  not 
in  like  manner  hence  discern,  and  with  like  reason 
infer,  that  man  is  also  in  especial  manner  God's 
child  and  offiipring? 

I  might  also  adjoin,  that  the  very  power  of 

•  Orig.  in  Cels.— [Lib.  in.  p.  136.] 

Testimonium   animso  naturaliter  Ghristianso. — ^TertulL  Apol. 
cap.  jra.  [0pp.  p.  17  a.] 

*  Animal  religionis  capaz. 

Animus—- hoc  habot  aipimontum  divinitatis  sues,  quod  ilium 
dirina  deloctant. — Sen.  Nat.  Queest.  Lib.  l.  Prsef.  [§  10.] 
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SERM.  framing  conceptions^  although  imperfect  and  in- 
—  adequate,  concerning  God,  is  in  itself  a  faculty  so 


14 


very  spiritual  and  subhme,  that  it  argues  some- 
I  Cor.  ii.  thing  Divine  in  man's  soul.  That  like  is  Tcnown 
hy  its  like^,  was  an  axiom  among  ancient  philo- 
sophers; and  that  Spiritual  things  are  spiritually 
discerned,  is  the  rule  of  a  better  master  in  wisdom 
than  they;  and  beasts  surely,  because  not  endued 
with  reason,  have  no  conceptions  concerning  man's 
nature  or  the  matters  proper  to  him,  (according  to 
what  rules,  by  what  methods,  to  what  purposes  he 
doth  act;)  so  in  likelihood  should  we  not  be  able 
to  apprehend  and  discourse  about  things  apper- 
taining to  God,  his  nature,  the  methods  and  rea- 
sons of  his  proceedings;  the  notions  of  eternal 
truth,  the  indispensable  laws  of  right,  the  natural 
differences  of  good  and  evil,  with  such  like  high 
objects  of  thought,  except  our  souls  had  in  them 
some  sparks  of  Divine  understanding;  some  cog- 
nation with,  and  communication  from  Heaven. 

I  shall  to  these  only  subjoin  one  further  con- 
sideration worth  attending  to ;  that  the  wisest  and 
most  considerate  men,  in  several  times,  only  by 
reflecting  upon  their  own  minds,  and  observing  in 
them  what  was  most  lovely  and  excellent,  most 
pure  and  straight,  have  fallen  upon,  and  conspired 
in  notions  concerning  God,  very  suitable  to  those 
which  we  believe,  taught  us  by  Revelation ;  although 
contrary  to  the  prejudices  of  their  education,  and 
to  popular  conceits:  many  admirable  passages  to 

"  rivfooriceorOai  kai  t6  Sfwiop  r^  Sfwi^. — Arist.  de  Anima,!.  2.  [15.] 
Quia  ccBlum  possit,  nisi  coeli  munerc,  nosse  ? 
Et  reperire  Deum,  nisi  qui  pars  ipso  Deorum  ost  ? 

Manil.  [Astronom.  11.  115.] 
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this  purpose  we  may  find  dropped  from  the  mouth  ®^^ 

of  Socrates  and  the  pen  of  Plato;  in  Cicero,  in 

Epictetus,  yea,  in  the  least  credulous  or  fanciM  of 
men,  Aristotle  himself.  Whence  plainly  enough 
we  may  collect  how  near  affinity  there  is  between 
God  and  us;  how  legible  characters  of  the  Divinity 
are  written  upon  our  souls;  how  easily  we  may 
know  God,  if  we  be  not  ignorant  of  ourselves;  that 
we  need  not  go  far  to  fetch  arguments  to  prove 
that  God  is,  nor  to  find  lessons  to  learn  what  he 
is;  since  we  always  carry  both  about  us,  or  rather 
within  us;  since  our  souls  could,  indeed,  come  firom 
no  other  than  such  a  Being,  whom  they  so  re- 
semble and  represent. 

I  have  indulged  my  thoughts  somewhat  freely 
in  this  speculation,  yet  I  hope  not  altogether 
impertinently,  for  that  (as  I  before  alleged)  in 
the  chief  of  God's  works  (observable  by  us) 
we  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  his  gloiy  doth 
chiefly  shine ;  and  will  therefore  be  most  discernible 
to  us,  if  we  open  our  eyes  and  apply  our  minds 
thereto. 

II.  Thus  doth  human  nature,  being  in  each 
singular  man,  shew  the  existence  of  God,  as  its 
original  author  and  pattern ;  considering  also  men 
as  related  and  combined  together  in  society,  some 
glimpse  of  a  Divine  power  and  wisdom  ordering 
them  toward  it,  and  preserving  them  in  it,  may  be 
perceived.  As  in  the  world  natural,  the  parts 
thereof  are  so  fitted  in  varieties  of  size,  of  quality, 
of  aptitude  to  motion,  that  all  may  stick  together, 
(excluding  chasms  and  vacuities,)  and  all  co-operate 
incessantly  to  the  preservation  of  that  common 
miion  and  harmony  which  was  there  intended;  so 
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SERM.  i^  tjj^  world  political  we  may  observe  various  pro- 

pensions  and  aptitudes  disposing  men  to  collection 

and  coherence  and  co-operation  in  society.  They 
are  apt  to  flock  together,  not  only  from  a  kind  of 
necessity,  discovered  by  reason,  for  mutual  help 
and  defence;  but  from  a  natural  love  to  company 
and  conversation,  with  an  aptness  to  delight  there- 
in, and  from  an  inbred  aversation  to  that  solitude, 
wherein  many  great  appetites  natural  to  man  must 
needs  be  stifled.  They  are  also  marvellously  fitted 
to  maintain  intercourse  not  only  by  the  principal 
guide  thereof,  reason,  but  by  that  great  instrument 
of  it,  speech ;  whereby  men  impart,  and,  as  it  were, 
transfuse  into  one  another,  their  inmost  thoughts; 
which  faculty  doth  evidently  relate  unto,  and 
plainly  shews  men  naturally  designed  for  society. 
In  order  thereto,  men  are  also  endued  with  several 
subordinate  inclinations  and  qualifications  (arising 
from  different  temper  of  body,  or  disposition  of 
mind)  requisite  to  cement  society,  and  preserve  it 
for  a  competent  durance  in  peace  and  order;  some 
few  being  made  very  sagacious  and  provident,  and 
thence  fit  to  direct;  others  veiy  quick  and  active, 
thence  able  to  execute;  others  of  a  high  spirit  and 
courage,  thence  affecting  and  disposed  to  com- 
mand; most  others  being  dull  in  conceit,  or  heavy 
of  temper,  or  of  a  soft  spirit,  and  thence  apt  to 
follow,  content  to  rest  in  mean  state,  willing  to 
obey.  All  these  things  being  so  ordered,  that  even 
contrarieties  of  humour  in  men  do  serve  to  settle 
them  in  their  due  place  and  posture;  to  beget  and 
preserve  a  peaceful  union,  and  a  decent  harmony 
of  action  in  society;  which,  supposing  all  men  in 
ability  and  inclination  more  like  or  equal,  (able  to 
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do,  apt  to  affect  the  same  things,)  could  hardly  be;  serm. 

for  then  all  men  would  be  competitors  and  strug — 

glers  for  the  same  thing,  and  so  none  would  easily 
obtain  or  peacefully  enjoy  it. 

Now  since  it  is  plainly  best  for  man  to  live  thus 
in  society,  many  great  benefits  thence  accruing  to 
him,  (security  to  his  life,  safe  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
his  industry,  much  ease  by  mutual  assistance,  much 
delight  in  conversation;  all  that  civil  people  enjoy 
of  convenience  beyond  barbarians  and  savages,  or, 
indeed,  above  beasts,)  that  men  are  so  disposed  and 
suited  thereto,  is  an  argument  of  mighty  wisdom 
and  great  goodness  in  that  cause  from  whence  all 
this  proceeded:  and  such  a  cause  is  God. 

Thus  from  the  constitution  of  societies  we  may 
collect  a  provident  care  over  human  affairs;  the 
same  also  may  be  reasonably  deduced  from  the 
preservation  of  them;  for  although  man  be  in- 
clined unto  and  fitted  for  society,  yet  being  an 
agent  very  free  and  loose  in  his  action,  (acting  con- 
tingently, and  without  necessary  subjection  to  any 
settled  law  or  rule,  as  do  other  things  in  nature,) 
no  ordinary  banks  will  constantly  retain  him  in 
due  place  and  order;  so  that  the  course  of  affairs, 
perverted  by  some  men's  irregular  wills  and 
passions,  would  run  into  great  confusion,  did  not  a 
wise  care  also  continually  govern  things,  season- 
ably interposing  its  hand,  and  thereby  upholding, 
retaining,  establishing  them  in  order,  or  reducing 
them  thereinto;  did  not  a  superintendent  power 
restrain  the  fierceness  of  tyrants,  the  ambition  ofpg.  xxxvii. 
grandees,  the  greediness  of  oppressors,  the  wild- ^7;^^ 
ness  and  precipitancy  of  factious  multitudes;  did  Jo^«»- 
not  God  sometime  break  the  arm  of  the  wicked;  or  xxiviu.  15. 
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SEBM.  as  Job  speaks,  pour  contempt  upon  princes,  and 
weaken  the  strength  of  the  mighty;  if  he,  that 


^oj ''''"'    stilleth  the  noise  of  the  seas,  did  not  also  repress 

**^-  ^'      the  tumults  of  the  people.     Indeed,  as  in  nature  it 

is  wisely  provided  that  tigers,  wolves,  and  foxes 

upon  the  earth,  that  kites  in  the  air,  and  sharks  in 

the  sea,  shall  not  so  multiply  and  abound,  but  that 

many  tame  and  gentle  creatures  shall  abide  there 

by  them;   so   among  men,   that   (among  divers 

fierce,  ravenous,  crafty,  and  mischievous  men)  so 

many  poor,  simple,  and  harmless  people  do  make 

a  shift  to  live  here  in  competent  safety,  liberty, 

ease,  and  comfort,  doth  argue  his  especial  over- 

Pb.  cxivL  watching  care  and  governance,  who  (as  we  are,  in 

evil.  41;     conformity  to  experience,  taught  by  sacred  Scrip- 

J^,^'.       ture)  hath  an  especial  regard  unto  the  poor  and 

xMvii.18.  ^jj^^Q  j^Q  meek;  providing  for  them,  and  protecting 

them. 

I  might  subjoin  those  significations  of  Provi- 
dence, which  the  general  connexion  of  mankind 
doth  afford;  things  being  so  ordered,  that  several 
nations  and  societies  shall  be  prompted,  by  need  or 
by  advantage  mutual,  to  maintain  correspondence 
and  commerce  with  each  other;  under  common 
laws  and  compacts,  that  so  there  should  become 
a  kind  of  union  and  harmony  even  among  the 
several  parts  and  elements,  as  it  were,  of  the 
human  world.  I  might  consider  the  benefit  that 
arises  (as  in  the  natural  world  from  contrary  quali- 
ties and  motions,  so)  in  the  human  world  even 
from  wars  and  contentions;  how  these  rouse  men 
from  sloth,  brush  away  divers  vices,  ferment  and 
purge  things  into  a  better  condition :  but  I  will  not 
strive  to  be  so  minute  and  subtle. 
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Here  I  shall  conclude  these  sorts  of  arffumen-  sbrm. 

VII. 

tation^  inferring  the  existence  of  God  from  the — 

common  effects  obvious  to  our  sense  and  experi- 
ence, either  in  the  greater  world  of  nature,  or 
lesser  world  of  man;  by  which  God  doth  con- 
tinually, in  a  still,  though  very  audible  voice, 
whisper  this  great  truth  into  our  ears.  There  be 
other  sort  of  effects,  more  rare  and  extraordinary, 
which  go  above  or  against  both  those  streams  of 
natural  and  human  things,  whereby  God  doth  more 
loudly,  as  it  were,  and  expressly  proclaim  his  being 
and  providence;  the  consideration  of  which  I  shaU 
reserve  to  another  time. 

Granty  we  beseech  thee,  Almighty  God,  that  the 
words,  which  we  have  heard  this  day  with  our  out- 
ward earsy  may  trough  thy  grace  he  so  grafted 
inwardly  in  our  hearts,  that  they  m^y  bring  forth 
in  us  the  fruit  of  good  living,  to  the  honour  and 
praise  of  thy  na/me,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 
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SERMON   VIII. 

THE  BEING  OP  GOD  PROVED  FROM  UNIVERSAL 
CONSENT. 


Ps.  XIX.  3,  4. 


There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  is  not 
heard:  their  line  (or  rather,  according  to  the  LXX*, 
their  voice)  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and  their 
words  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

SERM.  rilHE  Psalmist  doth  in  this  place  observe  and 
VIII.       I  .... 

—  -*-  affirm  (very  plainly)  the  universality  of  Reli- 
gion; that  all  nations  did  conspire  in  acknowledg- 
ing a  Divinity,  and  ascribing  thereto  the  framing 
and  conversation  of  the  heavens.  He  supposes  the 
heavens  to  speak  an  imiversal  language,  heard  and 
understood  by  all  people,  therein  glorifying  God 
and  declaring  him  their  Maker. 

Upon  which  supposition  I  purpose  now  to 
ground  an  argument,  to  prove  (that  which  for- 
merly by  several  other  kinds  of  discourse  I  have 
endeavoured  to  evince)  that  great  fundamental 
truth  concerning  the  existence  of  God,  that  is,  of 
one  incomprehensibly  excellent  Being,  the  Maker 
and  Governor  of  all  things. 

"  Who  read  D^lp  instoad  of  Dip. 
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The  argument  (to  be  short)  is  that,  as  Lactan-  serm. 

tius^  speaks,   Universal  and  unanimous  testimony '- 

of  people  and  nations,  through  all  courses  of  time, 
who  (otherwise  differing  in  language,  custom,  and 
conceit)  only  have  agreed  in  this  one  mMter  of 
opinion.  This  testimony,  in  itself  simply  taken, 
hath  indeed,  according  to  the  rules  of  reason  and 
judgments  of  wise  men,  no  small  force;  but  seems 
to  have  much  greater,  if  we  consider  the  source, 
whatever  that  could  be,  whence  it  was  derived.  As 
to  the  thing  absolutely  taken,  Aristotle  thus  ranks 
the  degrees  of  probability:  what  seems  true  to 
some  wise  men  is  somewhat  probable;  what  seems 
to  the  most  or  to  all  wise  men,  is  very  probable; 
what  most  men,  both  wise  and  unwise,  assent  unto, 
doth  still  more  resemble  truth;  but  what  men 
generally  consent  in  hath  the  highest  probability, 
and  approaches  near  to  demonstrable  truth ;  so  near, 
that  it  may  pass  for  ridiculous  arrogance  and  self- 
conceitedness,  or  for  intolerable  obstinacy  and  per- 
verseness,  to  deny  it.  A  man,  saith  the  Philoso- 
pher®, Tnay  assrnne  what  seems  true  to  the  wise,  if  it 
do  not  contradict  the  common  opinion  of  rrien ;  no 
man's  wisdom  (he  supposes)  sufficient  to  balance 
the  general  authority  of  men.  Indeed,  when  ex- 
travagant wits,  and  pretenders  to  wisdom,  (or  to 
an  extraordinary  reach  in  knowledge,)  shall  assert 
things  evidently  repugnant  to  sense  or  reason;  that 
snow  and  coal  have  the  like  appearance,  (as  did 
Anaxagoras;)  that  aU  motion  is  impossible,   (as 

^  Testimomum  populorum  atque  gentium  in  una  hac  re  non 
dissidentinm. — Lact.  lost.  i.  2. 

^  Odif  yap  &f  Ti9  t6  doicovv  toIs  vofj^ois,  iap  itrj  Iwcarriov  rtut  t&v 
wok\£v  b6$ais  i. — Arist.  Top.  i.  [10.] 
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SERH.  Zeno;)  that  contradictory  propositions  maybe  con- 
— 1-sistent,  (as  Heraclitus;)  we  may  add  to  those  in- 


stances^ that  all  things  in  nature  proceeded  from 
chance,  (as  Epicurus  and  his  followers;)  what  other 
means  have  we  (since  no  principles  can  be  more 
evident  than  such  propositions  as  they  reject)  to 
confute  them,  or  to  decide  the  cause,  than  making 
appeal  to  the  common  sentiments  of  mankind? 
which  if  they  decline,  what  have  we  more  to  do 
than  to  laugh  at  or  pity  them?  However,  surely,  he 
needs  to  have  a  very  strong  and  very  clear  reason 
to  shew,  who  dares  to  withstand  the  common 
suffirage  of  mankind,  and  to  challenge  all  the  world 
of  mistake.  Now  somewhat  to  enforce  this  dis- 
course ;  but  more  to  evidence  the  matter  of  fact 
upon  which  it  is  grounded,  and  withal  to  make 
good  that  confirmation  thereof,  which  was  inti- 
mated; I  shall  allege  some  few  testimonies  of 
ancient  philosophers,  (that  is,  of  witnesses  in  this 
cause  most  impartial  and  unsuspected,)  selected  out 
of  innumerable  others  extant  and  obvious,  serving 
to  the  same  purpose:  We  are  wont  to  attribute 
rmwhy  saith  Seneca,  to  what  aU  men  presume ;  it  is 
an  argument  with  us  of  truth,  that  anything  seems 
true  to  all;  a^  that  there  he  Gods  we  hence  coUect, 
for  that  aU  m^n  home  engrafted  in  them  an  opinion 
concerning  Oods;  neither  is  there  any  nation  so 
void  of  laws,  or  good  manners,  that  it  doth  not  he- 
lieve  there  are  some  Gods^:  so  doth  he  assert  the 

^  Multum  dare  solomus  prsesumptioni  omnium  hominum. 
Apud  nog  yeritatis  argumentum  est,  aliquid  omnibus  videri ;  tan- 
quam  Deos  esse,  inter  alia  sic  colligimus,  quod  omnibus  de  Diis 
opinio  insita  est;  nee  ulla  gens  usquam  est  adeo  extra  leges 
moresque  projecta,  ut  non  aliquos  Deos  credat. — Sen.  Epist.  cxvii. 
[6.]  Vid.  de  Benef.  iv.  4. 
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matter  of  fact,  and  argue  from  it.     The  like  doth  sbrm. 

Cicero  in  many  places,  sometiuEies  in  the  person '— 

of  his  dialogists,  sometimes  according  to  his  own 
sense;  pressing  this  argument  as  very  weighty. 
This,  saith  he  in  his  Tusculan  Questions,  seems  a 
mostjirm  thing,  which  is  aUeged,  why  we  should  be- 
lieve Gods  to  he,  because  no  nation  is  so  fierce,  no 
man  so  wHd^  whose  mind  an  opinion  concerning 
Gods  ha£h  not  imbued :  many  think  amiss  concemr 
ing  Gods^for  that  uses  to  proceed  from  bad  custom, 
hut  aM  do  however  conceive  a  Divine  power  and  na- 
ture to  exist — Now  in  all  things  the  consent  of  all 
nations  is  to  be  supposed  a  law  of  nature\  We 
shall  have  other  occasion  to  cite  divers  places  out  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  confirming  the  same  thing;  I 
shall  now  only  add  these  pregnant  words  of  Maxi- 
mus  Tyrius:  In  such  a  quarrelling,  and  tumuUy  and 
jangling,  (about  other  matters  of  opinion,)  you 
Tnay  see  this  one  by  common  accord  acknowledged 
law  cmd  speech,  that  there  is  one  God,  the  King  and 
Father  of  all;  and  mxxny  gods,  the  children  of  God, 
and  ruling  together  with  him :  this  the  Greek  says, 
and  this  the  Barbarian  says ;  the  inhahiter  of  the 


*  Firmissimum  hoc  afferri  yidetur,  cur  Deos  esse  credamus, 
quod  nulla  gens  tarn  fera,  nemo  omnium  tarn  sit  immanis,  cujus 
mentem  non  imbuerit  Deorum  opinio.  Multi  de  Diis  prara  sen- 
tiunt,  (id  enim  Titioso  more  effici  solet;)  omnes  tamen  esse  vim, 
et  naturam  divinam  arbitrantur. — Omni  autem  in  re  consensio 
omnium  gentium  lex  naturoe  putanda  est. — ^Tusc.  i.  [13,  30.]  Vid. 
de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  [17, 44.  Cum  enim  non  institute  aliquo,  aut  more, 
aut  lege  sit  opinio  constituta,  maneatque  ad  unum  omnium  firma 
consensio :  intelligi  necesse  est,  esse  Does,  quoniam  insitas  eorum, 
rel  potius  innatas  cognitiones  babemus.  De  quo  autem  omnium 
Datura  consensit,  id  rerum  esse  necesse  est.]  et  n.  [4.  12.  Itaque 
inter  omnes  omnium  gentium  sentcntia  constat;  omnibus  enim 
innatum  est,  et  in  animo  quasi  insculptum,  esse  Doos.] 
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SERM.  continent,  and  the  islander;  the  wise  and  the  unwise 

do  say  the  same\ 

Thus  it  appears,  by  testimony  abundantly  suffix 
cient,  (to  which  also  all  histories  ancient  and 
modem  do  agree,)  that  our  conclusion  hath  been 
the  catholic  and  current  doctrine  of  all  times  and 
of  all  places;  so  that  who  denies  assent  thereto,  is 
beyond  measure  paradoxical,  and  belongs  to  a  sect 
very  thin  and  weak;  is  in  opinion  what  a  monster 
is  in  nature,  a  thing  extraordinary  and  uncouth;  as 
a  lion  without  courage,  an  ox  without  horns,  a  bird 
without  wings,  (as  the  Philosopher*  speaks;)  a 
thing  which  seldom  haps  to  be,  and  that  never 
without  some  great  error  or  defect. 

But  if,  as  surely  he  will,  our  haughty  adversary 
shall  reftise  the  verdict  of  this  grand  jury,  we  may 
assert  its  authority,  not  only  as  competent  in  itself, 
but  as  more  considerable  in  respect  to .  the  causes 
whence  it  proceeded,  or  from  the  manner  by  which 
this  general  consent  can  be  conceived  to  have  been 
produced  and  propagated  among  men.  That  men 
should  thus  conspire  in  opinion  must  needs  proceed 
either,  i  from  hence,  that  such  an  opinion  was  by 
way  of  natural  light  or  instinct  (as  the  first  most 

natru  yi  6fi6<f>»vop  v6fjLov  koi  \6yov,  on  Gc^f  €i£  irdvrav  /SaoriXrvf  Km 
jtottJp*  Koi  3€o\  froXXof,  GcoO  irMcs,  awapxovrts  0f^.  ravra  d«  6 
''EXkrjv  Xcyct,  Ka\  6  Bapfiapof  Xryet,  Kal  6  i^irtipcarrfs,  K€U  6  BdKarrtoSf 
Koi  6  ao(f>6s,  Kcu  6  aav<l>oi. — ^Diss.  I.  [xvii.  p.  193.  Ed.  Daris.] 

*  Ei  dc  €^ty€vovTO  €v  T«  (vfiiravTi  al&vi  dvo  irov  Koi  rptif,  a^cov 
Kal  Tair(tp6v  Koi  dpcucBis  y€vos — wff  aBv/Mt  XeW,  »f  fiovs  2uc€poSf 
w  Uppis  anrtpos. — Id.  [ibid.  p.  196.] 

Kai  rtV  ovK  av  €ir]ffV€(rf  r^y  r&p  fiap^ptip  <roffilap ;  eTyc  fofbtis 
avTop  fis  d$€6TTjTa  cf cVco-c,  firfdi  a/ii<^cj3aXXovart  vepl  3taPy  Spa  yc  €ia\p, 
^  OVK  tl<rip-  Kal  apd  y€  ijfx»p  ffypopTiCwaiPy  tf  ov.  &C. — ^iBIian.  Var. 
Hist  II.  31.   [Tom.  i.  p.  146.] 
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evident  principles  of  science  are  conceived  to  be,  serm', 

or  as  the  most  effectual  propensions  toward  good 

are)  implanted  in  man's  nature;  thus  Cicero  and 
other  philosophers  suppose  it  to  have  come :  in  him 
it  is  thus  said,  and  argued :  Since  not  by  any  insti- 
tution, or  custom,  or  law,  this  opinion  is  established, 
and  among  all,  without  exception,  a  firm  consent 
doth  abide,  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  Gods ;  we 
having  implanted,  or  rather  inbred,  notions  concern^ 
ing  them;  but  about  whatever  men  naturally  do 
agree,  that  must  needs  be  true:  we  must  tlierefore 
confess  there  are  Gods^.  Thus  doth  he  draw  this 
opinion  from  original  light  of  nature.  Or,  2,  it 
may  come  from  a  common  inclination  in  man's 
soul  naturally  disposing  every  man  to  entertain 
this  opinion,  whenever  it  is  propounded,  as  there  is 
in  our  eyes  a  natural  readiness  to  perceive  the 
light,  whenever  it  shines  before  us;  thus  others  ex- 
plain the  rise  thereof,  as  Julian  particularly ;  We  all, 
saith  he,  witlwut  being  taught,  (without  any  painftJ 
or  long  instruction,)  are  persuaded,  that  a  Divinity 
exists ;  and  to  regard  it,  and  to  have,  we  may  sup- 
pose, a  speedy  tendency  (or  recourse)  thereto ;  being 
in  such  manner  disposed  thereto  in  our  souls,  as 
things  endued  with  the  facuUy  of  seeing  are  to  the 
light^ :  the  same  similitude  is,  as  I  remember,  used 

^  Cum  enim  non  instituto  aliquo,  aut  more,  aut  lege  sit  opinio 
coDBtituta,  maneatque  ad  unum  omnium  firma  consensio,  iuielligi 
necesse  est  esse  Deos,  quoniam  insitas  eorum,  yel  potiua  innatas 
cognitiones  habemus.  De  quo  autem  omnium  natura  consentit, 
id  renim  esse  necesse  est.  Esse  igitur  Deos  confitendum  est. — 
De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  [17,  44.]  Vid.  n.  [4, 12.] 

^  navT€s  dbidoKTas  tlvai  6«i6v  ri  irtneiarfitBot  Koi  irp6s  rovro  d<f>opaVy 
fir  avT6  rt,  otfiaif  ainv^fip*  ovra  diaTiBffi€voi  rht  ^xas  irpbs  avro, 
S<nr€p  olfMi  irp6s  t6  <^»ff  rh  pkerrovra, — Jul.  ad  Heraclium  [Or.  vn. 
0pp.  p.  391.] 

B.  S.  VOL.  V.  16 
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SERM.  by  Plato  to  the  same  purpose.    Or,  3,  it  may  come 
—  hence,  that  some  very  prevalent  reason  (obvious  to 


19, 20. 


all  men,  even  to  the  most  rude  and  barbarous,  and 
flowing  from  common  principles  or  notions  of 
truth)  did  beget  this  agreement  in  them :  thus  Plu- 
tarch derives  it  from  men's  common  observation  of 
the  stars'  constant  order  and  motion'';  so  St  Paul 
Kom.  i.  also  seems  to  imply  the  knowledge  of  God  mani- 
fest to  all  men  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
the  works  of  God  visible  therein;  and  here  (in  this 
19th  Psalm)  the  Prophet  may  seem  to  intend  the 
same,  although  it  be  not  certain  he  does;  for  that 
general  acknowledgment  and  glorifying  of  God  as 
Maker  of  the  heavens,  which  he  avouches,  may  be 
understood  as  well  the  consequence  as  the  cause  of 
this  religious  opinion.  Or,  4,  it  might  from  some 
common  fountain  of  instruction  (from  one  ancient 
master,  or  one  primitive  tradition)  be  conveyed,  as 
fromonecommon  head  or  source,  into  many  particular 
conduits.  Thus  the  author  of  the  book  de  Mundo 
(dedicated  to  Alexander)  seems  to  deduce  it:  It  is 
an  ancient  saying^  says  he,  and  running  in  the  race 
ofaU  men^  Uiatfrom  God  all  things,  and  by  God  aU 
things  were  constituted,  and  do  consist  \  The  like 
Aristotle™  himself  implies  in  a  notable  place,  which 
we  shall  afterward  have  occasiopL  to  produce. 

No  other  way  beside   one   of  these  can  we 

^  Plut.  de  Plac.  I.  6.  \^E\dfiofJi€P  d*  ex  tovtov  etnmuu^  ecov*  aei 
re  yap  fjXios  Kal  orcXijin;  Ka\  r^  \oiirii  r&p  2oTpa}V,  rrjp  {m6y€tov  <f)opiar 
€P€x/9€VT€if  6fJLota  fup  apoTfWii  TOis  xP^t"^^*^*  ^^^  ^^  *'^''  firycdois,  KcH 
Kara  r^frovs  Koi  Karci  XP^^'^^  ^°^^  aurovy.— 0pp.  Tom.  IX.  p.  487. 
ed.  Reisk.] 

*ApxoiU>s  fup  oZp  rtff  Xt^or,  Ksii  iraTpi6s  cVri  naatv  apBpwKOit't  tis 
€K  Scot)  Til  irdpra,  koI  dth  Otov  jjfup  avptaniKtp, — Cap.  YI. 

""  Metapb.  xi.  8. 
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(following  experience  or  reason)  imagine,  by  which  serm, 

any  opinion  or  practice  should  prevail  generally 1- 

among  men,  who  otherwise  are  so  apt  to  differ  and 
dissent  in  judgment  about  things.  And  be  it  any 
one  or  more  of  these  ways  that  this  opinion  became 
so  universally  instilled  into  men's  minds,  our  argu-  ' 
ment  will  thereby  gain  weight  and  force :  if  we 
assign  or  acknowledge  any  of  the  two  first  ways, 
we  do  in  effect  yield  the  question;  and  grant  it 
unreasonable  to  deny  our  conclusion:  if  nature 
forcibly  drives  men,  or  strongly  draws  men  into 
this  persuasion,  (nature,  which  always  we  find  in 
her  notions  and  in  her  instincts  very  sincere  and 
faithfiil,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  aU  other 
creatures,)  how  vain  an  extravagancy  will  it  then 
be  to  oppose  it?  Also,  if  we  grant  that  plain  rea- 
son, apparent  to  the  generality  of  men,  hath  moved 
them  to  consent  herein,  do  we  not  therefore,  by 
dissenting  from  it,  renounce  common  sense,  and 
confess  ourselves  unreasonable  1  But  if  we  say, 
that  it  did  arise  in  the  last  manner,  from  a  com- 
mon instruction  or  primitive  tradition,  (as  indeed, 
to  my  seeming,  from  that  chiefly,  assisted  by  good 
reason,  it  most  probably  did  arise,)  we  shall  thereby 
be  driven  to  inquire,  who  that  common  master,  or 
the  author  of  such  tradition  was ;  of  any  such  we  find 
no  name  recorded,  (as  we  do  of  them,  who  have  by 
plausible  reasons  or  artifices  drawn  whole  nations 
and  sects  of  people  to  a  belief  of  their  doctrine ;) 
we  find  no  time  when,  no  place  where,  no  manner 
how  it  began  to  grow  or  spread,  as  in  other  cases 
hath  been  wont  to  appear;  what  then  can  we 
otherwise  reasonably  deem,  than  that  the  first  deli- 
verers and  teachers  thereof  were  none  other,  than 

16—2 
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.BERBf.  the  first  parents  of  mankind  itself,  who,  as  they 

'—  could  not  be  ignorant  of  their  own  original,  so 

could  not  but  take  care  by  ordinary  education  to 
convey  the  knowledge  thereof  to  their  children; 
whence  it  must  needs  insensibly  spread  itself  over 
all  posterities  of  men,  being  sucked  in  with  their 
milk,  being  taught  them  together  with  their  first 
rudiments  of  speech?  Thus  doth  that  considera- 
tion lead  us  to  another,  very  advantageous  to  our 
purpose;  that  mankind  hath  proceeded  from  one 
common  stock  of  one  man  or  a  few  men  gathered 
together;  which  doth  upon  a  double  score  confirm 
our  assertion:  first,  as  proving  the  generations  of 
men  had  a  beginning;  secondly,  as  affording  us 
their  most  weighty  authority  for  the  doctrine  we 
assert.  For,  i,  supposing  mankind  had  a  beginning 
upon  this  earth,  whence  could  it  proceed  but  from 
such  a  Being  as  we  assert?  who  but  such  an  one 
(so  wise,  powerfiil,  and  good)  could  or  would  form 
these  bodies  of  ours  so  full  of  wonderfiil  artifice? 
who  should  inftise  those  Divine  endowments  (not 
only  of  life  and  sense,  but)  of  understanding  and 
reason?  Aristotle,  discoursing  about  the  genera- 
tion of  animals,  says.  If  man  (or  any  other  perfect 
animal)  were  ytiyevij^,  he  must  he  necessarily  pro- 
ducedf  either  as  out  of  a  worm,  or  as  from  an  egg^; 
but  is  it  not  ridiculous  to  suppose  bim  to  arise  in 
either  of  those  manners^?  Did  we,  did  ever  any  one 

"  Arist.  de  Gener.  Anim.  iii.  11.  [Ai^  kcX  ntpX  r^r  r»y  a»B(H&n»v 
Kol  Trrp<m6bwv  ytv^ctms  vnoXd^  ris  a»,  ftntp  iyiyvovr6  iroT€  yTyofir, 
»<nrep  <f>aa-i  ruvp,  dvo  rp^mv  yiV€<rB<u  rhv  mpop'  ^  yap  tit  itk^ 
\TfKot  a-vpioTOfimv  r^  irpiarov,  7  €*(  «^&v,] 

°  Stoici  putant  homines  in  omnibus  terris  et  agris  generatos 
ttinquam  fungos.— Lact.  Instit.  vii.  4. 

Yid.  Lips.  Phys.  Stoic,  ni.  [4.] 
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in  any  age  observe  any  such  production  of  a  man?  serm. 

Yet,  why  if  once  it  could  be,  should  it  not  happen ^ 

some  time,  yea  often  again,  in  some  part  of  the 
earth,  in  so  many  thousand  years?  what  peculiar 
lucky  temper  of  slime  can  we  imagine  to  have  been 
then,  which  not  at  sometime  afterward,  not  some- 
where, should  appear  again?  Experience  suflSi- 
ciently  declares,  that  more  is  required  to  so  noble  a 
production,  that  men  no  otherwise  come  into  the 
world,  than  either  from  another  man,  (fitted  in  a 
manner  curious  above  our  conception  with  many 
organs  most  exquisitely  suited  to  that  purpose,)  or 
immediately  from  a  cause  incomprehensibly  great 
and  wise.  And  could  we  without  fondness  con- 
ceive man's  body  possibly  might  arise  (like  mice,  as 
Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us,  out  of  the  mud  of  Nilus) 
from  earth  and  water  fermented  together,  and 
organized  by  the  sun's  heat;  yet  (as  more  largely 
we  have  discoursed  at  another  time)  we  cannot 
however  well  suppose  his  soul,  that  principle  of 
operations  so  excellent,  (so  much  different  from,  so 
far  elevated  above  all  material  motions,)  to  spring 
up  from  dirty  stuff,  however  baked  or  boiled  by 
heat.  I  ask  also,  (supposing  still  this  notion  de- 
rived from  the  first  men,)  2,  who  instiUed  even  this 
notion  into  them?  why  they  should  conceive  them- 
selves to  come  from  God,  if  they  did  not  find  it  so; 
if  he  that  made  them  did  not  sensibly  discover 
himself  to  them,  and  shew  them,  that  to  him  they 
owed  their  being?  In  short,  if  they  did  testify 
and  teach  their  posterity,  that  they  came  from  God, 
we  can  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  them;  nor  can 
imagine  more  credible  witnesses,  or  more  reason- 
able instructors  than  themselves  concerning  their 
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8EBM.  own  original:  it  is  a  discourse,  this,  which  we  find 

—  even  in  Plato :   We  must,  saith  he,  yield  credence  to 

them,  who  first  avouched  tMmsdves  the  offspring  of 
God,  and  did  sure  dearly  know  their  own  progeni- 
tors ;  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  distrust  the  children 
of  the  GodSy  although  otherwise  speaking  withouA 
plausible  or  necessary  demonstrations ;  but,  follow- 
ing law,  we  must  believe  them,  as  testifying  about 
meters  peculiarly  belonging  to  themselves^. 

Thus  do  these  two  notions,  that  of  general  tra- 
dition concerning  God,  and  that  concerning  man^s 
origin  upon  earth  from  one  stock,  mutually  support 
and  defend  each  other"*.  And  indeed,  concerning 
the  latter,  there  be  divers  other  arguments  of  the 
same  kind,  although  perhaps  hardly  any  so  clear 
and  valid,  confirming  it;  I  mean  divers  common 
opinions,  stories,  and  practices  of  an  imaccountable 
rise,  which  cannot  be  well  deemed  to  have  been  in- 
troduced, and  so  universally  diffused  among  men, 
otherwise  than  from  this  fountain.  I  think  it  worth 
the  while  to  propound  some  instances  thereof,  of 
each  kind. 

Even  this  opinion,  or  story  itself,  concerning 
mankind  proceediQg  from  one  single  or  very  nar- 
row stock,  was  commonly  received,  and  that  from 
this  head  of  tradition;  as  also  divers  other  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  state  of  man. 

^  TLtiariov  dc  toIs  €lprfK6<nv  tfinpoaBtv^  €Ky6yois  fuv  $€&v  o^ir,  off 
Z(f>atrcafy  trcKp&f  dc  irov  rovs  ye  avr&p  irpoy6vovs  €ld6a'ar  ddwarov  cZp 
Bf&v  irauAp  ofrioTciv,  Kalntp  Siv€V  re  €Ik6t^v  kqI  avayKaL»v  otrohti^tAv 
\€yov<ruf,  aXX*  eig  oijceia  xjidcKOVo'ip  afrayytXkeiP  hrofUvovt  rf  v6fu» 
maT€\fT€op, — Tim,  [40  D.] 

^  Qu89  si  singula  tos  forte  non  moyent,  uniyersa  certe  tamen 
inter  se  connexa,  atque  conjuncta  movere  debebunt. — Cic.  de  Nat. 
Deor.  n.  [65,  163.] 
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That  God  did  form  man  and  breathe  his  soul  berm. 

vni 
into  him,    (as  Aratus  says,  that   We  are  GodJs '— 

offspring^,  and,  as  Cicero  speaks,  that  We  have^l 
our  souls  dravm  and  dropped  from  the  Divine 
nature*,)  might  be  shewn  by  innumerable  testi- 
monies to  have  been  a  general  opinion*;  which 
although  it  have  a  very  strong  foundation  in  rea- 
son, yet  it  seems  rather  to  have  obtained  by  virtue 
of  tradition. 

That  man  was  formed  after  the  image  of  God, 
and  doth  much  resemble  him,  was  also  a  general 
opinion,  as  Aristotle'*  himself  observes;  and  Ovid* 
most  expressly,  according  to  what  he  foimd  set 
down  in  ancient  stories. 

ThJEit  man's  soul  is  immortal,  and  destined  to  a 
future  state  of  life,  in  joy  or  pain  respectively,  ac- 
cording to  his  merits  or  demerits  in  this  life;  that 
there  should  accordingly  pass  severe  scrutinies  and 
judgments  after  death  upon  the  actions  of  this 
life^;  that  there  were  places  provided  of  rest  and 
pleasure  for  good  men,  of  horror  and  misery  for 
bad  men  departed;  were  opinions  that  did  com- 
monly possess  men's  minds;  none  of  them,  it 
seems,  upon  the  force  of  any  arguments  having 
a  common  influence  upon  men's  minds,  (such  as 
philosophers    did    by    speculation    invent,    being 

'  Tov  yap  icai  yivos  ia-fitv, — ^Acts  rni.  28. 

*  Diyinitas,   unde  omnes  animoB  hau8t08»  aut  acceptos,  aut 
libatOB  haberemus. — Cic.  de  Diyin.  [n.  11.  26.] 

*  Vid.  Clem.  Alex.  Star.  v.  [0pp.  Tom.  n.  p.  709.] 

°  'Ar^pttiro€idcIff  T(  yap  tovtovs  (BtovsX  &c. — Metaph.  xi.  8. 
*Qtnr€p  d€  Ksd  rh  €Uif)  iavrois  d<f)Ofioioikriy  ol  SufBpmroi^  cvrm  jcai  tovs 
ffiovs  T&v  ec«y. — Polit.  I.  2. 

^  Finxit  in  efiBgiem  moderantum  concta  deorum  — 

[Met.  I.  83.] 
y  Vid.  Clem.  Str.  v.  [0pp.  Tom.  n.  p.  721.] 
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3ERM.  indeed  too  subtle  for  vidgar  capacities  to  apprehend, 

'—  and  scarce  able  to  persuade  themselves,)  but  rather 

from  their  education,  continued  through  all  times, 
and  commencing  from  that  head  we  speak  of;  as 
even  such  philosophers  themselves  confess:  We 
mtxst,  says  Plato,  believe  the  reports  of  this  kind, 
(speaking  about  these  matters,)  being  so  many, 
and  so  very  ancient*:  and,  We  suppose,  saith 
Cicero,  that  souls  abide  after  death  from  the  con- 
sent of  all  nations^:  and,  /  cannot,  saith  he  again, 
assent  unto  those,  who  liave  lately  begun  to  discourse, 
that  souls  do  perish  together  with  bodies,  and  that 
aU  things  are  blotted  out  by  death:  the  authority 
of  the  ancients  doth  Tnore  prevail  with  me^:  and, 
When,  saith  Seneca,  we  dilute  concerning  the 
eternity  of  souls,  the  consent  of  men  either  fearing 
or  worshipping  the  Inferi  (that  is,  the  state  of 
things  after  death)  hxth  no  slight  monnent  with  us^. 
Even  Celsus  himself  (an  Epicurean  philosopher, 
and  great  enemy  of  our  faith)  confesses,  that  Divine 
Toen  had  delivered  it,  that  happy  souls  should  enjoy 
a  happy  life  hereafter^. 

The  opinion  concerning  man  having  sometimes 

'  Hicrrcvciy  dc  rair  ^Xair  (fnffuiK  XP^^^  ^^P^  ^^  roiavra,  ovr^^ 
TToXXaTr  Koi  (r<f>6dpa  naKauug  oifo'cus,  —Plat,  de  Log.  [xi.  927  A.]  Vid. 
Oorg.  Bub  fin. 

^  Permanere  animos  arbitramor  conseDsu  nationum  omnium. — 
Cic.  TiMC.  I.  [16.  36.] 

^  Ncque  enim  assentlor  iis,  qui  hsec  nuper  disserere  coeperunt 
cum  corporlbua  simul  animos  interire,  atque  omnia  morte  deleri. 
PIuB  apud  me  antiquorum  auctoritas  yalet,  &c. — Cic.  Liel.  [cap. 

IT.] 

^  Quum  de  animarum  seternitate  disserimus,  non  leve  momen- 
tum apud  nos  habet  consensus  hominum,  aut  timentium  inferos, 
aut  colentium. — Sen.  Ep.  cxvu.   [6.] 

^  'icrrdprirai  6fioig  dvdpd<ri  naXcuois  cvdaifmv  fiios  yfryxw  €V^l' 
lioai, — Gclsus  apud  Grig.  [Lib.  yii]  p.  350. 
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been  in  a  better  state,   (both  in  regard  to  com-  serm. 

plexion  of  mind,  and  outward  accommodations  of — 

life,)  but  that  he  did  by  his  wilfiil  miscarriages 
fell  thence  into  this  wretched  condition  of  prone- 
ness  to  sin,  and  subjection  to  sorrow,  was  an 
ancient  doctrine,  (if  we  take  Plato's®  word;)  and 
concerning  it  Cicero  hath  these  remarkable  words : 
From  tohich  errors  and  miseries  of  human  life  we 
mayy  saith  he,  conclude^  that  sometime  those  ancient 
Prophets,  or  interpreters  of  the  Divine  mind  in  the 
delivery  of  holy  mysteries,  who  have  said,  that  we 
are  horn  to  undergo  punishments  for  the  faults  com- 
mitted in  a  former  life,  may  seem  to  have  under^ 
stood  somewhat^.  (It  is  true,  these  authors  assign 
this  fell  to  the  souls  of  singular  persons  in  a  state 
of  pre-existence ;  but  it  is  plain  enough,  how  easy- 
it  might  be  so  to  mistake  and  transform  the  story). 
To  the  same  head  may  be  referred  that  current 
story  concerning  the  golden  age,  in  which  men 
first  did  live  so  happily  without  care  and  pain^; 
which  so  livelily  expresses  man's  condition  in  Pa- 
radise. As  also  thereto  may  belong  that  relation 
concerning  man's  being  thrown  into  this  miserable 
state,  because  of  a  rapine  committed  against  God's 
will,  and  that  by  the  means  of  a  woman  sent 

'^  Pbsed.  [70  C.  HaXat^r  ftiv  olv  tftrrt  ns  X^s  o^og,  od  /xe/iin;- 
^Bof  €h  €la\v  MMt  d<piK6ftevai  ckcZ,  koI  irdXcy  y€  dtvpo  d<f)iiafovyrtu 
KtH  yiyvovrai  €K  t&p  Tf$P€»T»vJ] 

'  Ex  quibufl  haman»  yitn  erroriboB  et  serumnis  fit,  ut  inter- 
dum  veteroB  illi  sIto  yates,  siye  in  sacris,  initiisque  tradendis  divinsB 
mentis  interpretes,  qui  nos  ob  aliqua  scelera  suscepta  in  yita  su- 
periore  poenarum  luendarum  causa  nates  esse  dixerunt,  aliquid 
yidisse  yideantur,  &c. — Cic.  Fragm.  p.  79.  [p.  60.  Ed.  Ernest. 
1776.] 

f^  Primi  mortalium,  quique  ex  his  geniti,  naturam  incorrupti 
sequebantur,  &c. — Sen.  Ep.  xc.  [3.] 
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SEEM,  down ;  who  with  her  hands  opened  the  lid  of  a  great 

1-  vessel,  (fraughtwith  mischiefs,)  and  thence  dispersed 

sad  disasters  and  sorrows  among  men;  as  Hesiod^ 
expresseth  it,  in  words  very  applicable  to  the  fact  of 
our  mother  Eve,  and  the  event  following  it. 

I  do  not  know  also  whether  what  Plato*  says 
concerning  man's  being  at  first  dy^p6yuvo9,  (of  both 
sexes,)  and  being  afterward  cleaved  into  two,  was 
borrowed  from  tradition,  or  devised  from  his  own 
feincy;  it  surely  well  comports  with  the  sacred 
history  concerning  woman  being  taken  out  of  man. 
That  there  are  two  prime  causes,  or  principles,  one 
of  good  things,  the  other  of  bad,  was  the  ancient 
doctrine  among  aU  the  ancient  nations;  of  the 
Persians,  (who  called  one  of  them  Oromasdes,  the 
other  Arimanius;)  of  the  Egyptians,  (who  had 
their  Osiris  and  Typhon ;)  of  the  Chaldeans,  (who 
had  their  good  and  bad  planets;)  of  the  Greeks, 
(who  had  their  good  and  bad  daemon,  their  Zev^ 
and  "Ah^;)  we  have  reported  by  Plutarch  in  his 
tract  De  Iside  et  Osiride\  by  Laertius  in  his 
Prooeme^,  and  others™;  which  conceits  seem  derived 

**  X^tpfco'i  m6av  iiiya  v&fA    d0(Xot)(ra 

*Ea'KiiBcur'  dvOpwroia-i  d*  ifjuja'aro  ic^dta  Xrrypd, 

Hes.  Op.  et  Dies  [94.] 

^  ['H  yhp  TToXcu  'qfjL&p  <f>v<ns  ovx  avnj  Jjv  rjnfp  PWf  dXX'  dXXoia. 
TTp^rop  fi€V  yhp  rpia  ^v  rh  yivri  rk  t£p  av6p»n»v^  ovx  ^o^f^p  ^  ^vo, 
appty  Koi  6fj\Vf  a^a  ica\  rpirov  jrpoaijp  koiv6p  hp  ditufiOT^p^ap  rovrapg 
oZ  pvp  Upofia  \oiir6p,  avT6  Bk  ^<f>dpurT€U*  dpbp6yvvop  yap  ip  n6T€  ficy 
^p  Kal  ctdoff  xal  Upofia  c(  dfi/(f>OT€p<op  K0iy6p  tov  re  ^pptpos  Koi  ^Xcor, 
PVP  d*  ovK  fOTiP  aXX'  fj  €p  8vetdci  ^popn.  lec/ficyoy.-— Symp.  189  E.] 

*  [0pp.  Tom.  vn.  p.  456—60.  ed.  Reisk.] 
[ApiorrorcXi^ff  d*    cV   vrporo   irfp\  <fHko<ro(l>lat    Koi   vpta-fivT€p€fVt 
(rovi  Mayovr)   ccyai  r^p  Alyxmriiop'    Koi  bvo  kqt  airrovs  tipm  dpxdsj 
oyaBhp  baipopa  Ka\  KaKop  baipopar    Kol  r^  yutp  Upopn.  tipoi  Zw   Koi 
^Qpopatrbris,  t^  dc  "Adiys  Kal  ^Ap€ipa»ios. — ] 

^  Aug.  do  Civ.  Dei  v.  21.   [A  quibus  (Persis)  solos  duos  does 
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from  the  ancient  traditions  concerning  God  the  serm. 

author  of  all  good,  and  Sathan  the  tempter  to '— 

all  evil,  and  the  minister  of  Divine  vengeance; 
(Plutarch  expressly  says  the  good  principle  was 
called  God,  the  bad  one,  Dosmor^).  Indeed,  there 
were  many  other  relations  concerning  matters  of 
fact,  or  pieces  of  ancient  story,  agreeing  with  the 
sacred  writings,  which  did  among  the  ancient 
people  pass  commonly,  although  somewhat  dis- 
guised by  alterations  incident  from  time  and  other 
causes,  which  seem  best  derivable  from  this  com- 
mon fountain:  such  as  that  concerning  the  sons  of 
God,  and  heroes  dwelling  on  the  earth;  concern- 
ing men  of  old  time  exceeding  those  of  following 
times  in  length  of  life,  in  stature,  in  strength  of 
body,  whereof  in  ancient  poets  there  is  so  much 
mention ;  concerning  men's  conspiring  in  rebellion 
against  God,  affecting  and  attempting  to  climb 
heaven;  concerning  mankind  being  overwhelmed 
and  destroyed  by  an  universal  deluge,  and 
that  by  Divine  justice,  because  of  cruelty  and 
oppression  (with  other  enormous  vices)  generally 
reigning: 

Qua  terra  patet,  fera  regnat  Erinnys, 
Id  faoinus  jurasse  putes :  dent  ocius  omnes 
Quas  meruere  pati  (sic  stat  sententia)  poenas^. 

AU  over  the  earth,  fierce  rage  doth  reign;  you 
would  take  them  to  have  sworn  to  do  mischief;  let 
them  all  imraediately  undergo  the  pains  which  they 

coll,  UDum  bonum,  alterum  malum  continent  literse  istorum. — 
0pp.  Tom.  VII.  col.  138  b.] 

**  [Ol  de  t6v  fi€v  dfieivovaf  ecAv,  t6p  de  hfpov,  daifiova  #caXov<rtv.— - 
de  laid,  et  Osir.  Tom.  vn.  p.  456.  ed.  Reisk.] 

*»  [Met  I.  241.] 
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8ERM.  have  deserved;  this  is  my  resolution:   so  God,  in 

VIII.  . 

1— Ovid's  style,  declared  the  reason  why  he  decreed 

to  bring  that  sore  calamity  upon  mankind:  I 
might  add  that  prophecy,  commonly  known,  that 
this  world  shall  finally  perish  by  a  general  con- 
flagration^. 

These  opinions  and  stories  chiefly  concern  man; 
there  were  divers  others  concerning  God  and  Re- 
ligion, sprouting  probably  from  the  same  root: 
that  Divine  goodness  was  the  pure  motive  of 
God's  making  the  world,  seems  to  have  been  a 
tradition;  implied  by  their  saying,  that  Love  was 
the  Jirsty  and  the  chief  of  the  Gods :  UpwTUTTov  fiev 
Epa)Ta  dewy  fULtiriaaro  'jravrwv,  said  Parmenides; 
and,  'Ho      Epo^,  oy  wavreacri  fieTatrpetrei  aOavaTOKTiVy 

said  Hesiod"*:  that  God  made  the  world  out  of 
a  chaos,  or  confused  heap  of  matter;  which  is  so 
plainly  expressed  in  Hesiod,  in  Ovid,  and  in  other 
ancient  writers:  that  God  did  make  or  beget  in- 
ferior insensible  powers,  (of  great  understanding 
and  ability;  whom  they  called  gods,  and  the 
children  of  the  sovereign  God;)  whom  God  im^ 
mediately  did  converse  with,  and  in  royal  manner 
did  govern';   whom  he  did  employ  as  spies  and 

P  Vid.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.   [0pp.  Tom.  n.  722.     Svradei  ^ 
TovTOis  ij  rpay^fhia  dta  rcoirde. 

EoTOi  yiip  tarai  naivht  oimvos  xp^^^f 
"Ot   av  irvp6s  y^yuovra  Bifaavpov  axaoTj 
Xpva-wvog  aWfjp,  ij  Bt  fio<naf$€ia-a  <f)\6( 
Airavra  rairiytuz  Koi  pumpa-ia 
*X*f€t  fjLap€ura —  ] 
^  Arist.    Metaph.  i.   4.     [lIapfjL€vldrjs  yap   icara<ric(va^a>y  nyv  rod 
Trams  yhctriv^  **Up&riarov  fUv"  xfurifriv  **^p<oTa  6€&p pririiraro  ndvrmp," 
'Ha-iobos  dc    *^UdvT»v  flip  irpdrKTra  x^ot   yip€T\   avrap   eirura  yai 
€ifpv<rr€pPos,  'Hd'  ?poy,  tg  napTf<ra-i  fKTajrptirti,  dBapaToia-ip,] 

'  Arist.   Pol.   I.    [2.    Kai  Toifs  6€ovs  bi  bid  tovto   irdpT€S    <fMa\ 
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agents  in  providential  administrations  of  humaa  serm. 

affairs;  who  did  frequently  appear  unto,  and  fitmi 

liarly  converse  with  men;  who  do  walk  up  and 
down  the  earth,  observing  men's  actions;  secretly 
assisting  and  comforting  good  men,  restraining  and 
crossing  and  punishing  the  bad ;  whereof  we  have 
so  many  instances  in  Homer,  in  Hesiod,  and  in 
other  ancient  writers;  shewing  as  to  those  matters 
the  general  conceits  of  the  old  world :  that  God's 
especial  presence  and  residence  was  above,  in 
heaven,  Aristotle  expressly  tells  us  was  the  belief  of 
all  men;  AU  men,  saith  he,  have  an  opinion  con- 
cerning Gods,  and  aU  men  assign  the  highest  place 
to  the  Gods,  both  Greeks  and  Barbarians^. 

That  God's  providence  did  extend  itself  to  all 
particularities  of  affairs*;  and  that  all  things  were 
ordered  by  him;  he  constantly  exercising  both 
benignity  and  justice  suitably  to  the  deserts  and 
needs  of  men;  encouraging  and  assisting,  blessing 
and  rewarding  virtuous  and  pious  men;  relieving 
the  distressed  and  helpless;  controlling  and  chas- 
tising such  as  were  outrageously  imjust  or  impious: 
that  God  at  seasons  used  to  declare  his  mind  to 
men  (his  approbation  or  displeasure  in  regard  to 
their  doings)  by  accidents  preternatural  or  pro- 
digious; did  presignify  future  events;  did  impart 
foreknowledge  of  them  in  several  ways;  by  dreams, 

/SaaiXcuccrdoi,  ^rc  luii  avroi  ol  fuv  Zn  ical  vvv^  oi  df  r6  apxaiov  c/3a- 
criXcvoyro*    tttnrfp  dc  Kal  rh  (Vhj  iavrois  d<f>ofioiov<np  ol     Jd^/Mnroi, 

OVT»  Koi  TOVt  /9iOV9  T&P  ^ttV.] 

*  napT€s  ykp  MptnToi  nepi  Btnv  txava-w  {nrSKfj^iv,  koi  travre r  t69 
avwrarta  r^  OtUf  r&trov  inroMSatri,  nal  Bapfiapoi  Ka\  ^^EXXi/yrr.-^ — ^De 
Coelo,  I.  3. 

'  That  God  doth  know  all  the  actions,  words,  and  inward 
thoughts  of  men. — ^Vid.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v. 
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SERM.  by  visions,  by  inspirations,  &c. ;  to  these  opinions 

^were  answerable  divers  common  practices:  invo- 

cating  Divine  help  in  need;  consulting  God  by 
oracle  in  case  of  ignorance  or  doubt;  deprecating 
Divine  vengeance";  making  acknowledgments  to 
God  in  hymns  and  praises;  returning  oblations 
for  benefits  received,  both  common  and  special; 
expiating  guilt,  and  appeasing  God's  wrath  by 
purgations  and  by  sacrifices,  (a  practice  peculiarly 
unlikely  to  proceed  fi:om  any  other  reason  than 
institution;)  fortifying  testimonies  and  promises  by 
oath,  or  appeal  to  Divine  knowledge  and  justice; 
invoking  (upon  condition)  God's  judgments  upon 
themselves  or  others,  what  is  called  cursing;  ap- 
pointing priests  for  God's  service,  and  yielding 
them  extraordinary  respect;  consecrating  temples 
and  altars;  making  vows,  and  dedicating  gifts; 
celebrating  festivals;  paying  tithes  (that  very  de- 
terminate part)  of  the  finiits  of  the  earth,  of  the 
spoils  in  war,  of  the  gains  in  trade,  by  way  of 
acknowledgment  and  thankftdness  to  the  Donor 
and  Disposer  of  all  things :  in  which,  and  the  like 
opinions  and  performances,  (which  it  would  be  a 
long  business  particularly  to  insist  on,)  men's 
general  concurrence  doth  fairly  argue,  that  their 
KeUgion  did  peculiarly  result  from  one  simple 
institution  common  to  mankind. 

To  these  we  might  adjoin  divers  civil  customs, 
wherein  most  nations  did,  from  this  cause  probably, 
conspire:  for  instance,  their  counting  by  decades, 
or  stopping  at  ten  in  their  numerical  computations; 

"  That  there  will  be  a  future  judgment,  and  rewards  suited  to 
the  practices  of  men  in  this  life. — Vid.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  t. 
[0pp.  Tom.  II.  p.  721.] 
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which  Aristotle  says,  all  men,  both  Barbarians  and  seem. 

Greeks,  did  use,  noting,  that  so  common  an  agree '— 

ment  could  not  arise  from  chance,  but  from  nature* ; 
but  it  is  much  more  plausible  to  a^ign  its  rise  to 
tradition:  their  having  everywhere  anciently  the 
same  number  of  letters,  and  the  same  names  (or 
little  varied)  of  them:  their  dividing  time  into 
weeks,  (or  systems  of  seven  days;)  of  which  prac- 
tice to  have  been  general,  there  be  many  plain 
testimonies:  their  beginning  the  wx^ni^^po^  (or 
account  of  the  daily  revolution  of  the  heavens) 
from  the  night,  grounded  probably  upon  the  report 
that  night  did  precede  day;  as  Hesiod  phraseth  it, 
that  night  did  beget  day^:  their  general  abhor- 
rence of  incestuous  copulations;  of  which  there  is, 
indeed,  some  ground  in  nature,  but  none,  I  suppose, 
so  very  clear  or  discernible,  as  might  serve  alone 
to  produce  such  a  consent;  yea,  perhaps,  if  one 
consider  it,  the  whole  business  concerning  matri- 
mony will  seem  drawn  from  the  head  we  discourse 
of:  their  great  care  of  funerals,  and  decently  in- 
terring the  dead;  which  Cicero',  indeed,  deduces 
as  a  consequence  upon  their  belief  of  the  soul's 
immortality.     In  fine,  the  consent  of  the  old  world 

'  TiawTtt  IMpwmij  kcH  Bapfiapoi  luil  ^B^rpf€S,  €lg  rti  biioa.  Kara" 
pifffiova-i — ov  yap  d^  mr6  rvxiis  ye  avrh  iroutvrreg  (l>alvopTaif  Ka\  del* 
t6  W  at\  jcal  «rl  vairrwPf  oIk  dir6  rvxTft^  dXXa  0v<run$i^.^Ari8t. 
Probl.  XV.  8, 

^  Nvrr&ff  d*  a^'  alBjp  re  Koi  lifuptj  c^ryrvorro. 

Hesiod.  Theog.  [124.] 

Dies  natales,  et  mensiam,  et  annorum  initia  sic  observant,  ut 
noctem  dies  subsequatnr. — Cses.  de  Bell.  Gal.  yi.  [18.] 

'  In  Lsel.  [cap.  iy.  Plus  apud  me  antiquorum  auctoritas  yalet 
yel  nostronim  majorum  qui  mortuis  tarn  religiosa  jura  tribue- 
runt,  quod  non  fecissent  profecto,  si  nihil  ad  eos  pertinere  arbi- 
trarentur.] 
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SERM.  in  all  moral  notions  of  moment  doth  (to  my  sense) 
L_  much  imply  the  same  thing;  which  notions  although 


natural  reason  well  used  might  suggest  to  all  men, 
yet  men,  it  seems,  were  never  so  generally  disposed 
to  reason  well,  as  thereby  alone  to  discern  and  ap- 
prove unanimously  the  same  truths;  especially 
truths  of  this  nature;  which  many  men  are  apt  to 
dislike,  (as  repugnant  to  their  desires,)  and  con- 
sequently not  ready  to  believe;  which  yet  might 
easily  by  education  be  infused  into  their  minds, 
and,  by  virtue  of  the  prejudice  thereby  begot, 
(assisted  by  plausible  reason  and  popular  consent,) 
be  preserved  and  rooted  in  them. 

Now  these  (with  divers  more,  perhaps,  which 
they  who  are  curiously  inquisitive  might  observe) 
common  persuasions,  (whether  concerning  matters 
of  universal  truth,  or  of  particular  facts,)  and  those 
common  usages  having  Httle  or  nothing  of  foun- 
dation apparent  in  man's  nature,  or  in  the  clear 
reason  of  the  thing,  no  prevaihng  appetite  or  in- 
clination of  man's  soul  prompting  to  them,  no 
occasion  conmionly  incident  to  human  affairs  being 
apt  to  suggest  them,  (at  least  divers  of  them; 
there  being,  indeed,  rather  an  aptitude  in  men  to 
disapprove  and  resist  them,  as  cross  to  their  dis- 
positions,) we  cannot  reasonably  deduce  them  from 
any  other  cause  than  such  as  we  have  assigned. 
Acta  xvii.  mcu's  being,  as  St  Paul  speaks,  made  of  one  blood, 
and  receiving,  as  their  nature,  so  their  principles 
of  opinion  and  practice  from  the  same  common 
parents. 

To  confirm  which  discourse,  and  to  prevent 
further  objections  against  it,  we  may  consider,  that 
however,   perhaps,    among   some   very  barbarous 
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nations  this  principal  tradition  (together  with  others  serm. 

mentioned,    attending    thereon)    may  have  been ~ 

almost  worn  out  by  time  and  men's  stupid  neg- 
ligence; that  however  also  among  some  people, 
affecting  semblances  of  singular  wisdom,  as  among 
the  Greeks,  the  matter  thereof  might  fall  under 
question,  and  some  might  doubt  thereof,  others 
contradict  and  deny  it;  yet  most  ancient  histories 
(particularly  that  of  Moses,  far  most  ancient  of  all, 
and  therefore,  even  secluding  its  special  and  more 
sacred  authority,  of  all  most  credible)  do  attest 
them  to  have  been,  in  substance,  universally  re- 
ceived, running  with  a  strong  and  clear  current 
among  the  eastern  people,  (the  Chaldeans,  Phoe- 
nicians, and  Egyptians;)  who  that  they  were  the 
most  ancient  inhabiters  of  the  earth,  from  whom 
the  rest  of  mankind  was  propagated,  the  antiquity 
of  empires  among  tnem,  the  first  use  of  letters,  the 
rise  of  arts,  the  greater  progress  in  all  kinds  of 
civil  culture,  (which  things  argue  a  longer  con- 
tinuance in  one  place  and  state,)  beside  express 
records  of  story  and  visible  monuments  of  things 
performed  among  them,  do  sufficiently  declare; 
whose  consent  therefore  doth  in  reason,  so  far  as 
serves  our  purpose,  involve  the  consent  of  all 
mankind ;  and  doth  confirm  those  notions  to  have 
flowed  from  the  clear  spring  of  our  first  parents 
their  instruction. 

It  is  also  true,  I  must  confess,  that  these  origi- 
nal traditions,  (concerning  the  being  and  providence 
of  God,)  as  must  necessarily  happen  not  only  by 
the  malice  of  evil  spirits,  but  from  man's  natural 
infirmity  and  proneness  to  change,  even  to  the 
worse,    (as  also  from   men's   aptness   to  mistake, 

B.  S.   VOL.  V.  17 
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SEBM.  from  rude  ignorance,  from  wantonness  of  fancy, 

—  from  craftiness  in  promoting  designs  of  ambition 

and  covetousness  by  introducing  novelties,  and 
from  such  like  causes,)  did  soon  begin  to  be  adul- 
terated by  many  corrupt  mixtures,  did  by  degrees 
degenerate  exceedingly  into  various  shapes  of  su- 
perstition, falsehood,  and  futility.  Yet  even  so 
was  Judaism  depraved  by  the  Scribes;  and  Christ- 
ianity itself  hath  been  strangely  debased  by  a  long 
course  of  ignorant  and  bad  times;  yet  who  can 
doubt  but  both  these  were  derived  from  one  pure 
instruction ;  that  of  Moses,  this  of  Christ  our  Lord? 
That  it  might  so  fare  with  the  primitive  traditions 
of  Keligion  is  evident;  that  it  really  did  so,  we 
have  even  the  judgment  and  assertion  of  Aristotle 
himself,  in  those  remarkable  words  of  his  to  this 
purpose:  ITiere  were,  saith  he,  things  conveyed 
traditionally  by  the  primitive  and  ancient  men,  and 
left  in  aftxhulous  dress  to  their  posterity ;  that  there 
are  these  Gods,  and  that  Divinity  mmntains  (or 
encompasses)  all  nature:  but  other  things  were 
to  these  fictitiously  superinduced  fiyr  persua^sion 
of  the  vulgar  sort,  and  for  the  use  of  laws  and 
public  commodity :  hence  they  speak  of  the  Gods,  as 
heaving  a  human  shape,  or  resembling  other  living 
crecUures,  and  other  things  consequent  upon,  or 
agreeable  to  these  sayings;  from  which  things  if 
we  separate  that  only  which  rvas  first  delivered, 
that  they  deemed  the  Gods  the  first  beings,  we  m^y 
suppose  what  they  said  divindy  spoken.  And  it  is 
according  to  probability,  aU  art  and  philosophy 
being,  as  might  possibly,  often  invented  and  lost 
again,  that  even  these  (pinions  of  them  have  as 
relics  been  preserved  until  now:  the  opinion  then 
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of  our  foUhers^  and  tliaZ  which  came  from  the  first  serm. 

men,  is  only  thus  far  manifest  to  vs*.  ^- 

ThuB  did  the  Philosopher,  with  a  sagacity 
worthy  so  great  a  man,  discern,  that  through  that 
coarser  ore,  consisting  in  great  part  of  dross  and 
feculency,  (taken  from  the  fondness  or  fraud  of 
human  invention,  or  from  diabolical  suggestion,)  a 
pure  vein  of  truth  did  run,  drawn  from  the  source 
of  primitive  tradition;  from  which  being  supposed, 
we  do  infer,  what  he  acknowledges  divinely  said, 
that  there  doth  exist  one  first  being  or  substance, 
incomprehensibly  excellent  in  ail  perfection.  The 
like  observations  and  judgments  might  be  pro* 
duced  out  of  divers  other  wise  men,  (Plato,  Cicero, 
and  the  like,)  who  acknowledge  and  urge  this  com- 
mon tradition  as  a  good  argument  of  the  truths  we 
maintain,  as  to  the  substance  of  them ;  yet  scruple 
not  to  dissent  from  and  to  reprehend  the  vulgar 
errors  and  bad  customs  which  had  crept  in  and 
became  annexed  to  them.  But  let  thus  much 
suffice  for  this  whole  argument;  being  the  last 
of  those  I  intend  to  use  for  the  proof  of  that 
fundamental  point,  which  is  the  root  of  all  Re- 
ligion and  piety. 

*  napadedorai  de  vno  r»y  dft^tdav  Kal  «raX(u«y,  cV  fivBov  a-x^fiart 
icaraXcXet/A/t€va  rots  voTtpov,  on  Stol  ri  ettriv  otroty  koL  irwpux^i  t6 
&€unf  rr^p  Sktfp  fffuetP,  rA  ^  Xowh  fn/Suc^g  Ijbtj  irpotr$icrai  vp6s  rijp 
V€t6»  ra>v  iroXXtfi',  koI  wp6s  r^v  tU  rovt  p6fuiw  ica>  t6  <rvft(l>tpop 
XP^O"^'  owSpcnrtHthfls  re  yap  rovrovr,  Kal  rdoy  aKK»p  C<oav  Sfiolovg  Tia\ 
Xtyovtrif  Ka\  rovrois  h-tpa  aicSkovSa,  koi  irapan-Xif^rca  roit  elprjiuvoLi, 
ttp  f?  rtf  x^P^^*"^  ^'^  X<S/3oi  fji4pop  t6  wpwroPf  Ih-t  Btt/b^  ^orro  ras 
wptirag  ovalas  €lvai,  OwifOf  &y  ^lpfja-$(u  vopicHiv,  Koi  Kara  r^  tlichs 
trcXKaiCig  wvprffuvrjs  cis  rh  bwarop  ^Kcumit  Kcii  rixvflii  Kal  ^iXocro- 
^cav,  Koi  froKiV  (^BtipofUvw^j  Koi  ravvat  ras  b6(as  (Ktiv^v^  otop 
Xct^f^oMi  ir€pt<r9a'Str&ai  ftixp^  rw  pvp.  tj  ftip  oRp  narpios  d<$£a,  teal 
t}  nap^  r&p  irp«r«y,  iir\  rtxrovntp  ijpip  ^Mptpa  fUvop, — Arist.  Me- 
taphjB.  XI.  8. 

17—2 
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SERM.         I  have  produced  several  arguments  to  that  pur- 

—  pose,   (or  rather  several  kinds  of  argument,  each 

containing  many  subordinate  ones,)  most  proper,  I 
conceive,  and  apt  to  have  a  general  efficacy  upon 
men's  minds,  in  begetting  and  confirming  a  belief 
thereof.  Each  of  them  have  indeed,  to  my  seem- 
ing, even  singly  taken,  a  force  irresistible ;  and  the 
greatest  in  its  kind,  that  any  such  conclusion,  not 
immediately  apparent  to  sense,  is  capable  of.  The 
existence  of  any  one  cause  in  natural  philosophy, 
is  not  there  demonstrable  by  eflFects  in  any  propor- 
tion so  many  or  various,  so  conspicuous  or  certain. 
No  question  can  be  determined  by  an  authority  so 
ample  and  comprehensive,  so  express  and  peremp- 
tory. No  doctrine  can  to  its  confirmation  allege 
so  general,  so  constant,  so  tmiform  a  tradition. 
No  matter  of  fact  can  be  assured  by  testimo- 
nies so  many  in  number,  so  various  in  kind,  so 
weighty  in  quality,  as  those,  upon^which  this  con- 
clusion doth  stand.  And  if  we  join  together  all 
these,  in  themselves  so  considerable  and  powerful 
forces,  how  can  we  be  able  to  resist  them?  how 
can  we  dare  to  doubt  of  that,  which  they  conspire 
to  infer?  When,  I  say,  to  the  universal  harmony 
of  nature  the  common  voice  of  nations  doth 
yield  its  consent;  when  with  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  so  many  extraordinary  accidents  do  concur 
in  vote;  when  that  which  so  many  reasons  prove, 
continual  tradition  also  teaches;  what  can  the  re- 
sult be,  but  firm  persuasion  in  every  wise  and 
honest  heart  of  the  proposition  so  confirmed? 
except  we  can  suppose,  that,  by  a  fatal  conspi- 
racy, all  the  appearances  in  nature,  and  all  the 
generations  of  men ;  the  highest  reason,  and  the 
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greatest  authority  imaginable,  have  combined  to  serm. 
deceive  us.  1- 

In  the  precedent  Discourses  I  have  endea- 
voured to  prove  the  existence  of  God  by  argu-» 
ments,  which  do,  indeed,  more  immediately  evince 
those  three  principal  attributes,  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness  incomprehensible,  but  which  also  con- 
sequentially declare  all  other  the  attributes  com- 
monly esteemed  ingredients  of  that  notion,  which 
answers  to  the  name  of  God;  (absolutely  put,  and 
without  any  adjunct  limiting  and  diminishing  it;) 
all  those  attributes,  which  Aristotle's  definition, 
The  eternal  most  excellent  living  ihing\  or  that  of 
Tertullian,  The  supreme  great  ihing%  do  include  or 
imply;  namely,  his  unity  first;  then  his  eternity 
and  indefectibility;  his  immense  omnipresence,  his 
spirituality;  his  justice  and  veracity;  his  Sovereign 
Majesty  and  authority;  with  the  like  connected  to 
those  (for  I  cannot  prosecute  all  the  Divine 
perfections,  according  to  that  multiplicity  of  dis- 
tinction, which  our  manner  of  conceit  and  expres- 
sion is  wont  to  assign.) 

The  uniformity,  concord,  and  perfect  harmony 
which  appear  in  the  constitution  and  conservation 
of  things;  their  conspiring  to  one  end,  their  con- 
tinuing in  the  same  order  and  course,  do  plainly 
declare  the  unity  of  God;  even  as  the  lasting  peace 

^  ^fiiy  di  rhv  B€hv  thai  C^»  dt^iop  Upwrov, — ^Arist.  Metaph. 
XI.  7. 

°  Summum  magnum,  et  forma,  et  rationo,  et  ti,  et  potestate. — 
TertuU.  ady.  Marc.  i.  3.   [0pp.  p.  367  a.] 

'H  futxapia  (jnnrif  17  aif>6ovos  aya66niv  rh  ayannfrhv  tracri  rois  \6yov 

(jtarjf  rh  votphiv  ifms*  ij  dvp6atros  iritf^ia^ — Bas.  in  HoxsDm.  Horn.  i. 
[0pp.  Tom.  I.  p.  3  E.] 
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8ERM.  of  a  commonwealth  (composed  of  persons  different 

'—  in   affections  and  himiour)  argues  one  law,  that 

regulates  and  contains  them;  as  the  orderly  march 
of  an  army  shews  it  managed  by  one  conduct ;  as 
the  uniformity  of  a  house,  or  of  a  town,  declares 
it  contrived  by  one  architect. 

And  hereto  also  the  common  suffrage  of  man- 
kind doth  in  a  manner  agree:  for^  however  that 
they  worshipped  a  multitude  of  inferior  deities,  yet 
that  there  was  one  Supreme  God,  Author  and  Go- 
vernor of  the  rest,  and  of  all  things  beside,  tran- 
scending in  power  and  wisdom,  and  all  kind  of 
perfection,  was  evidently  the  common  opinion; 
whom  therefore  we  see  the  poets  (the  best  inter- 
preters of  the  popular  opinions)  do  style  the  Father 
of  Gods  and  men ;  the  King  of  the  Oods;  the  most 
high,  most  great,  most  excellent,  dc^.  The  greater 
popularity,  as  Tertullian  speaks,  of  m/mkind,  even 
when  idolatry  obscured  the  sense  of  Divine  provin 
dence,  did  however  appropriaZe  the  nams  of  Ood 
especially  to  one,  in  their  usual  expressions;  being 
wont  to  say,  If  God  grant;  and,  What  pleases 
God;  and,  I  commend  it  to  God^.  And  if  the 
vulgar  had  in  some  measure  this  conceit,  the  wiser 
sort  appear  to  have  had  more  dear  and  fiill  appre- 
hensions and  persuasions  concerning  it:  Plato' 
refers  the  making  of  the  world  to  one  whom  he 
calls  Tlarepa  Kai  IloirjTttv  (the  Father  and  Maker  of 

^  "Y^ioTOff,  fjJyiaros,  Kparitrrog. 

^  Major  popularitas  generis  human! — etiam  tantam  idololatria 
dominationem  obumbrantei  seorsum  tamen  ilium,  quani  proprio 
nomine  Deum  perhibent ;  et  Deum  Deorum ;  et  Bi  Deus  dederit ; 
ot  quod  Deo  placet ;  et  Deo  commendo. — ady.  Marc.  i.  10.  [0pp. 
p.  370  c] 

'  In  Tim.   [28  c] 
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the  universe) ;  Aristotle,  when  he  hath  occasion  to  serm. 

,  ,  VIII. 

speak  of  God,  doth  usually  speak  in  the  singular; '— 

so  do  other  philosophers,  as  the  Stoics,  in  their 
famous  precept  Deum  sequi,  (to  follow  God,  that 
is,  to  acquiesce  in,  or  submit  to  Divine  provi- 
dence;) sometime  they  do  expressly  agnify  this 
to  be  their  opinion:  There  are  many  popular 
Gods,  said  Antisthenes,  hut  one  natural  one^: 
Being  really  one,  saith  the  Author  de  Mundo,  he 
hath  many  names;  according  to  the  several  affec- 
tions he  discovers,  and  the  operations  he  exerts^; 
with  whom  Seneca  thus  agrees:  So  of  en  as  you 
please,  you  m^ay  diversely  name  the  Author  of 
things :  there  muy  be  so  many  appeUaiions  of  him, 
as  there  he  gifts  or  offices  and  operations :  him  our 
people  fancy  to  he  Farther  Bax)chus,  and  Hercules, 
and  Mercury;  cdUhim  also  Nature,  Fate,  Fortune: 
aU  these  are  hut  names  of  the  sams  God,  variously 
using  his  powerK  If  they  ever  speak  of  Gods 
plurally,  they  are  to  be  understood  to  speak  with 
the  like  opinion  of  them,  as  we  of  angels,  that  is, 
of  invisible,  intelligent  powers,  created  by  the 
supreme  God,  dependent  of  him,  subject  to  him"^; 
Marsilius  Ficinus's  caution  concerning  Plato  being 

(^  Apad  €ic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  [13.  31.  AntiBthenes  in  eo  libro, 
qui  phjBicuB  iDBcribitur,  popalares  Deos  multos,  naturalem  unum 
esse  dicenB — ] 

^  Cap.  Yll.  [eIip  dc  fl0y  vokvttpvfws  cart,  KaTovofuiC6fi€vos  rots 
ndOtai  iraaiv  airtp  avrhs  PtoxfunJ] 

'  Quotiea  Toles,  tibi  licet  aliter  hnnc  auctorem  rerum  nostra- 
rum  oompellare. — Tot  appellationes  ejus  poBBunt  esse,  quot  mn- 
nera.  Hunc  et  Libemm  patrem,  et  Herculem,  ac  Mercurium 
nofitri  putant. — Sic  hunc  Naturam  Tocas,  Fatum,  Fortunam; 
omnia  ejuadem  Dei  nomina  sunt,  rarie  utentis  sua  potestate. — 
Sen.  de  Benef.  iv.  [8, 9  ] 

^  See  that  most  remarkable  saying  of  Sophocles  apud.  Qrot.  in 
Excerpt,  p.  149.    eU  raU  aKrjBfiaurtv,  «U  ivrw  Bf6s,  &c. 
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5ERM.  applicable  to  the  rest:  Sed  ne  turbet  qucsso  Deorum 

—nuinerus,   quern  non   turbat  numerus  angdorum. 

Nihil  enim  plus  apvd  Plaionem  tot  possunt  Dii, 
quam  apud  nos  tot  angdi,  totque  beatiK  So  much 
for  God's  unity. 

As  to  his  eternity:  if  God  made  all  things,  he 
could  not  receive  being  from  another;  and  he  who 
made  this  world,  what  reason  can  there  be  to  sup- 
pose him  to  be  from  another?  Nor  can  anything 
receive  a  being  from  itself,  or  fit)m  mere  nothing 
spring  up  into  being;  therefore  the  Maker  of  the 
world  must  be  eternal.  Something  of  necessity 
must  be  eternal,  otherwise  nothing  could  have  been 
at  all;  other  things  shew  themselves  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of 
One;  whence  that  One  is  eternal;  and  so  all  na- 
tions have  consented  that  God  is. 

That  he  is  immortal  and  immutable  doth  also 
follow  plainly :  for  he  not  depending  for  his  being, 
or  anything  thereto  belonging,  upon  any  other 
thing,  neither  can  he  depend  for  his  continuance  or 
conservation ;  having  power  superior  to  all  things, 
as  having  conferred  on  them  whatever  of  power 
they  have,  nothing  can  oppose  him,  or  make  any 
prevalent  impression  upon  him,  so  as  to  destroy  or 
alter  anything  in  him. 

Also,  from  his  making,  his  upholding,  his 
governing  all  things,  is  consequent,  that  he  was 
ever  and  is  everywhere :  where  his  power  is,  there 
his  hand  is ;  for  every  action  with  effect  requires 
a  conjunction  of  the  agent  and  patient ;  nothing 
can  act  upon  what  is  distant.  That  with  his 
presence  and  power  he  doth  penetrate  all  things, 

^  Mars.  Fie.  in  Arg.  lib.  x.  do  Leg.   [p.  941,  Francof.  1602.] 
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operating  insensibly  and  imperceptibly,  doth  argue  s^R^- 

the  spirituality  of  his  being ;  and  that  he  doth  not — 

consist  of  such  matter  (so  extended,  so  divisible) 
as  those  things  do,  which  we  by  sense  perceive. 

His  overreaching  wisdom  implies  him  unca- 
pable  of  being  deceived;  and  his  overbearing  power 
signifieth  that  he  doth  not  need  to  deceive;  and 
his  transcendent  goodness  proves  him  unwilling  to 
deceive:  the  like  we  may  say  of  doing  wrong; 
whence  are  consequent  his  perfect  veracity  and 
justice. 

Lastly,  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  the  emi- 
nency  of  his  wisdom  and  power,  the  abundance  of 
his  goodness;  as  also,  his  having  given  being,  then 
preserving  it  to  all  things,  do  infer  his  rightfiil  title 
to  supreme  dominion;  and  accordingly,  that  all 
love,  all  obedience,  all  praise  and  veneration  are 
due  to  him;  according  to  the  devout  acknowledg- 
ment of  those  blessed  elders:  Thou  art  worthy,  0  Eev.  iv. 
Lord,  to  receive  the  glory  and  honour  and  power,  "* 
(or  authority,)  because  thou  hast  made  aU  things ; 
and  for  thy  will  they  a/re  and  were  created. 
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^  90eliebe  Cn  0ott. 
SERMON   IX. 

THE  BEING  OF  GOD  PROVED  PROM  SUPER- 
NATURAL EFFECTS 


John  V.  17. 


But  Jesus  answered  them^  My  Father  hitherto  workeih, 
and  I  work, 

^^^-  TT7HEN  at  first  by  the  Divine  power  this  visible 

^^     system   of   things  was  consummated   and 

settled  in  that  course  wherein  it  now  stands,  it  is 

Gen.  u.  2.  said  that  Ood  rested  from  aU  his  work  which  he 
had  made :  the  plain  meaning  of  which  saying  is, 
that  God  had  so  framed  all  the  parts  of  nature, 
and  several  kinds  of  things,  and  disposed  them 
into  such  an  order,  and  inserted  into  thein  such 
principles  of  action,  that  thereafter  (without  more 
than  an  ordinary  conservation  or  concourse  from 
him)  things  generally  should  continue  in  their 
being,  station,  and  course,  without  any  great 
change,  for  ever;  that  is,  for  so  long  as  God 
had  determined,  or  till  their  due  period  was  run 

Ps.  cxiviii.  through* :  He  established  them,  as  the  Psalmist 
speaks,  for  ever  and  ever ;  he  made  a  decree,  that 

^  "'EoTiv  d*  odp  KaTmr€iravK€V(u,  to  rrfp  to^ip  r&v  ytvofUvwv  ds 
iravra  xp6vov  airapa^Tas  <f>vkda'(re(r3ai  reraxivai^  ksu  r^f  froXatof 
dra^ias  tKoxrrov  tSv  KTia-fiaTOP  KartmeiravKtvatm — Glcm.  Alex.  Strom. 
VI.   [Opp.  Tom.  n.  p.  813.] 
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shall  not  pass :  His  word  was  settled  in  the  heavens,  serm. 

and  his  faithfulness  unto  all  generations:  they  con '- — 

tinue  this  day  according  to  his  ordinances:    Hesgl^ 
made  a  covenant  with  day  and  night,  and  ap-m^is; 
pointed  the  ordinances  of  heaven  and  earth :  thus  "**•  35. 
God  rested  and  ceased  from  his  work  of  creation. 
But  it  is  not  said^  nor  intended^  that  God  did 
absolutely  give  over  or  forbear  working;  that  he 
withdrew  his  care^  and  tied  up,  as  it  were,  his  own 
hands  by  a  resolution  not  to  intermeddle  more 
with  anything,  but  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  Epicurean 
ease  and  dir/oaf  ia^    No :  his  wisdom  hath  so  ordered 
things,  that  there  should  be  need  and  reason  of  his 
acting  continually;  that  there  should  be  frequent  pb.  cxix. 
occasion  of  variously  displaying  his  glorious  attri-  ^viii  s. 
butes;   of  exercising  his  power,  of  demonstrating  ^6^' *^' 
his  goodness.    Indeed,  as  to  beings  merely  natural  f^;  ^'''  9' 
and  imintelligent,  there  were  no  need  of  his  doing 
more;    for  they  are  all  thoroughly  his  obedient 
servants,  and  exactly  fiilfil  his  word;  never  strag- 
gling from  the  station  in  which  he  placed  them; 
never  transgressing  the  rule  that  he  prescribed 
them:   but  he  hath  also  made  other  beings,  by 
nature  uncapable  of  such  uniformity  and  settle- 
ment;  very  free,  and  therefore  very  mutable;  to 
the  well  governing  of  whom  therefore  a  continual 
intention  and  activity  is  requisite.     For  the  use 
and  benefit  of  which  beings,  as  a  great  part  of 
nature  was  designed  and  made  by  God,  so  it  was 
not  unmeet,  that  for  their  sake  he  should  sometime 
alter  the  course  of  nature,  and  cross  or  check  the 
stream  of  things.     The  fuller  and  clearer  illustra-  John  ix.  3. 

^  *AyaS6t  ykp  mv,  ci  iravtrtrai  n6rt  ayaBotpy^Vy  Koi  rot)  Of^f  that 
iroMrcrai.— ^Id.  ibid. 
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SERM.  tion  of  his  glory,  the  shewing  that  all  things  do 

'. —  not  pass  on  in  a  fatal  track;  the  confirming  that 

Exod.vu.  j^^  made  nature,  because   he  can  command  and 


5 


«5 


Deut.iv.  control  it;  the  demonstration  of  his  especial  care 
Dan.  iv.  Qyer  and  love  toward  men,  in  suspending  or 
thwarting  his  own  established  laws  and  decrees, 
as  it  were,  for  their  sake;  the  exciting  men  the 
more  to  mind  God,  and  impressing  on  them  a 
respect  toward  him;  the  begetting  faith  in  him, 
and  hope  in  his  providence,  are  fair  accounts,  for 
which  God  sometimes  should  perform  (even  in  a 
manner  notorious  and  remarkable  to  us)  actions 
extraordinary.  And  that  God  doeth  so,  we  learn 
in  the  words  I  read  fi-om  the  mouth  of  Truth  itself; 
whose  affirmation  (for  persuading  the  incredidous) 
I  intend  to  second  with  particular  instances,  attested 
to  by  reasonable  proof,  suitable  to  the  nature  of 
the  matter;  and  this  with  design  to  infer  from 
such  operations  (as  efiects  assignable  to  no  other 
cause)  the  existence  of  God;  having  endeavoured 
formerly  to  deduce  the  same  from  the  conmoion 
ordinary  works,  appearing  in  both  worlds,  natural 
and  human.  And  as  we  before  distinguished  the 
ordinary  works  or  actions,  so  here  we  shall  distin- 
guish the  extraordinary  ones,  into  two  sorts;  into 
those  which  are  above  or  against  the  course  (or 
power)  of  nature;  and  those,  which  surmount  or 
cross  the  stream  of  human  affairs;  such  as  being 
evidenced  and  granted  to  have  been  really  per- 
formed, either  all  men  will  beheve,  or  the  wisest 
men  wiU  readily  confess  the  being  of  such  a  cause 
as  we  assert. 

I.    Let  us  first   consider  the  first  kind:   and 
of  these  we  may  generally  affirm,  that  no  man 
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can   deny  many  such  to  have    been   performed,  serm. 

without  giving  the  lie  to  the  most  authentic  re- ^ 

cords  of  History  that  are  or  have  been  extant ; 
without  extremely  disparaging  the  credit  of  man- 
kind; without  impeaching  all  nations  and  all  ages 
not  only  of  extreme  weakness,  (in  credulous  assent 
unto,  regarding  and  relying  upon  such  appear- 
ances; which  not  only  the  vulgar  sort,  but  even 
princes  and  statesmen,  learned  men  and  philo- 
sophers® everywhere  have  done,)  but  of  notorious 
baseness  and  dishonesty,  in  devising  and  reporting 
them;  without,  indeed,  derogating  utterly  from 
all  testimony  that  can  be  rendered  to  any  matter 
of  feet,  and  rendering  it  wholly  insignificant;  for 
that  if  we  may  disbelieve  these  reports,  there  is 
no  reason  we  should  believe  anything  that  is 
told  us. 

To  this  kind  we  may  refer  the  presignification 
and  prediction  of  fixture  events,  especially  those 
which  are  contingent,  and  depend  upon  man's  free 
choice;  to  the  doing  of  which  nothing  is  more 
evident  in  itself,  nor  more  acknowledged  by  all, 
than  that  a  power  or  wisdom  supernatural  is  re- 
quired; concerning  which  we  have  the  (not  despic- 
able) consent  of  all  times,  continued  down  from 
the  remotest  antiquity,  that  frequently  they  have 
been  made:  Tliere  is,  saith  Cicero,  an  ancient 
opinion,  drawn  even  from  the  heroical  tirnes,  (that 
is,  from  the  utmost  bounds  of  time  spoken  of,)  that 
there  is  among  m£n  a  certain  divination,  which  the 

®  Nostrum  quidem,  inquit  [Socrates,]  hnmanum  est  consilium ; 
sed  de  rebus  ot  obscuris  et  incertis  ad  Apollinem  censeo  referen- 
dum ;  ad  quern  otiam  Athenienses  publico  de  majoribus  rebus 
semper  retulerunt. — Cic.  de  Di?in.  [i.  64,  122.] 
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SERM.  Oreeks  caU  prophecy,  (or  inspiration,)  thai  is,  a 

'- — presension,  and  knowledge  ofjuture  things^.     And 

of  this  kind  even  profane  story  doth  afford  many 
instances;  there,  indeed,  having  scarce  happened 
any  considerable  revolution  in  state,  or  action  in 
war,  whereof  we  do  not  find  mentioned  in  history 
some  presignification  or  prediction®;  whereof  though 
many  were,  indeed,  dark  and  ambiguous,  or  captious 
and  fallacious,  yet  some  were  very  clear  and  ex- 
press, (according  as  God  was  in  his  wisdom  pleased 
to  use  the  ministry  of  those  spirits,  which  imme- 
diately conveyed  them,  in  directing  men  for  their 
good,  or  misguiding  them  for  their  deserved  pun- 
ishment;) such  as  were,  for  instance,  that  con- 
cerning Cyrus's  conquering  the  Lydians';  that 
concerning  the  battle  at  Salamis^;  that  concerning 
the  battle  of  Leuctra**;  and  divers  others  which 

^  Vetu8  opinio  est,  jam  usque  ab  heroicis  ducta  temporibuB, 
eaque  et  populi  Romani,  et  omnium  hominum  finnata  consensu, 
versari  quandam  inter  homines  diyinationem,  quam  Gneci  fiop' 
muiv  appellant,  id  est,  pnesensionem  et  scientiam  rerum  fdtura- 
rum. — De  Div.  [i.  1, 1.] 

^  Qentem  quidem  nullam  yideo  neque  tam  humanam  atque 
doctam,  neque  tam  immanem,  tamque  barbaram,  quae  non  signi- 
ficari  fiitnra,  et  a  quibnsdam  intelligi,  pnedidque  posse  censcat. — 
Id.  [Ibid.] 

'  [XXX'  or  ap  rjniovos  /3a<riXcw  Mi7doi<ri  ycifi/rai,  Kal  r<Jrf,  Awdc 
nobaPpt,  froXv^c^ida  wop*  '^p/xoy  ^cvyciy,  firfdi  fieptiP,  /xi;d'  aZdcIo^ai 
k€m6s  fUHu. — Herod,  i.  56.] 

S  pO  dtifi  2dkafiUi  airoXcir  dt  aif  rtKpa  yvpoumvy  "H  nov  aiaivafiiyfis 
Arffiifr€pog,  Ij  avviov(nfs. — ^Id.  Tn.  141.] 
^  Pausan.  Lib.  ix.  [cap.  14.] 

[AcvKTpa  T€  fioi  (TidofVTa  /icXf t,  Koi  XXifo-coy  oStas 
Kai  fjtoi  r»p  ^Kedaaov  fifkerov  ^wnrtvBU  Kovpa. 
Ev6a  fJMXTf  vdkmoKpvt  tiripxtrai*  ovh€  rir  aMiv 
^paaa^rai  avBpwra^v^  irptv  Kovptow  aykaov  fj^v 
£kapU(s  oXf 0-0)0**,  ^Tcof  aUrtfiop  ^fJ^P  cVcX^, 
Tovrajci  ^  tfari  Ktp/rfortrot  aX»<npo£t  SkXort  If  ovx».] 
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occur  in  stories  composed  by  wise  men  of  the  serm. 

wisest  nations*;  even  the  life  of  one  man,    (good -1- 

SocrateS;)  described  by  excellent  persons  his  most 
intimate  acquaintance^  (Xenophon  and  Plato,) 
affords  divers;  and  Cicero  acquaints  us,  that  Chiy- 
sippus  did  collect  (and  it  is  great  pity  his  collection 
hath  perished)  an  innumerable  store  of  them,  all 
confirmed  by  good  authority  and  testimony^  I 
cannot  stand  to  relate  many  of  them  particularly, 
or  discuss  the  validity  of  relations  concerning  such 
instances :  I  shall  only  say,  that  discourse  in  Tully, 
concerning  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  which  may  be 
extended  to  the  rest  of  that  sort,  doth  not  seem 
contemptible:  /  defend,  saith  he,  this  one  thing: 
that  never  would  that  oracle  have  been  so  renowned, 
nor  so  stuffed  with  the  gifts  of  all  nations  and 
kings,  if  every  age  had  not  experienced  the  truth  of 
those  oracles^;  for  it  is  hard,  that  a  mere  imposture 
should,  to  the  expense  and  damage  of  so  many 
persons,  so  long  continue  in  credit.  I  will  adjoin 
but  one  observation  to  this  purpose,  that  even 
among  those  Pagans  who  regarded  these  things, 
it  was  known  and  acknowledged,  that  such  por- 
tending, or  predicting  future  things,  although 
immediately  conveyed  by  inferior  powers,  did  ori- 
ginally proceed  from  the  one  Supreme  God:  so 
the  wise  Poet  implies,  when  he  makes  the  prophetic 
Fury  say,  that  she  received  her  prediction  from 

*  Vid.  Cic.  de  Divin.  [i.  43.]  do  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  [3.] 
^  Collegit  innumerabilia  ftracula  Ghrysippus,  neo  uUum  sine 
locoplete  aoeiore,  atque  tette. — De  Dit.  [i.  19,  37.] 

^  Defendo  uoum  hoc:  nnnquatn  illad  oraculum  Delphis  tam 
celebre,  et  tam  claram  fuisBet,  neqne  tantis  donis  refertum  om- 
nium popolornm  atquo  regam,  nisi  omnra  tetas  oraculorom  illorum 
veritatem  esset  ezperta,  &c. — Id.  [ihid.] 
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SERM.  Apollo,  and  Apollo  from  the  Almighty  Father; 


Accipite  ergo,  animis  atquo  hsec  mea  figite  dicta : 
Qii»  Phodbo  Pater  omnipotenB,  mihi  Phoebus  ApoHo 
Prasdixit,  TobiB  Furiarum  ego  maxima  pando™: 

where  Servius"  notes,  that  even  Apollo  (he  who 
among  their  deities  was  in  chief  esteem  for  ren- 
dering oracles)  is  said  to  derive  his  knowledge 
from  Jove,  or  the  Sovereign  God. 

It  seemed  not  amiss  to  touch  those  instances  of 
this  kind  which  profane  story  yields,  but  the  Holy 
Scriptures  afford  most  evident  and  eminent  ones ; 
some  of  them  extant  in  books  written  and  in  use 
Gen.  XV.    long  bcforo  the  events  foretold :  as  that  of  Abra- 
ham's concerning  his  posterity  sojourning  and  being 
I  Kings     afflicted  in  Egypt  four  hundred  years;    of  the 
*^'  ^'      Prophet  concerning  Josiah,  (some  hundred  years 
before  his  birth,)  that  such  a  prince  should  be,  and 
isai.  xUv.  what  he  should  do;  of  Isaiah  concerning  Cyrus  by 
name,  his  conquests,  his  restoring  the  Jews  fix)m 
Jer.  XXV.    exile,  his  re-edifying  Jerusalem;  of  Jeremiah  con- 
fix, lo.    corning  the  captivity,  and  its  duration  for  seventy 
^;,*^iJ;  years;  of  Daniel  concerning  the  grand  revolutions 
of  empire  in  the  world  °,  (wherein  the  achievements 
of  Alexander  and  his  successors  are  so  plainly  de- 
scribed, that  Porphyrins  could  not  but  aclmow- 
ledge  the  consonancy  of  them  to  the  events;)  of 
Lukexix.  our  SaviouT  concerning  the  siege  and  destruction 
Mitt.xxiv.  of  Jerusalem:  the  truth  of  which  reports,  although 
we  should  allow  those  writings  which  contain  them 
an  authority  no  greater  than  human,  there  were 
no  reason  to  question;  since  most  of  those  writings 

"  Virg.  Mn.  m.  [260.] 

"  Notandum  Apolliiiem  quad  dicit  a  Jove  cognoscero. 

*  Vid.  Chryg.  Oont.  Jud.  ii.  0pp.  Tom.  vi.  p.  328. 
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were  extant  a  good  time  before  the  events  specified,  serm. 


Now  if  but  one  of  these  innumerable  instances. 


IX. 


were  true,  if  ever  one  event  hath  been  presignified 
or  predicted,  (and  it  were  a  hard  case,  that  among 
so  many  not  one  should  prove  so,)  it  sufficiently 
evinces  what  we  intend. 

But  to  our  purpose  especially  do  appertain  the 
works  usually  styled  miraculous,  which  exceed  or 
contravene  the  ordinary  course  or  power  of  nature; 
which  therefore  all  men  will  readily  confess  per-  John  iu.  i. 
formable  only  by  an  agent  in  power  or  knowledge 
exceeding  their  comprehension — (such  as  are,  for 
example,  the  fire  being  withheld  from  burning,  and 
the  waters  firom  flowing;  the  sick  being,  without 
medicinal  applications,  cured  of  long  chronical  dis- 
tempers; limbs  being,  in  the  like  manner,  restored 
to  persons  maimed,  and  senses  to  them  who  fi-om 
their  birth,  or  otherwise  for  a  long  time,  had  been 
deprived  of  their  use;  restoring  the  dead  to  hfe,  a 
thing  which  Pliny  mentions  as  impossible  in  his 
conceit  to  God  himself^,  and  the  like;) — of  these, 
although  aU  nations  have  had  so  many  performed 
among  them^  as  sufficed  to  breed  eveiywhere  a  con- 
stant opinion  that  a  Divine  power  did  firequently 
interpose,  so  as  to  control  and  overbear  the  force 
of  nature,  (which  opinion  could  not  in  likelihood 
so  generally  and  constantly  prevail  without  any 
ground  at  all**;)  yet  the  Holy  Scriptures  do  most 
fiilly  and  clearly  testify  concerning  them  to  have 

^  Imperfectss  vero  in  homine  naturro  pnecipua  solatia,  ne  Deum 
quidem  posse  omnia.  Namque  nee  sibi  potest  mortem  coosciacere, 
— ^neo  mortales  setemitate  donare,  aut  reyocare  defunotos.  Nat. 
Hist.  II.  7. 

'  ^fiTj  y  ofyris  nafinav  dirSKKurai  rjvriva  ttoXXoi 

AaoX  <^t7fiiCotHri.—  [llesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  763.] 

B.  S.    VOL.  V.  18 
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SEBM.  been  in  great  number  performed,  for  the  confirma- 

! tion  of  that  Divine  truth  and  will  of  God,  which 

they  declare  him  pleased  to  reveal;  for  guiding 
men  into,  or  settling  them  in  right  opinions  or 
good  practices;  for  disabusing  and  withdrawing 
them  from  ways  of  error  and  vice;  for  the  en- 
couragement and  relief  of  good,  or  the  restraint, 
discouragement,  and  chastisement  of  evil  men; 
which  in  reason  are  the  most  proper  causes,  why 
by  such  a  Being,  as  we  suppose,  so  wise,  so  good, 
such  works  should  be  effected;  the  testimonies 
concerning  which  there  can  be  no  good  reason 
assigned  of  refiising,  but  very  great  to  admit  them, 
as  we  hope  at  another  time  satisfactorily  to  declare. 
Indeed,  God's  patefaction  of  himself,  his  mind,  his 
will,  (in  many  kinds  and  manners  particularly  to 
the  Fathers  of  old,  and  afterward  generally  to  all 
the  world  by  his  Son;  on  purpose  sent  from 
heaven  to  publish  and  accomplish  his  designs  of 
mercy  and  favour  to  all  mankind,)  accompanied 
with  so  many  prodigious  works  of  power,  and  so 
many  glorious  circumstances  of  providence  con- 
spicuous to  all  the  world,  and  withal  so  accommo- 
dated as  to  beget  first  of  all  this  assurance  in  us, 
that  a  Divine  power  doth  exist  and  preside  over  all 
affairs  both  natural  and  human,  is  an  argument 
which  in  all  honest  and  well-disposed  minds  (not 
possessed  with  false  prejudices,  nor  depraved  by 
vicious  inclinations)  cannot  but  obtain  effect;  the 
fuller  urging  and  confirming  of  which  I  shall  refer 
to  another  season,  when  it  will  serve  a  more 
general  purpose,  even  the  confirming  not  only  this 
part,  but  even  the  whole  of  our  Religion  in  gross : 
I  shall  only  now  briefly  say  concerning  them,  that 
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considering  the  works  themselves,  they  were  in  serm. 

number  so  many  and  various;  in  kind  so  great  and '— 

high;  as  to  the  manner  of  performance  so  naked 
and  open,  (being  done  in  the  face,  and  exposed  to 
the  senses  of  all  men;)  that  there  could  be  no  rea- 
son to  suspect  any  juggling  or  human  artifice  used 
about  them :  considering  the  witnesses  that  asserted 
them,  they  were  persons  who  by  their  writings,  by 
their  behaviour,  by  the  eflfect  of  their  endeavours, 
approved  themselves  very  intelligent;  in  their 
intentions  very  honest  and  free  from  any  sinister 
design,  in  their  conversations  very  innocent  and 
virtuous,  in  their  attestation  very  consistent  and 
constant;  so  that  there  could  be  desired  no  wit- 
nesses of  any  fact  better  qualified,  or  more  credible 
than  they :  considering  the  design  of  those  works, 
there  could  be  none  more  noble  and  excellent, 
more  worthy  of  God,  more  beneficial  to  man;  it 
being  chiefly  the  confirmation  of  a  doctrine,  in- 
comparably the  most  reasonable  and  most  usefril 
that  ever  appeared  among  men;  productive  of  the 
best  fruits,  apt  (being  entertained  heartily)  to 
make  men  highly  good  and  truly  happy;  to 
promote  the  honour  of  God  and  the  interests  of 
goodness;  to  secure  as  much  as  can  be  both  the 
public  and  private  welfare  of  mankind.  Con- 
sidering which  things,  we  can  have  no  good 
reason  to  distrust  the  performance  of  such  works, 
by  authentic  records,  by  constant  tradition  attested 
to  us. 

I  may  adjoin  to  the  former  sorts  of  extraordi- 
nary actions^  some  other  sorts,  the  consideration 
of  which,  although  not  so  directly  and  imme- 
diately, may  serve  our  main  design;  those  (which 

18—2 
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SEBM.  the  general  opinion  of  mankind  hath  approved, 

—  and  manifold  testimony  hath  declared  frequently 

to  happen)  which  concern  apparitions  from  another 
world,  as  it  were,  of  beings  unusual;  concerning 
spirits  haunting  persons  and  places,  (these  dis- 
cerned by  all  senses,  and  by  divers  kinds  of 
effects;)  of  which  the  old  world  (the  ancient  poets 
and  historians)  did  speak  so  much,  and  of  which 
all  ages  have  afforded  several  attestations  very 
direct  and  plain,  and  having  all  advantages 
imaginable  to  beget  credence ;  concerning  visions 
made  unto  persons  of  especial  eminency  and  influ- 
ence, (to  priests  and  prophets;)  concerning  presig- 
nifications  of  ftiture  events  by  dreams;  concerning 
the  power  of  enchantments,  implying  the  co-ope- 
ration of  invisible  powers;  concerning  all  sorts  of 
intercourse  and  confederacy,  fonnal  or  virtual, 
with  bad  spirits:  all  which  things  he  that  shall 
affirm  to  be  mere  fiction  and  delusion,  must 
thereby  with  exceeding  immodesty  and  rudeness 
charge  the  world  with  extreme  both  vanity  and 
malignity;  many,  if  not  all,  worthy  historians,  of 
much  inconsiderateness  or  fraud;  most  lawgivers, 
of  great  silliness  and  rashness;  most  judicatories, 
of  high  stupidity  or  cruelty;  a  vast  number  of 
witnesses,  of  the  greatest  malice  or  madness;  all 
which  have  concurred  to  assert  these  matters  of 
fact. 

It  is  true,  no  question,  but  there  have  been 
many  vain  pretences,  many  false  reports,  many 
unjust  accusations,  and  some  undue  decisions  con- 
cerning these  matters;  that  the  vulgar  sort  is  apt 
enough  to  be  abused  about  them;  that  even  in- 
telligent and  considerate  men  may  at  a  distance 
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in  regard  to  some  of  them  be  imposed  upon;  but,  ^^^^• 

as  there  would  be  no  false  gems  obtruded,  if  there 

were  no  true  ones  found  in  nature;  as  no  counter- 
feit coin  would  appear,  were  there  no  true  one 
current;  so  neither  can  we  well  suppose  that  a 
confidence  in  some  to  feign,  or  a  readiness  in  most 
to  beUeve  stories  of  this  kind  could  arise,  or 
should  subsist,  without  some  real  ground,  or 
without  such  things  having  in  gross  somewhat 
of  truth  and  reality.  However,  that  the  wiser 
and  more  refined  sort  of  men,  highest  in  parts 
and  improvements  both  from  study  and  experi- 
ence,  (indeed  the  flower  of  every  commonwealth; 
statesmen,  lawgivers,  judges,  and  priests,)  upon  so 
many  occasions  of  great  importance,  after  most 
deliberate  scanning  such  pretences  and  reports, 
should  so  often  suflfer  themselves  to  be  deluded, 
to  the  extreme  injury  of  particular  persons  con- 
cerned, to  the  common  abusing  of  mankind,  to 
the  hazard  of  their  own  reputation  in  point  of 
wisdom  and  honesty,  seems  nowise  reasonable 
to  conceive.  In  likelihood  rather  the  whole  kind 
of  all  these  things,  were  it  altogether  vain  and 
groundless,  would  upon  so  frequent  and  so  mature 
discussions  have  appeared  to  be  so,  and  would 
consequently  long  since  have  been  disowned, 
exploded,  and  thrust  out  of  the  world;  for,  as 
upon  this  occasion  it  is  said  in  TuUy,  Time  wipetk 
out  groundless  conceits^  hut  confirms  thott  which  is 
founded  in  nature^  and  reoT. 

Now  if  the  truth  and  reality  of  these  things, 
all  or  any   of  them,  inferring  the  existence   of 

'  Opinionum  enim  commenta  dies  delet :  Datureo  judicia  con- 
firmat. — ^De  Nat.  Dcor.  u.  [2,  6,] 
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8ERM.  powers  invisible,  at  least  inferior  ones,  though 
'- —  much  superior  to  us  in  all  sort  of  ability,  be  ad- 
mitted, it  will  at  least  (as  removing  the  chief 
obstacles  of  incredulity)  confer  much  to  the  belief 
of  that  supreme  Divinity,  which  our  Discourse 
strives  to  maintain. 

I  must  acknowledge,  that  both  these  arguments, 
drawn  from  testimonies  concerning  matters  of 
fact,  (and  indeed  all  other  arguments,)  were  in- 
valid and  insignificant,  could  any  demonstration 
or  any  argument  weighty  enough  be  brought  to 
shew  the  impossibihty  of  such  a  thing  to  exist, 
as  we  infer  to  exist  from  them.  But,  as  it  is  a 
very  easy  thing  (so  whoever  is  versed  in  specula- 
tion and  reasoning  about  things  cannot  but  find) 
to  prove  many  things  possible  to  be,  which  do  not 
actually  exist;  so  it  is  hard  to  prove  the  impossi- 
bihty of  a  thing's  being;  yea  there  is  plainly  no 
other  mean  of  doing  this,  than  the  manifesting  an 
evident  repugnance  between  being  itself,  and  some 
property  assigned  to  that  thing;  or  between  several 
properties  attributed  thereto;  as  if  we  should 
suppose  a  square  circle,  or  a  round  square  to  exist. 
But  in  our  case  no  man  can  shew  such  a  repug- 
nance"; between  being  and  wisdom,  power  or 
goodness,  there  is  no  inconsistence  surely;  nor  can 
any  man  evince  one  to  be  between  being  and 
coexisting  with  matter,  or  penetrating  body;  be- 
tween being  and  insensibiUty;  between  being  and 
any  other  property  which  we  ascribe  to  God;  nor 

'  It  is  not  enough  to  say  peremptorily,  it  is  nonsense ;  or  that 
you  cannot  understand  how  it  should  be;  such  proceedings  are 
intolerably  both  insolent  and  viun. 

'ElaX  df  o^roi  (d/iviyroi)  ol  ovbtv  oKKo  oUyutwoi  cmii,  ti  ol  hw 
bu¥»vrai  dirpi(  row  xf^potv  Xa/3ccr(9ai.-~Plat.  Thesot.  [155  E.] 
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is  there  any   clashing  between  those  properties  serm. 

themselves :    it   is    therefore  impossible  to   shew '- — 

that  God  cannot  exist;  and  therefore  it  is  unrea* 
sonable  to  disbelieve  the  testimonies  (so  many,  so 
pregnant)  that  declare  him  to  exist. 

Men  indeed,  who  affix  themselves  to  things 
which  their  sense  offers*,  may  be  indisposed  to 
abstract  their  minds  from  such  things,  may  be 
unapt  to  frame  conceptions  about  any  other  sort  of 
things;  but  to  think  there  can  be  no  other  things 
than  such  as  we  see  and  feel,  that  nothing,  endued 
with  other  properties  than  such  as  these  objected 
to  our  sense  have,  can  exist,  implies  a  great  dulness 
of  apprehension,  a  greater  shortness  of  reason  and 
judgment;  it  is  much  like  the  simplicity  of  a  rustic, 
who,  because  he  never  was  above  three  miles  from 
home,  cannot  imagine  the  world  to  reach  ten  miles 
further;  and  will  look  upon  all  that  is  told  him, 
concerning  things  more  distant,  to  be  false,  and 
forged  to  abuse  him.  I  add,  that  these  men's 
incredulity  is  hence  more  inexcusable,  because  the 
possibiUty  of  such  a  being's  existence,  the  com- 
patibility and  concurrence  of  such  properties  in 
one  thing,  is  (as  we  otherwhere  have  largely 
shewed)  by  a  very  plain  instance  declared,  even  by 
that  being  within  every  man,  which  in  a  degree 
partakes  of  all  those  properties. 

I  shall  leave  this  head  of  discourse,  with  this 
one  remark:  that  they  are  much  mistaken,  who 
place  a  kind  of  wisdom  in  being  very  incredulous, 
and  unwilling  to  assent  to  any  testimony,  how  ftdl 
and  clear  soever:  for  this,  indeed,  is  not  wisdom, 

^  AfiSgit  humo  diyinse  particulam  aurse.-^ 

[Hor.  Sat.  li.  2.  79.] 
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8BBM.  but  the  worst  kind  of  folly.  It  is  folly,  because  it 
'- —  causes  ignorance  and  mistake,  with  all  the  con- 
sequents of  these;  and  it  is  very  bad,  as  being 
accompanied  with  disingenuity,  obstinacy,  rude- 
ness, uncharitableness,  and  the  like  bad  disposi- 
tions; from  which  credulity  itself,  the  other  extreme 
sort  of  folly,  is  exempt.  Compare  we,  I  say,  these 
two  sorts  of  fools;  the  credulous  fool,  who  yields 
his  assent  hastily  upon  any  slight  ground ;  and  the 
suspicious  fool,  who  never  will  be  stirred  by  any 
the  strongest  reason  or  clearest  testimony;  we 
shall  find  the  latter  in  most  respects  the  worst  of 
the  two;  that  his  folly  arises  from  worse  causes, 
hath  worse  adjxmcts,  produces  worse  effects.  Cre- 
dulity may  spring  from  an  airy  complexion,  or 
from  a  modest  opinion  of  one's  self;  suspiciousness 
hath  its  birth  from  an  earthy  temper  of  body,  or 
from  self-conceit  in  the  mind :  that  carries  with  it 
being  civil  and  affable,  and  apt  to  correct  an  error; 
with  this  a  man  is  intractable,  unwilling  to  hear, 
stiff  and  incorrigible  in  his  ignorance  or  mistake: 
that  begets  speed  and  alacrity  in  action;  this  ren- 
ders a  man  heavy  and  dumpish,  slow  and  tedious 
in  his  resolutions  and  in  his  proceedings:  both 
include  want  of  judgment;  but  this  pretending  to 
more  thereof,  becomes  thereby  more  dangerous. 
Forward  rashness,  which  is  the  same  with  that, 
may  sometimes,  like  an  acute  disease,  undo  a  man 
sooner;  but  stupid  dotage,  little  differing  from 
this,  is  (like  a  chronical  distemper)  commonly 
more  mischievous,  and  always  more  hard  to  cure. 
In  fine,  were  men  in  their  other  affairs,  or  in 
ordinary  converse,  so  diflSdent  to  plain  testimony, 
as  some  do  seem  to  be  in  these  matters  concerning 
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Beligion^   they  would  soon  feel  great    inconve-  ^erm. 

nienoeB  to  proceed  thence;  their  business  would 

sticky  their  conversation  would  be  distasteftil;  they 
woidd  be  much  more  oflfensive,  and  no  less  ridi- 
culous than  the  most  credulous  fool  in  the  world. 
While  men  therefore  so  perversely  distrustftd  aflEect 
to  seem  wise,  they  affect  really  to  be  fools;  and 
practise  according  to  the  worst  sort  of  folly. 

Thus  have  I,  although  very  cursorily,  consi- 
dered the  first  kind  of  works  extraordinary  that 
appear  in  the  world:  I  proceed  briefly  to  touch 
the  other  sort,  observable  in  the  transaction  of 
human  affairs;  for  even  in  these  there  do  happen 
things  in  a  sort  miraculous,  or  prodigious;  accord- 
ing to  reasonable  estimation  surpassing  the  com- 
mon efficacy  of  human  causes;  by  which  God  in  a 
language  more  express,  as  it  were,  and  in  a  louder 
tone,  declares  his  presence  and  providence  here; 
so  that  they  must  be  very  deaf  and  stupid,  who 
do  not  from  them  learn  lessons  of  piety  and  re- 
verence toward  God;  who  do  not  in  them  hear 
Heaven  thundering  forth  that  proclamation  to  us 
ail:  Discitejustitiammoniti''.     For  instance, 

I  We  may  observe,  when  anywhere  things 
are  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  iniquity  and  out- 
rage do  extremely  prevail,  so  that  the  most  of 
men's  hves  become  intolerably  grievous,  in  such 
cases  often  the  state  of  things,  how  seemingly 
stable  and  robust  soever,  in  a  manner  sudden  and 
strange,  by  means  to  appearance  small  and  weak, 
to  be  overturned,  and  reduced  to  a  more,  tolerable 
form;  no  strugglings  of  might,  no  fetches  of  poUcy, 
no  circumspection  or  industry  of  man  availing  to 

"  [Virg.  Mn.  vi.  620.] 
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SERM.  uphold  it,   an  invisible  hand   checking  all  such 

—  force,  and  crossing  all  such  devices :  A  stone  cut 

^*°'"'  out  of  the  mountains  without  hands,  (that  is,  a 
slender  instrument  coming  forth  out  of  some  re- 
mote or  secret  place,  without  any  considerable 
influence  of  human  endeavour,)  breaking  in  pieces 
the  iron,  and  the  brass,  the  clay,  the  silver,  and  the 
gold;  there  being  raised  up  instantly  a  Moses, 
or  a  MaccabsBUs;  an  Ehud,  or  a  Gideon;  a  Dion, 
or  a  Timoleon,  by  a  single  stroke,  or  a  sudden 
impression,  to  deliver  oppressed  nations  from 
slavery. 

2  How  many  examples  do  experience  and 
history  aflford  us  of  justice  and  vengeance,  in  ways 
for  their  kind  and  for  their  circumstances  very 
remarkable,  executed  in  the  face  of  the  world  upon 
persons  (such  as  Corah  and  his  fellows,  Senna- 
cherib, Herod,  Brennus)  notoriously  wicked  and 
mischievous,  who  have  outbraved  Heaven  by  their 
impiety,  or  horribly  abused  mankind  by  their  in- 
justice! 

3  Yea,  we  may  take  notice,  that  even  few  of 
those  men,  whose  actions  have  been  illustrious  for 

iv.  17.  greatness  void  of  goodness;  who  have  climbed  to 
height  of  power  and  state  by  the  ruins  and  slaugh- 
ters of  mankind ;  that,  I  say,  few  of  such  persons 
have  departed  off  the  stage  in  peace  or  honour: 
that  Alexander  was  snapt  in  the  flower  of  his  age 
and  glory;  that  Caesar  was  no  sooner  arrived  to 
the  top  of  his  fortune,  than  to  the  bottom  of  his 
life;  neither  having  time  allowed  them  to  enjoy, 
scarce  to  taste  those  fruits  which  they  so  eagerly 
sought  and  toiled  for;  both  perhaps  (one  without 
any  peradventure)  being  speeded  away  by  violent 
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and  treacherous  hands;  not  to  mention  Pompey  serm. 
or  Hannibal,  or  other  such  like  men  of  exorbitant 


ambition,  whose  fortunes  were  so  strangely  changed, 
and  whose  ends  were  so  dismal. 

4  We  may  however  observe,  that  few  great 
tyrants  and  oppressors,  few  persons  insolently  pro- 
fane or  sacrilegious,  have  escaped  the  visible  stroke 
of  Divine  vengeance;  a  stroke  inflicted  in  ways 
not  only  violent,  but  shameful;  and  that  usually 
by  means  most  unexpected,  by  the  hands  of  their 
own  guards,  their  own  servants,  their  own  fiivourites, 
the  very  instruments  of  their  mischief,  and  these 
stirred  up  by  slight  causes,  by  some  httle  disgrace 
or  disgust  received  by  them  from  their  master^ 
What  a  long  black  legend  of  Caligulas,  Neros, 
Domitians,  Commoduses,  Heliogabaluses,  Maxi- 
minuses^,  may  any  man's  observation  even  out  of 
profane  histories  easUy  compose,  of  whom  the  pg.  ixxxiu. 
Divine  justice  in  such  ways  hath  rid  the  world!        '^'  ^^* 

5  I  might  also  mention  the  judgments  of  God 
upon  persons  and  &milies  raised  to  wealth  and 
splendour  of  estate  by  oppression,  fraud,  sacrilege, 
rapine,  or  such  bad  means;  whose  estates  without 
any  visible  ordinary  means  do  moulder  and  decay; 
a  secret  moth  devouring  them;  a  thing  which  falls 
under  common  observation. 

6  The  same  providence  hath  more  clearly  dis- 
covered itself  in  the  strange  detections  of  murders, 
and  other  enormous  mischiefs  committed  in  dark- 
ness, and  revealed  by  ^  light  unaccountably  darted 
from  heaven :  of  whidi  kind  not  only  books,  but 

'  Alexand.  Pherseiu,  ab  uxore  occisufi. — Vid.  Plut.  in  Pelopida, 
ad  fin.  [0pp.  Tom.  ii.  p.  898.  Ed.  Reisk.] 

^  Of  such  as  Bejanas,  Buffinns,  Eutropius,  Sec.  Stilicho,  &o. 
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SEBM.  common  experience  doth  furnish  with  stories  and 

'- —  instances  very  remarkable  both  for  nmnber  and 

weight. 

7  The  like  strange  discoveries  of  plots,  con- 
trived secretly  against  the  public  peace,  and  against 
the  lives  of  princes,  frequently  offer  themselves  in 
story,  and  the  like  experience  suggests  concerning 

Ecci.x.ao.  private  men;  a  bird  of  the  air  carrying  the  voice 
of  the  wicked  traitor  to  the  ears  of  him  who  is 

Hab.  ill  I.  designed  against;  the  stones  of  the  wall  crying 
out  treason  and  murder.  Yea,  generally,  accord- 
ing to  the  Psalmist's  observation,  when  men  have 

Ps.  ixiv.    encouraged  themselves  in  an  evil  matter,  and  have 

^'  ^'  communed  about  laying  snares  privily,  saying, 
who  shall  see  them?  God  doth  shoot  at  them 
with  an  arrow,  suddenly  they  are  wounded :  so 
that  all  men  have  reason,  as  he  adds  they  will  do, 

ver.  9.  to  fear,  and  to  declare  the  work  of  Gkxi,  if  they 
wisely  consider  his  doing :  and  himself  had  reason 

Ps.  ix.  16.  to  pronounce  in  another  place ;  The  Lord  is  knovm 
by  the  judgment  that  he  executeth ;  the  wicked  is 
snared  in  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 

8  I  might  adjoin  the  remarkable  providences 
which  also  occur,  concerning  the  recompenses  and 
encouragements  of  virtue*;  in  the  protecting  good 
men  from  imminent  dangers,  delivering  them  from 
grievous  straits,  supplying  them  in  extreme  needs, 
prospering  them  in  their  tmdertakings,  raising  them 
(as  Joseph,  David,  Daniel,  &c.)  by  wonderful  means 
to  wealth  and  dignity,  for  their  own  encourage- 
ment, or  for  public  benefit;  concerning  which  oc- 

Pb.  cvii.     currences  the  Psalmist  had  reason  to  say,  WIioso 

'  /  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old;  yet  have  I  not  Hen  ike 
righteous  forsaken.'^Ps.  zxxvii.  26. 
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is  wise  will  observe  these  things,  and  they  shall  serm. 

understand  the  hvinghindness  of  the  Lord,  '- — 

These  considerations,  with  divers  others  of  the 
same  kind,  grounded  on  Providence,  I  must  con- 
fess have  not,  singly  taken,  the  greatest  force  and 
evidence  to  infer  our  purpose,  nor  can  they  with 
the  same  assurance  and  peremptoriness  be  urged 
to  every  adversary  or  disbeliever,  as  some  otiier 
arguments  may;   those,  which  we  have  formerly 
insisted   on,  drawn  from  nature.     For  in  nature, 
all  causes  there  being  themselves  destitute  of  im- 
mediate reason  or  choice^  and  subject  to  no  chance 
or  contingency,  (properly  so  called,)  we  may,  in- 
deed, confidently  ascribe  all  eflfects,  in  which  any 
reason  or  coimsel  doth  appear,  whether  ordinary  or 
extraordinary,  to  Divine  efficacy**;  there  being  no 
other  cause,  to  which  we  can  reasonably  impute 
them:    but  in  human  affairs,  seeing  man  is  an 
understanding  and  free  agent,  and  few  effects  hap- 
pen without  some  act  of  his  intervening,  there 
can  hardly  occur  any  passage,  how  rare  and  strange 
soever,   which   our  incredulous  adversaries,  with 
some  kind  of  colour  or  plausible  shift,  will  not  be 
ready  to  attribute  unto  some  reach  of  man's  wit, 
or  to.  some  capricio  of  his  humour,  or  to  some 
unaccountable  casualty,  incident  to  matters  of  this 
kind ;  (as  we  see  the  Philistines  were  apt  to  impute  i  Sam.  vi. 
the  plague  of  emerods  to  chance;  the  Israelites  did  Numb. 
presently  charge  that  terrible  judgment  on  Corah  *^'  ^^' 
and  his  compUces  upon  Moses  and  Aaron).     And 
commonly  Divine  and  human  influences  upon  these 

*  Vid.  Claud,  in  Ruffin.  lib.  i.  init.  eleganter  hac  do  ro  dis- 
Berentem. 

^  Vid.  Sen.  de  Provid.  init. 
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SEBM.  eflEects  (even  as  in  nature  the  influences  of  Heaven 

IX  .  . 
'- —  and  of  inferior  particular  causes)  are  so  complicated 

and  interwoven  together,  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  to  separate  the  bounds  of  Providence 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  to  discern  what  God 
performs  by  usual  instruments,  what  by  his  imme- 
diate hand.    As  also  the  actions  of  the  wisest  men 
are  often  grounded  upon  reasons  remote  from,  and 
impenetrable  by  vulgar  conceit;  so  are  the  reasons 
of  God's  proceedings  with  men  various  and  often 
mysterious;  above  the  reach  of  our  capacity  with 
distinction  to  apprehend  them:   as  who,  for  in- 
stance, can  oft^entimes  readily  distinguish  between 
God's  merciful  patience  toward  bad  men,  and  his 
gracious  recompensing  the  good;  between  God's 
just  vengeance  on  the  one  sort,  and  his  fatherly 
correction  of  the  other;   between  his  reclaiming 
one  from  vice,  either,  as  particular  circumstances 
require,  by  adverse  or  prosperous  events,  and  his 
trying  or  exercising  the  other's  virtue  by  the  like 
proceedings?     Who  can  distinguish  between  what 
is  performed  or  permitted  upon  general  or  upon 
particular  accounts;  in  respect  to  the  pubUc,  or  in 
regard  to  private  men ;  in  relation  to  present  times, 
or  to  posterity;    upon  absolute  and  immediate 
accounts,  or  in  order  to  some  fiirther,  more  remote 
designs?    Who,  I  say,  can  pretend  skill  enough  to 
define  what  or  how  much  is  best  to  be  done  in 
these  cases;  when  it  is  fit  to  allow  men  to  proceed 
in  the  use  of  their  freedom,  when  to  interrupt 
them?    Who,  but  he  that  exactly  knows  the  hmits 
of  just  and  fit,  the  qualities  and  tempers  of  men, 
the  state  and  circumstances  of  every  thing? 
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I  add,  that  God's  governance  of  things  hath  serm. 
no  complete  issue  here ;  that  this  is  not  the  only '- — 


nor  the  chief  place  of  dispensing  rewards  and 
punishments ;  that  things  are  but  doing  here,  and 
not  done ;  in  a  progress  and  tendency  toward  some- 
what beyond,  not  in  a  state  of  final  resolution  or 
perfection :  wherefore  as  we  cannot  fiilly  judge  of 
an  artificial  work  by  its  first  draughts,  nor  of  a 
poem  by  some  scenes,  but  must  stay  till  all  is 
finished  and  acted  through ;  so  we  cannot  so  clearly 
discern  the  entire  wisdom  and  justice  of  Divine 
dispensations  here;  not  till  that  day,  when,  as 
St  Paul  teUs  us,  God's  SiKaioKpuria,  His  righteous  Rom.  y.  5. 
judgment  shall  he  made^  apparent.  Whence  dis- 
course grounded  upon  present  events  may  not 
prove  so  convincing  or  satisfactory,  except  xmto  the 
children  of  wisdom,  who  by  a  sharper  sense  canPs-x.  5; 
discover  even  the  smaller  lines  and  more  occult 
tracts  of  God's  hand ;  who  with  an  especial  attention 
and  sagacity  do,  as  the  Prophet  expresseth  it, 
regard  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  consider  the  xxviii.  5. 
operations  of  his  hands.  However,  the  frequent  i«/'  ^* 
occurrences  in  human  affairs  of  passages,  such  as 
we  mentioned,  so  rare  and  remarkable,  if  they  do 
not,  singly  and  solitarily  taken,  thoroughly  serve 
to  demonstrate  the  hypothesis  of  Divine  providence, 
yet  at  least  they  do  much  favour  and  strengthen  it, 
being  very  congruous  thereto.  Supposing  such  a 
Providence,  it  is  most  probable  (I  may  say  neces- 
sary) that  such  events  would  happen ;  whence  there 
can  be  no  absurdity  in  ascribing  them  thereto,  but 
much  of  reason  in  doing  it.  They  are  Digni  vindice 
nodi^,  difficulties  not  otherwise  easily  resolved,  and 

°  [Hor.  Ep,  ad  Pis.  191.] 
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SEBii.  therefore  God  may  be  moBt  fitly  introduced^  as  the 
most  probable  cause  of  them ;  if  strict  discourse 


camiot  compel  us,  yet  ingenuity  will  incline  us,  and 

Ps.  cvii.    wisdom  will  oblige  us,  to  do  so :   They  thai  are 

briv.  5, 7;  tme  wiU  consider  these  things^  and  they  shaU  under- 

stand  the  lovingkindness  (I  add,  and  also  both  the 

xdi.  6.      wisdom  and  power)  of  the  Lord :   A  brutish  man 

knoweth  not,  neither  doth  a  fool  understand  this, 

saith  the  Psalmist,  concerning  the  proceedings  of 

providence. 

But  however  general  providence  doth  work  in 
convincing  some,  particular  providence  will  at  least 
produce  that  effect  in  many  :  for  I  dare  appeal  to 
most  men  (to  those  especially,  who  have  ever  had 
any  fear  of  God,  or  sense  of  goodness  in  them,)  if, 
sometime  or  other,  in  their  lives,  they  have  not  in 
their  pressing  needs  and  straits  (especially  upon 
their  addresses  to  God  for  help)  found  help  and 
comfort  conveyed  unto  them  by  an  insensible  hand ; 
if  they  have  not  sometimes  in  a  manner  unaccount- 
able escaped  imminent  dangers;  if  they  have  not  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty  and  devotion  toward 
God  experienced  a  comfort  more  than  ordinary; 
if  they  cannot  to  some  events  of  their  life  aptly 
P8.zxziy.  apply  those  observations  of  the  Psalmist:  This 
c5civ.  I's,  poo^  ^'^^  cried,  and  the  Lord  heard  him,  and 
'^'  delivered  him  ovi  of  his  troubles :  The  angd  of  the 

Lord  encampeth  round  about  them  that  fear  him, 
and  delivereth  them :  0  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord 
is  good.  0  taste  and  see ;  he  appeals  to  experience ; 
he  supposes  the  Divine  goodness  may  be  seen  and 
felt ;  that  surely  will  be  a  most  efficacious  argument 
I  John  V.  of  God's  existence  and  providence.  And  so  it  is, 
indeed,  to  all  good  men,  for  whose  comfort  and 
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confirmation  it  is  chiefly  mentioned,  though  it  is  sebm. 
not  likely  to  have  much  influence  upon  them  who  '— 


have  alienated  themselves  from  God,  and  driven 
him  out  of  their  thoughts;  except  they  should Pb. x. 4. 
(beyond  what  can  be  expected  from  them)  be  so 
civil  and  candid,  as  to  believe  the  testimony  of 
others,  who  assert  this  great  truth  unto  them  from 
their  own  inward  conscience  and  experience. 

But  let  thus  much  serve,  at  present,  for  the 
shewing  that  God  doth,  as  our  Lord  tells  us, 
hitherto  work  ;  and  consequently  that,  as  we  thence 
meant  to  infer,  God  doth  exist. 


B.  8.  VOL.  V.  il) 
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®6e  ipatjer. 
SERMON   X*. 

I  BELIEVE   IN  GOD   THE   FATHER. 


X. 


Eph.  IV.   6. 
One  God  and  Faiher  of  cUL 

8EBM.  Ft  have  formerly  discoursed  concerning  the 
lJ-  nature  of  that  belief  which  we  here  profess:  I 
did  also  endeavour  by  several  arguments  to  evince 
the  truth  and  credibility  of  the  first  article  of 
our  Creed,  which  is,  indeed,  the  foundation  of  all 
the  rest,  and  of  all  Religion,  that  there  is  one 
God.     I  proceed  to  the  following  parts : — 

The  Father. 
The  appellation  of  God  not  improperly  taken, 
(as  when  it  is  attributed  to  creatures,  upon  some . 
resemblance  in  nature  or  office  which  they  bear  to 
the  supreme  God,)  but  relating  to  him  who  only, 
truly,  and  properly  is  styled  God,  is  sometimes 
put  absolutely,  sometime  hath  a  relative  appo- 
sition going  along  with  it.  Being  absolutely  or 
singly  put,  it  sometimes  refers,  by  way  of  emi- 
nency,   particularly  to   the    first    Person    in  the 

*  [Of  the  introdactory  portion  of  this  sermon,  comprised  within 
brackets,  the  first  and  last  paragraphs  are  most  probably  additions 
by  Tillotson ;  the  remainder  has  been  sapplied  from  Barrow's 
Shorter  Exposition  of  the  Creed.] 
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blessed  and  glorious  Trinity;  as  when  Christ  is  sbbm. 

caUed  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the '- — 

Spirit  of  God;  when  God  is  put  in  distinction  from 
the  other  Persons:  when,  for  instance,  it  is  said. 
That  they  may  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent :  Blessed  he  God 
and  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  The 
Word  was  with  God :  To  serve  the  living  and  true 
God,  and  to  wait  for  his  Son  from  heaven :  and 
in  that  form  of  blessing.  The  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  comr 
munion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  with  you  dH :  but 
commonly  it  is  to  be  understood  for  God  essen- 
tially considered,  (according  to  the  Divine  essence 
common  to  all  three  Persons,)  to  whom  in  that 
respect  all  the  Divine  attributes  agree,  and  from 
whom  all  Divine  operations  {absolute  et  ad  extra) 
do  jointly  proceed.  And  to  this  sense  or  notion 
we  harve  hitherto  supposed  that  the  name  of  God 
might  be  here  applied.  For,  that  there  is  one 
God,  having  such  essential  attributes,  is  the  first 
principle  and  foundation  of  all  Beligion,  which 
we  must  therefore  suppose,  if  not  directly  ex*- 
pressed,  yet  at  least  sufficiently  implied  in  the 
Creed. 

And  supposing  the  word  in  part  doth  imply 
this  sense,  the  attribute  or  title  of  Father  doth 
upon  many  accounts  truly  and  properly  belong  to 
God,  (God  absolute  and  essential,)  in  relation  to 
all  things  generally,  and  to  some  things  particu- 
larly; especially,  which  is  the  most  fixdtftil  con*- 
sideration,  in  respect  to  ourselves. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  accounts  upon  which, 
then  the  terms  (or  objects)  in  relation  to  which 

19—8 
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8ERM.  God  is  so  called;  then  let  us  apply  the  considerar 
1 —  tion  to  practice. 


One  God  and  Father  qfaU.'] 

Every  attribute,  every  title,  every  relation  of 
God  doth  ground  an  obligation,  doth  afford  an 
inducement  to  good  practice ;  but  none  other  doth 
ground  higher  obligation,  or  yieldeth  stronger 
inducement  to  all  kinds  of  obedience,  than  doth 
this  of  Father,  which  here,  and  frequently  other- 
where in  Holy  Scripture,  is  ascribed  to  Grod :  unto 
which  purpose,  of  exciting  us  to  good  practice,  (to 
all  good  practice  generally,  and  particularly  to 
some  kinds  thereof,)  I  do  now  intend  to  apply  the 
consideration  thereof:  but  first  let  us  consider  in 
what  respects,  or  upon  what  grounds,  this  title  is 
attributed  to  God;  then  let  us  reflect  somewhat 
upon  the  term,  in  respect  to  which  God  is  styled 
Father  of  all,  that  is,  in  a  larger  sense  of  all  things, 
in  a  stricter  sense  of  all  persons,  in  the  most  re- 
strained sense  of  all  us  Christians. 

The  title  of  Father  is  upon  several  accounts 
commonly  given  to  things;  one  is  causality;  for 
the  efficient  cause,  or  author  of  anything,  is  called 
its  father;  any  work  is  said  to  be  the  child,  or 
offspring  of  him   that  maketh   or  inventeth  it; 
Job         Hath  the  rain  a  father ,  (or.  Who  is  father  of  the 
xxxvui.«  ;  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  L33!.  render  it,)  or  who  hath  begotten 
the  drops  of  the  dew  ?  saith  God  in  Job :  another 
xxix.  i6;    ground  thereof  is  sustenance,  or  preservation;  so 
""• '®-    Job  saith  of  himself,  that  he  was  a  father  to  the 
poor  and  fatherless,  because  he  yielded  them  pro- 
tection and  relief;  so,  Roma patrem patrics  Cicero- 
nem   libera    dixit,   Bome    called    Cicero    father, 
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because   he  preserved   it  from    the  attempts  of  serm. 

wicked  conspirators  against  its  liberty  and  safety : 

education  also  and  instruction  entitle  to  this  name; 
whence  St  Paul  calleth  Timothy  and  Philemon,  i  Tim.  i. «. 
the    Corinthians    and    Galatians,   whom   he   had  yo.  *^ 
instructed  in  the   Christian  faith,   his   children :  Jg^®'- *^' 
lastly,  governance,  attended  with  beneficent  afieo-  ^^  *^-  '^• 
tion  and  care,  doth  found  this  appellation ;  whence 
princes   are  usually  styled  the  fiithers  of  their 
country,  being  supposed  to  desire  and  to  provide 
for  the  public  good;  so  we  have  the  fathers  ofjoeh.  xix. 
tribes,  that  is,  the  principal  persons  of  them,  who  Al  i. 
did  preside  over  them:  I  do  omit  antiquity  and 
age,  for  which  we  know  that  persons  are  vulgarly 
called  fathers. 

Upon  all  these  accounts  it  is  plain,  that  the 
title  of  Universal  Father  may  truly  be  ascribed 
unto  God;  especially  in  respect  to  ourselves,  who 
may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  all  other 
objects,  as  comprehending  in  us  somewhat  common 
to  them  all :  God  in  some  of  those  respects  is  the 
Father  of  all  things,  or  of  us  as  beings;  God  is 
more  especially  the  Father  of  intelligent  beings, 
and  of  us  as  such;  God  is  the  Father  of  all  men, 
of  all  good  men,  and  peculiarly  of  Christians; 
which  respects  all  of  them  do  or  should  concur  in 
us.  Let  us  survey  those  particulars  somewhat 
distinctly,  then  apply  them  as  obligations  and 
inducements  to  good  practice. 

I  God  is  the  Father  of  all  things,  or  of  us  as  Acts  xviL 
creatures;  as  the   efficient  cause  and   creator  of xw.  15. 
them  all:  He  made  the  world,  as  St  Paul  telleth f^ :  ^^^' 
the  Athenians,  and  all  things  therein;  He  ^^wi-^^fii; 
mandedj  saith  the  Psalmist,  and  they  were  created;  "»>»•  ^* 
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SEBM.  The  world  and  the  Jvlness  thereof j   (that  is^  all 
wherewith  it  is  replenished,  and  which  it  contains,) 


iBai.  ixvi.  he  hath  founded  them;  All  these  things^  saith  God 
*'  ^'  ^  '  in   the    Prophet,   hath  'mine  hand    made :    and 

rion/TiJy  Kal  llaTepa  rovSe  rod  irairroy,  The  Maker  and 

Father  of  this  universe,  even  Plato*  styleth  God. 

God  is  also  the  Father  of  all  things,  because  he 

Heb.  L  3.  preserveth  and  sustaineth  them  by  his  power;  He, 

saith  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  beareth  up  aU 

Pb,  oxiviu.  things  by  the  word  of  his  power ;  He,  saith  the 

'  Psalmist,  hath  establi^ed  them,  for  ever  and  ever; 

he  Tnade  a  decree  which  shall  not  pass,  by  virtue  of 

which  they  subsist :  also  because  he  by  a  continual 

oiv. 47,48;care  doth  provide  for  them:  They  all,  saith  the 

^  ^*  '**    Psalmist,  wait  upon  him,  that  he  mmj  give  them 

their  meat  in  due  season ;  what  he  giveth  them,  they 

gather ;  he  openeth  his  hand,  they  are  filled  with 

good:  he  also  govemeth,  and  containeth  them  in 

iMd.zi.i6.  good  order ;  for.  His  kingdom  ruleth  over  all;  and, 

SlTJ;'^'  Whatsoever  the  Lord  pleaseih,  that  doeth  he  in 

a^ii.15;  ^^^^^  ^^  earth:  all  this  he  doeth  with  goodness 

^^-  9-     and  affection,  for.  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all 

his  works :  whence  even  among  Pagans'*  the  word 

Pater  absolutely  put,  did  signify   the  Supreme 

God,    they   understanding   thereby  the    Author, 

Preserver,  and  Governor  of  all  things;  and  Pater 

omnipotens  is  the  periphrasis,  whereby  the  wisest 

poet  doth  usually  express  God. 

2  More  especially  God  is  the  Father  of  intel- 
Heb.m9.  lectual  beiugs;  he  is  styled  The  Father  of  spirits: 

•  Tim.  [28  0.] 

^  0  Pater,  et  Rex  Jupiter. — Hor.  Sat.  n.  1.  [43.] 

Pater  ipso  colendi 
Haud  facilem  esse  Tiam  Toluit. — Virg.  Georg.  i.  121. 
*0  irarcp  i;/iffrfp«,  Kpoptdff,  virarc  Kp€t6trr»v, — Hom.  U.  Tm.  31. 
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paxticulaxly  the  angels  in  way  of  excellency  are  serm. 

called  the  sons  of  God:  There  was  a  day  when  the 

sons  of  God  came  to  present  themselves  before  the  2^'  *^^' 
Lord :  and,  When  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  ^^^il 
and  aU  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy;  in  which 
place  of  Job  the  TiXX.  have  ayyeXoi  iiov,  my 
angds;  (although  perhaps  there  all  God's  creatures 
may  be  understood  rejoicing  and  exulting^  as  it 
were,  in  their  being  newly  by  the  goodness  of 
their  Maker  conferred  on  them :)  again,  Who,  saith  p«-  ixmx. 
the  Psalmist,  in  heaven  can  be  compared  unto  the : ' 
Lordf  who  among  the  sons  of  the  mighty  can  be 
likened  unto  the  Lord?  the  sons  of  the  mighty;  it 
is  in  the  Hebrew*^,  the  sons  of  God,  and  so  the 
liXX.  render  it;  and  what  precedeth,  who  in 
heaven,  doth  make  it,  as  it  seems,  best  interpret- 
able  of  the  angels.  Of  such  beings  God  is  more 
especially  the  Father,  because  he  did  produce 
them  in  a  more  excellent  manner;  for  other  things 
he  made  as  it  were  by  his  hand,  these  he  breathed 
out  of  his  mouth;  as  it  is  said  of  Adam,  when 
God  infused  his  soul  into  his  body,  that  (rod  Gen.  a.  7. 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  because 
they  more  nearly  resemble  God  in  their  nature 
and  properties,  (in  spirituaUty,  and  independence 
upon  matter;  in  life,  and  self-moving;  in  immor- 
tality, and  perpetuity  of  being;  in  understanding, 
and  wisdom;  in  will,  and  goodness;  or  in  a 
capacity  at  least  of  such  perfections;)  because  also 
he  ruleth  them  in  a  nobler  way;  a  way,  not  of 
blind  and  constrained  obedience,  but  of  wise  and 
free  choice,  according  to  laws  of  justice,  by  obliga- 
tions of  ingenuity;  because  he  likewise  beareth  a 
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SERM.  more  dear  affection  unto  them,  and  a  peculiar  care 
over  them :  in  respect  to  these  beings,  indeed,  the 


40, 


relation  of  fether  is  more  proper,  because  they 
Ps.  dii.  only  can  be  sensible  thereof,  and  capable  to  render 
the  duties  of  piety,  gratitude,  and  willing  obedi- 
ence suitable  thereto;  Rational  beings,  saith  an 
Ethnic  Philosopher,  are  the  sons  of  God,  because 
they  only  are  naturaUy  fib  to  converse  tuith  God, 
being  conjoined  to  him  by  participation  of  reason^ : 
and  thus,  indeed,  even  the  Pagan  Theologers,  com- 
monly from  primitive  general  tradition  we  may 
suppose,  did  conceive  the  Supreme  God  to  be  the 
Father  of  the  gods,  (intending  not  such  gods  as 
were  of  man's  devising,  creatures  deified  by  the 
flattery  or  fondness  of  the  vulgar,  but  of  higher 
rank,  answering  to  our  angels,  whom  they  sup- 
posed as  to  approach  in  excellency  of  nature 
nearest  to  God,  so  to  have  derived  their  being 
from  him,  and  to  attend  constantly  upon  him, 
partaking  of  his  glory,  and  observing  his  pleasure ;) 
whence  Divitm  Pater,  Father  of  the  gods,  is  a 
common  periphrasis,  or  title  of  God  among  them ; 
and  particularly  in  the  TimcBus  of  Plato  there  is 
an  oration  which  he  representeth  Gx)d  making 
unto  those  creatures  presently  upon  their  creation, 
beginning  thus;  O  ye  chief  gods,  of  whom  I  am 
the  Framer  and  Father^ ;  concerning  which  gods 
that  which  he  can  say,  he  pretendeth  to  deduce 
from  ancient  original  tradition.  But  to  come 
nearer  to  our  more  particular  concernment. 

*Ori  Koivmpuv  fi6vov  ravra  fre^vxc  r^   Oc^  rtjs  avva»a<rTpo<pijsy 
Kara  rhv  \6yov  In  monkey lUvau — Epict.  Diss.  I.  9.  [6.] 

•  B€o\  $€Wf  Jy  €y«  btifuovpyot  irar^p  re  ejpywir  a  di  ifiov  y€y6fitpa 
aXvra  tfiov  y  t$€\ovTos» — Tim.  [41  A«] 
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3    God   is   the   Father,   in    a  more  especial  serm. 

manner,  of  mankind :  Have  we  not,  saith  the  Pro- '■ — 

phet,  one  Father  f  hath  not  one  God  created  t^^f  ^*^"'*®' 
and  Adam  is  called  The  son  ofGody  the  genealogy  Luke  iu. 
of  all  men  terminating  in  him ;  and,   We  are  aU  ijtB  xvii. 
God^s  offspring,  saith  St  Paul:  we  are  so,  for  that  j^'jj^^-g 
His  hands  made  and  fashioned  our  bodies;  and^»-^^™^- 
for  that  He  formed  our  spirit  within  vs,  as  the  Zflljh.  xii. 
Prophet  speaketh.     He  made  us  after  his  own  pb.  xxxiii. 
image,  so  as  signally  to  represent  and  resemble  ^.  i.  ,^7. 
himself,  in  properties  of  nature,  and  in  eminence  of 
condition;  in  this  great  family  of  visible  creatures 
he  hath  assigned  unto  us  the  principal  station,  so 
that  other  creatures   there  are   but  as  servants 
waiting  on  us;  we  are  as  children,  depending  only 
on  him;  he  hath  shewed  an  especial  tenderness  of 
aflTection  and  good-will  toward  us,  in  providing  for 
us  all  manner  of  needful  sustenance  and  comfort- 
able accommodation;   continually  watching   over 
us  for  our  good,  and  holding  us  up,  as  the  Psalmist  Pa.  ixxi.6. 
speaketh,  from  our  mother's  womb;  bestowing  on 
us  good  education,  (instructing  us  by  the  light  of 
nature,  or  dictates  of  natural  reason  and  conscience, 
by  civil  conversation,  by  the  precepts  of  wise  men, 
and  examples  of  virtuous  persons,  by  providential 
encouragements    to    good,   and   determents  from 
evil;  together  with  the  secret  whispers,  advices, 
and  motions  of  his  grace ;)  bearing  with  excessive 
patience  our  infirmities,  miscarriages,  and  ofiences ; 
using  seasonable  and  moderate  chastisements  to 
reclaun  us  from  bad  courses  to  those  which  our 
duty  and  our  advantage  do  require;  in  short,  all 
God's  dealings  and  demeanour  toward  mankind  do 
argue  in  him  a  paternal  regard  thereto:  whence 
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BEBM.  even  the  blind  Heathens  discerned  and  acknow- 

ledged  this  general  relation  of  God  to  men;  and, 

Gentis  humancB  Pater,  atque  custos^  (O  Father, 
and  keeper  of  mankind!)  was  an  invocation  suit- 
able to  their  notion  concerning  him :  from  him . 
they  deduced  our  original*;  to  him  they  ascribed 
the  formation  of  our  bodies,  so  ftdl  of  wonderful 
artifice;  from  him  they  affirm  our  souls  to  be 
extracted;  from  his  goodness  and  care  they  sup- 
posed all  the  conveniences  of  life  which  we  enjoy 
to  be  derived;  they  conceived  him  to  bear  a  kind 
afiection  unto  man,  and  to  have  a  constant  care 
over  him^;  as  by  many  express  testimonies  might 
be  shewed,  and  from  their  practices  evidently  may 
be  inferred. 

4  Further,  yet  more  especially  God  is  the 
Father  of  all  good  men';  such  a  relation  being 
yet  built  upon  higher  grounds  and  respects;  for 
as  good  they  have  another  original  fit)m  him; 

I  Pet.  i.  virtue  springeth  in  their  hearts  from  a  heavenly 
seed;  that  emendation  and  perfection  of  nature  is 
produced  by  his  grace  enlightening  and  quickening 
them :  they  are  images  of  him,  resembling  him  in 
judgment  and  disposition  of  mind,  in  will  and 
purpose,  in  action  and  behaviour;  the  which  re- 
^^^  ^     semblances  do  argue  them  to  be  the  sons  of  God, 

44,45.      and,  indeed,  do  constitute  them  such:   for.  Love 

'  Hor.  Carm.  i.  12.  [49.]  Vid.  Epict.  Diss.  i.  3.  [The  passage 
is  giren  at  length,  p.  310  of  this  Tolume.] 

>  Omnes  si  ad  primam  originem  revocentur,  a  diis  sunt. — Sen. 
Ep.  XLIT.  [I.] 

Divinitas,  unde  omnes  animos  haustos,  aat  acceptos,  aut  lihatos 
haberemus. — Cic.  de  Div.  [11. 11,  26.] 

^  Garior  est  illis  honio,quam  sibi. — [Jut.  Sat.  z.  850.] 

*  Bonus  Tir  sine  Deo  nemo  est. — Sen.  Epist  zu.  [2.] 
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your  enemies,  saith  our  Lord,  hless  those  that  curse  serm. 
you,  do  good  to  those  that  hate  you — that  you  may 


be  the  sons  of  your  Faster  in  heaven ;  and,  Love  Luke  tI. 
your  enemies^  and  do  good,  and  lend,  expecting^' 
nothing  thence;   and  your  reward  shall  he  great, 
and  ye  shall  be  the  sons  of  the  Most  High.     Imita- 
tion of  God  in  goodness  and  beneficence  doth,  we 
see,  found  a  filial  relation  unto  God :  to  such  God 
answerably  doth  bear  a  paternal  kindness  and 
compassion;  for.  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  chUr'PB.cm. 
dren,  so,  saith  the  Psalmist,  the  Lord  pitieth  them  '^* 
that  fear  him.     He  in  all  respects  dealeth  with 
them  as  with  his  children ;  m  vioi^  irpoa<f>€p€Tai,  as  Heb.  xii. 
the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  speaketh:  he  teacheth  ^' 
and  guideth  them  with  wholesome  advice  upon  all 
occasions;   for,    What  man  is  he  that  feareth  thcPs.  xxr. 
Lord?  him  shall  he  teach  in  the  way  that  he  shall "' 
choose;  and.  The  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  mtvii.  13. 
by  the  Lord:  he  gently  reproveth  and  correcteth 
them  ;    Whom,  saith  the  Wise  Man,  God  loveth  he  Prov.  fii 
correcteth,  even  as  a  father  the  son  in  whom  he '  ' 
ddighteth:   he  maintaineth  them  with  all  needful 
sustenance  and  accommodation  without  their  care 
or  trouble;  for,  Take  no  care,  saith  our  Saviour,  Matt.  vi. 
saying.    What  shall  we  eatf  or.    What  shall  we^;,,. 
drink  f  or.  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  f— for 
your  heavenly  Father  knoweih  that  ye  have  need  of 
all  these  things;  he  so  knoweth  and  considereth 
it,  as  to  provide,  that  There  shall  not  be,  as  the  pa.  xxxiv. 
Psalmist  afl&rmeth,  any  want  unto  them  that  fear^]^^  „. 
him:   he  protecteth  them  from  all  danger,  sup- 
porteih  them  in  all  distress,  and  rescueth  them 
from  all  mischief;  for.  His  eyes  are  open  upon  the  xxxiii.  18, 
righteous — to  deliver  his  soul  from  death,  and  to  '^* 
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SBRM.  keep  him  alive  in  famine;  he  keepeih  all  his  hones, 
— '--—  so  that  none  of  them  is  broken — though  he  fall,  he 
^^.xxxiv.  ^f^j^  ^^^  utterly  be  cast  down,  for  the  Lord  up- 
^^^'.i^jhcldeih  him  with  his  hand;  many  are  his  affiio- 
tions,  but  the  Lord  ddivereth  him  out  of  all.  Such 
paternal  affections  doth  God  bear,  such  paternal 
acts  doth  he  exercise,  toward  good  men;  the  which 
even  Pagan  wise  men  did  apprehend;  of  whom 
one  thus  expresseth  himself;  God,  saith  he,  hath 
a  fatherly  mind  toward  good  men,  and  strongly 
loveth  them.... Between  them  and  God  there  is  a 
friendship  which  virtue  doth  conciliate;  a  fHend- 
ship,  do  I  say?  yea,  a  kindred  and  similitude; 
for  that  a  good  mxin  is  Gods  disciple  and  imitator, 
and  his  true  offspring,  whom  that  Tnagnificenl 
Father,  no  softly  exacter  of  virtue,  doth,  after  the 
mAxnner  of  severe  parents,  educate  hardly^. 

5   We  may  ftirther  observe,  that  God  in  his 
proceedings   with  men,    whereby  he  particularly 
designeth  to  contain  them  within  bounds  of  duty, 
and  thereby  to  lead  them  unto  happiness,  delighteth 
to  represent  himself  under  this  obliging  and  en- 
dearing relation:   thus  he  did  in   regard  to  his 
ancient  people  upon  all  occasions  express  himself; 
Eoin.ix.4-  Who  are  Israelites,  whose  is  the  adoption,  saith 
St   Paul,    reckoning   this   as   the   first   of  those 
ExoAiv    P^'^^S^  which  appertain  to  the  Jews:   it  was 
«j,  «3.      the   commission  to   Moses;    Thou  shalt  say  unto 

^  [Patrium  habet  Dous  adrersus  bonos  yiros  animum,  ot  illos 
forticer  axnat ....  Inter  bonos  viroH  ac  Dcum  amicitia  est,  con- 
ciliante  yirtute.  Amicitiam  dico?  immo  etiam  necessitudo  ct 
similitado ;  quoniam  quidem  bonus  ipse  tempore  tantum  a  Deo 
differt,  discipulus  ejus,  semulatorque,  et  rera  progenies:  quoin 
parens  illo  magnificus,  rirtutum  non  lenis  exactor,  sicut  seven 
putres,  duriua  cducat.]  Sen.  de  Prov.  cap.  u.  4.  Vid.  cap.  i.  5. 
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Pharaohy  Thus  saiththe  Lord,  Israel  is  my  son,  even  serm. 

tnyjirsthom ;  and  I  say  unto  thee,  Let  my  son  go, ! 

that  he  Tnay  serve  me :  Moses  also,  foreseeing  how 
that  people  would  misbehave  themselves,  doth  thus 
in  Gods  name  expostulate  with  them;   Do  yowoeut. 
thus  requite  the  Lord,  O  foolish  people  and  unwise  ?  *""'  ^' 
is  not  he  thy  Father  that  bought  thee  ?  hajQi  he  not 
made  thee,  and  established  thee?    Of  the  Rock  that 
begat  thee  thou  art  unmindful,  and  hast  forgotten 
God  that  formed  thee:  David  also  thus  addresseth 
himself  to  God  in  their  behalf:   Blessed  be  thou,  i  Chron, 
Lord  God  of  Israel  our  Father,  for  ever  and  ever ;  ™^"  '^' 
thine,  0  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty:  and, 
Doubtless,  saith  Isaiah,  thou  art  our  Father,  though  imi.  ixUi. 
Abraham  be  ignxyrant  of  us,  and  Israel  acknowledge  iut.  4,24; 
us  not;  thou,  0  Lord,  art  our  Father,  our  i2e-*^^'^ 
deemer;  thy  name  is  from  everlasting :  and,  /  am,  jer.  xxxi. 
saith  God  in  Jeremiah,  a  Father  to  Israel,  and^^^' 
Ephraim  is  my  frstbom ;  Is  Fphraim  my  dear 
son,  is  he  a  pleasant  child  ?  {He  is,  the  LXX.  render 
it,  in  way  of  assertion,  not  of  interrogation.) 

6  But  in  the  Christian  dispensation  God  more 
signally  representeth  himself  in  this  quality  and 
notion.  God  herein  treateth  us,  not  so  much  as 
our  Lord  and  Master,  with  imperious  rigour  and 
awfulness,  as  our  Father,  with  most  gracious  con- 
descension, and  allurements  of  kindness:  our  Lord  Heb.i]. n. 
(the  only  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  infinitely  most 
peculiar  and  high)  was  not,  saith  the  Apostle, 
ashamed  to  call  us  brethren;  Go,  said  our  Lord,  John xx. 
for  instance  of  that  gracious  condescension,  to  my 
brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my 
Father,  and  to  your  Father;   both  my  God,  and 
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SERM.  your  God :  and  such  are  the  advantages  peculiar 
.  to  Christians,  grounding  this  relation  toward  them, 


that  St  Paul,  comparing  our  state  in  regard  to 
GaLiv.  7;  God  with  that  of  the  Jews,  doth  thus  infer;  So 
that  thou  (O  Christian)  art  not  now  a  servant,  but 
a  son:  so  it  is  asserted,  and  accordingly  (which 
is  worth  our  while  distinctly  to  observe)  all  the 
performances  of  God  toward  us,  and  in  our  behalf, 
are  of  such  a  nature,  and  are  set  out  in  such  terms, 
as  do  ground  and  import  this  relation :  for, 

1  The  reception  of  a  believer  into  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  privileges  and  advantages  which 

iv-  5. .       Christianity  tendereth,  is  termed  uioOeaia,  the  mak- 

ii.  19.  *  '  ing  him  a  son ;  the  adopting  him  into  God's  family, 

15.  *^"*  the  conferring  upon  him  the  title  and  quality  of 

God's  child ;  together  with  the  internal  disposition 

of  mind,  and  the  liberty  of  access  and  intercourse, 

John i. n.  which  do  suit  that  relation:   Whosoever,  saith  St 

John,  did  receive  him,  to  them  he  gave  the  power 

(or  privilege)  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to 

Q$i  uL  26.  them  who  believed  in  his  name :  and.  Ye  are  all, 

saith  St  Paul,  the  sons  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ 

Jesus ;  that  is,  by  sincerely  embracing  Christianity : 

I  John  iu.  and.  Behold,  saith  St  John  again,  what  manner  of 

Eph.iii.    love  the  Father  hath  given  us,  that  we  should  be 

itmL  ▼iii.  called  the  sons  of  God :  and.  Ye  have  not  received 

Gai.  iy.  6.  ^^  Spirit  of  Servitude  unto  fear,  but  ye  have  received 

the  Spirit  of  adoption,   by  which  we  cry,  Abba, 

Father;    that  is,  by  which  in  our  prayers  with 

humble  affection  we  freely,  confidently,  and  rear 

dily,  according  to  our  Saviour's  institution,  do  say, 

Our  Father. 

2  That  renovation  of  our  nature,  and  qualifying 
our  minds,  as  the  Gospel  prescribeth  and  requireth, 
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is  called  regeneration,  a  new  creation,  a  new  birth,  serm. 

the  begetting  a  new  man  within  us :  7/*  a  man  he '. 

not  horn  from  above,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  John  m.  3. 
God;  that  is,  he   cannot  be   a  good  Christian: 
Whoever  is  begot  of  God  doth  not  sin ;   that  is,  i  John 
good  Christians  do  not  live  in  a  course  of  dis-"**^* 
obedience:    We  are  airov  iroirnma,  God!s  work,  orEpiuu.  10; 
production,  being  created  in  Christ  Jesus  to  good 
works:    Ye  have  been  taught — to  put  on  the  new w, 21,^4. 
man,  that  is  created  according  to  the  image  of  10.'^' 
God  in  righteousness  and  trtie  holiness.     In  such 
terms  is  the  effect  of  the  Christian  dispensation 
upon  our  hearts  and  lives  described :  and  that  with 
the  greatest  reason;  for  no  act  of  God  toward  us 
can  be  more  fatherly,  than  working  in  us  by  his 
grace  the  principles   of   Christian  life,   and  the. 
practices  springing  from  it;  nothing  doth  nearer 
advance  us  to  a  similitude  with  God,  and  a  par- 1  Pet  i  4. 
tidpation  of  the   Divine  nature;    nothing  doth 
conciliate  from  God  a  more  tender  affection  to  us, 
or  worketh  in  us  a  more  dutifiil  affection  toward 
him,  answerable  to  this  relation,  than  doth  a  hearty 
compHance  with  the  grace  of  the  Gospel. 

3    The  resurrection  of  good  Christians  after 
death  to  a  better  state  of  life,  their  entering  into 
immortal  bliss  and  glory,  is  worthily  styled  vaXiy^ 
yet^eaia,  a  being  generated  and  born  again;  whereby 
they  receive  from  God  another  more  excellent  life 
and  state  of  being,  more  like  and  conformable  to 
God :  for.  We  know,  saith  St  John,  that  if  he  shall  i  John  ui. 
appear,  (or,  that  when  he  shall  a/ppear,  as  some^' 
copies  read  it,)  we  shall  he  like  him ;  and.  As,  saith  i  Cor.  rr, 
St  Paul,  we  have  home  the  image  of  the  earthly  ^^' 
(Adam,)   we  shall  also   bear   the    image   of  the 
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SERM.  heavenly:  We  shall,  saith  he,  he  vneiamorphosed,  or 

transfigured,  into  th^  same  image :  and.  They,  saith 

7  Cor.  m.  ^^^  Saviour,  ivhich  shall  he  accounted  worthy  to  ohtain 
^^^'  "*•  that  world,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead — are 
Luke  XX.  the  sons  of  God,  heing  the  sons  of  the  resurrection : 
ifktl  xix.  that  state  of  bliss  is  therefore  styled  a  portion  or 
'®*  inheritance,  allotted  to  sons,  and  consequent  upon 

GaL  iy.  7.  such  a  relation :  If  sons,  saith  St  Paul,  then  fieirs ; 
17.  '        heirs  of  God,  and  co-heirs  with  Christ,  receiving  the 
Heb."i^*'  reward  and  promise  of  an  eternal  inheritance : 
i^Pet.  L     Blessed  he  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
3'^-         Christ,  saith  St  Peter,  who  a/icording  to  his  abun- 
dant mercy  hath  hegotten  us  again  unto  a  lively 
hope  hy  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptibley  and  under 
filed,  and  thatfadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven 
for  us. 

4   I  might  adjoin,  that  Christian  men  do  be- 
come the  sons  of  God  by  the  intervention  of  our 
Saviour,   assuming   our   nature,   and   conforming 
himself  to  the  likeness  of  men;   whereby  he  be- 
PhiL  ii.  7.  comes  The  firsthom  of  many  hrethren :  God,  saith 
3, 49!  ^^  St  Paul,  sent  forth  his  son,  horn  of  a  woman,  that 
^'  *^*  *'  we  might  receive  the  privilege  of  heing  made  sons : 
Heb.ii.     q^j^j^  Children,  saith  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews, 
partake  of  flesh  and  hlood ;  whence  (as  he  meaneth 
to  infer)  our  Lord  being  the  Son  of  God,  we  upon 
conjunction  of  nature  with  him,  and  as  his  brethren, 
become  also  such :  he  further  intimateth,  that  upon 
this  score  we  do  surpass  angels  themselves;   for 
ii.  16.       that  He  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels,  hut 
took  on  him  the  seed  of  Ahraham;  they  were  not, 
as  we,  dignified  with  a  fratefbal  relation  to  the 
Son  of  God. 
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In  so  many  several  respects  is  God  our  Father;  serm. 

we  are  his  children,  as  being  his  creatures,  made, 1-  - 

preserved,  and  maintained  by  him;  as  we  are  in- 
tellectual creatures,  being  placed  in  degree  and 
quality  of  nature  so  near  him ;  as  we  by  virtue  and 
goodness  (produced  in  us  by  his  grace)  do  anywise 
approach  him,  resemble  him,  and  partake  of  his 
special  favour;  as  we  are  Christians,  adopted  into 
his  heavenly  family,  renewed  by  his  holy  grace, 
and  destinated  to  a  participation  of  his  eternal 
glory. 

Now  the  consideration  of  these  grounds,  (each 
one  of  them,  and  all  of  them  together,)  upon  which 
this  relation  of  God  unto  us  is  founded,  hath  mani- 
fold good  uses;  it  is  apt  to  inform  and  admonish 
us  concermng  many  necessary  duties  resulting  from 
it;  and  to  enforce  upon  us  the  practice  of  them. 

1  It  in  general  may  teach,  and  should  mind 
us,  what  reverence,  honour,  and  observance  is  due 
from  us  unto  God,  in  equity  and  justice,  according 
to  ingenuity  and  gratitude :  If,  saith  God  in  the  Mai.  i.  6. 
Prophet,  I  be  a  Fatlier,  where  is  my  honour  f  Our 
beUeving  and  acknowledging  this  relation  is  vain, 
if  we  do  not  yield  the  respects,  and  perform  the 
duties  answerable  thereto.  And  if,  indeed,  we  are 
obliged  to  love,  to  respect,  to  observe  those,  who 
have  been  the  instruments  of  God  in  producing, 
in  nourishing,  in  breeding  us,  how  much  more  are 
we  bound  to  yield  the  same  to  him,  who  principally 
did,  who  continually  doth  bestow  upon  us  our 
being,  together  with  all  the  supports,  the  con- 
veniences, the  comforts  thereof;  from  whose  free 
bounty  we  derive  not  only  the  benefits  of  this 
transitory  life,  but  the  inestimable  privileges  and 
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SBRM.  blessings  relating  to  the  future  incomparably  better 
'- — state?     If  we  neglect  our  duty  so  grounded,  may 


not  God  justly  expostulate  with  us,  as  he  did  of 
Dent.  old  with  thoso  children  of  his :  Do  ye  thus  requite 
^^  '  the  Lord,  0  foolish  people,  and  unwise :  Is  he  not 
thy  Father,  who  bought  thee?  (or  rather,  who  got 
thee,  09  cKTiiaaTo  ce,  saith  the  Greek;  and  both 
that  and  the  Hebrew  do  agree  in  expression  of 
that  thing  with  our  common  manner  of  speech;) 
haih  not  he  made  thee,  and  established  theef  It 
is,  as  is  there  intimated,  a  part  of  extreme  folly, 
no  less  than  of  injustice  and  ingratitude,  to  disre- 
gard and  disobey  him,  to  whom  by  such  bands  of 
duty  and  obligation  we  are  allied :  indeed,  the  ex- 
cellency of  God's  nature  doth  justly  require  honour 
and  reverence  to  him;  his  sovereign  power  may 
also  reasonably  extort  obedience  from  us;  but  his 
paternal  benevolence  and  beneficence  are  the  most 
obliging  grounds,  the  most  kindly  inducements,  to 
the  practice  of  all  piety  toward  him :  we  are  fool- 
ishly unworthy  in  not  being  good  on  the  other 
accounts;  in  not  being  so  for  these  reasons  we  are 
monstrously  base. 

2  This  consideration  may  instruct  and  admonish 
us  what  we  should  be,  and  how  we  should  behave 
ourselves;  for  that,  if  we  be  God's  children,  it  be- 
cometh  us,  and  we  are  obliged,  in  our  disposition 
and  demeanour,  to  resemble,  to  imitate  him:  it  is 
natural  and  proper  for  children  to  resemble  their 
parents  in  their  complexion  and  countenance;  to 
John  vui  imitate  them  in  their  actions  and  carriage :  If  ye, 
^^^'  argueth  our  Lord,  were  Abraham's  children,  ye 
would  do  the  works  of  Abraham ;  ye  would  imitate 
him  in  readily  believing  and  obeying  God:  and. 
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Ye,  saith  he  again,  are  of  your  father  the  Devil,  serm. 

because  ye  perform  the  lusts  of  your  father ;  because '- — 

in  his  envious,  treacherous,  murderous  disposition 
and  practice,  ye  resemble  him :  so  if  we  be  God's 
children,  we  must,  according  to  St  Paul's  exhortar 
tion,  imitate  God,  As  dear  children ;    we  must,  Eph.  v.  i. 
in  all  imitable  perfections,  strive  to  be  like  him; 
so  doth  the  Scripture  frequently  (both  in  general, 
and  as  to  particular  cases  or  matters)  apply  and 
inculcate  this  point:    God  is  holy  and  pure,  so 
therefore  ought  we  to  be;   As  obedient  children^  i  pet.  i. 
saith  St  Peter,  not  fashioning  yourselves  according  ^^'  *^' 
to  the  former  lusts  in  your  ignorance;  but  as  he 
which  hath  called  you  is  holy,  so  he  ye  holy  in  cfU 
manner  of  conversation ;  and,  ITiat,  saith  St  Paul,  Phil.  n. 
ye  may  be  blameless  and  harmless,  the  sons  of  God  '** 
v)ithout  rebuke,  (or,  irreprehensible  sons  of  God,)  in 
the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation ;  and. 
Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  saith  St  John,  i  John  m. 
subjoining — and  every  one  that  hath  this  hope,  (a  ^'  ^' 
hope  grounded  upon,  or  springing  from  such  a 
relation)  purifieth  himself  as  God  is  pure:   God 
is  perfectly  just  and  righteous,  thence  we  likewise 
should  labour  to  be  such;   for.  Every  one,  saith  m.  7. 
St  John,  that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous,  as  48^ 
he  is  righteous :  God  is  perfect  in  all  goodness ;  so 
must  we  endeavour  to  be,  as  our  Saviour  enjoineth 
us;   Be  ye,   saith   he,  therefore  perfect,  as  your 
Father  is  perfect :  God  is  bountiful,  gracious,  and 
merciful  unto  all;  we  thence  should  learn  to  be 
so  also ;   /  say  unto  you,  (they  are  our  Saviour's  ▼.  44»  45. 
lessons  to   us,)    Love   your   enemies,   bless   those 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  those  that  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  those  who  despitefvU/y  use  you,  and 
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8SBM.  persecute  you;  thai  ye  may  he  the  children  of  your 

'- —  Father  which  is  in  heaven ;  for  he  malceth  his  sun 

to  rise  on  the  evU  and  on  the  goody  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust:  and  again; 
Lukevi.  Lovc  your  enemies,  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for 
^^'  ^  '  nothing  again ;  and  your  reward  shall  he  great, 
and  ye  shall  be  the  children  of  the  Highest;  for 
he  is  hind  to  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil ;  be  ye 
therefore  merciful,  cw  your  Father  also  is  merciful. 
So  are  we  admonished  by  the  holy  writers  of  our 
engagements  to  be  good  on  this  account.  And 
reason,  indeed,  sheweth  this  relation  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  our  being  otherwise;  for  similitude 
only  can  preserve  cognation^;  things  very  unlike 
become  formally  different  in  kind  and  nature 
thereby ;  diversity  of  manners  signifieth  a  difference 
in  blood:  if  therefore  we  be  closely  affixed  to 
material  things,  or  pronely  addicted  to  brutish 
pleasures,  how  can  we  be  the  children  of  him, 
that  is  purely  spiritual,  altogether  intellectual?  If 
we  be  fierce,  hardhearted,  unmerciful,  or  uncha- 
ritable, how  can  we  claim  kindred  with  him,  who 
is  all  love  and  benignity,  all  munificence  and 
mercy?  there  can  be  no  affinity  in  relation,  where 
there  is  such  a  dissimilitude  in  nature:  God  also 
cannot  deal  with  us  as  children,  cannot  affect  or 
like  us,  if  we  do  not  resemble  him;  he  can  only 
love  good  men,  and  the  most  certain  Kpirijpiov  (the 
most  perfect  rule,  the  most  evident  mark)  by  which 
we  can  discern  or  distinguish  what  goodness  is, 
is  conformity  to  God's  nature,  discovered  by  his 
actions;  for  that  cannot  otherwise  than  be  very 

*  T6    6f¥HO¥  Ty   6fjw^    0v(rfi    crvyycm    cWcy. — Plat.   Protag. 
[S37  D.] 
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good^  wise  and  reasonable^  comely  and  commend-  serm^ 

able,  convenient  and  beneficial  to  us,  wherein  we '- — 

resemble  God ;  God's  example  cannot  misguide  us, 
his  law  and  his  practice  ever  consent,  his  will  and 
nature  cannot  disagree;  nothing  therefore  can  more 
please  him  than  what  is  like  him;  as  even  Plato 
could  observe:  Whai  practice^  saith  he,  w  (wceptr 
able  and  suitable  to  God?  One;  even  thai,  which 
the  old  saying  implies,  Like  is  ever  a  friend  to 
like^.  Nothing  likewise  is  more  certainly  bad,  or 
more  displeasing  to  God,  than  that  which  ren- 
dereth  us  in  our  complexion  of  mind,  or  in  our 
behaviour,  unlike  to  God:  we  by  being  such,  or 
doipg  so,  must  necessarily  fall  from  this  high  dig- 
nity, must  ipso  facto  forfeit  this  excellent  privilege 
of  being  thus  related  to  God;  we  thereby  become 
exiles  and  aUens  from  his  name  and  family;  we 
prove  rebels  and  foes,  instead  of  sons  and  friends 
unto  him. 

3  This  consideration  may  raise  us  to  a  just 
regard,  esteem,  and  valuation  of  ourselves;  may 
consequently  inspire  noble  thoughts,  and  breed 
generous  inclinations  in  us;  may  withdraw  us  from 
mean,  base,  and  unworthy  designs  or  practices; 
may  excite  and  encourage  us  to  handsome,  brave, 
worthy  resolutions  and  undertakings,  suitable  to 
the  dignity  of  our  nature,  the  nobleness  of  our 
descent,  the  eminency  of  so  high  a  relation,  of  so 
near  an  alliance  to  God:  even  natural  light  die- 
tateth  this  use  of  the  notion,  and  heathen  philo- 
sophers do  apply  it:  If  any  one,  saith  Epictetus, 

*"  Tcr  o^y  dq  frpa^is  (ftikfi  km  atcSkovSot  &*^;  fiia,  xal  tva,  Xoyoy 
^Xovtra  apxaloPf  arc  t^  fuv  ofioiy  r6  OfAOiop  S^i  It^Tpi^  <^IXop  ap  ttg*"^ 
Plato  do  Leg.  iv.  [716  v.] 
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SERM.  coidd  be  affected  with  this  opinion,  that  we  are  all 

'- —  originally  descended  from  God,  and  that  God  is 

both  the  Father  of  men  and  gods,  he  would  not, 
I  suppose,  conceive  anything  ignoble  or  Tnean  con- 
cerning himself;  If  CcBsar  should  adopt  thee,  none 
could  endure  thy  superciliousness;  and  if  thou 
knowest  that  thou  art  GodJs  son,  shall  it  not  elevaU 
thy  mind^?  So  that  great  Philosopher  discourseth. 
And  St  Austin  relateth  this  discourse  of  Varro, 
the  most  learned  Roman  of  his  time:  It  is,  said 
he,  useful  for  cities,  that  valiant  men  should  {although 
it  be  false)  believe  themselves  born  of  the  gods,  that 
their  minds  thence  bearing  a  confidence  of  their 
Divine  extraction,  may  more  boldly  undertake  great 
enterprises,  pursue  them  more  earnestly,  and  hence 
accomplish  them  mx>re  happily,  from  the  security 
this  conceit  produceih^.  Shall  we  then,  who  in  so 
many  respects  are  so  highly  born,  and  of  so  illus- 
trious an  extraction,  (we  that  are  allied  to  God  by 
our  intelligent  nature,  that  are  by  the  heavenly 
seed  of  Christian  regeneration  more  deeply  im- 
planted into  his  stock,)  so  far  debase  ourselves,  as 
to  affect  and  pursue  trivial,  abject,  dishonourable 
things?  Are  we  not  ashamed  of  so  vile  a  dege- 
neracy?   Can  we  dare  so  to  disparage  our  high 

°  Epict.  Diss.  I.  3.  [E?  nt  r^  hAyiuxri  tovt^  cvfinraBrjirai  xar 
u^iap  dvvMTOf  Sri  y€y6vaiiev  vn6  rov  0€ov  nams  nporjyovfUP^St 
KOi  6  0€6s  irarrip  i(m  rear  r*  ayBpwr^tv  Koi  t&p  dt&v  ot/MU  ori  ovdcy 
aytw€9  ovb€  Tair€iv6v  €pBvijajBqo'€rat  ircpX  iavrov,  aXX*  ap  flip  Kaiaap 
f {(nroii^cnfrai  <r(,  ovBtU  frov  n)v  ofPpi»  fiaarturti*  hp  d€  yvfr,  ^i  rov  Alos 
vi6s  c^  ovK  €rrapB^<rgJ] 

^  Aug.  de  CiT.  D.  iii.  4.  [0pp.  Tom.  vii.  col.  61  E.  Sed  utile 
esse  civitatibuB  dicit»  ut  se  viri  fortes,  etiamsi  falsum  sit,  diis 
genitOB  esse  credant :  ut  eo  modo  animus  human  us  velut  divinss 
utirpis  filductam  gorens,  res  magnas  aggredlendas  prsDsumat  audacius, 
agat  TehementiuB,  et  ob  hoo  impleat  ipsa  securitate  felicius.] 
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relations?     God  our  heavenly  Father;  Christ  our  sbrm. 
elder  brother;  the  holy  Angels  and  blessed  Saints, 


our  kindred  in  nature,  our  brethren  in  grace? 
Shall  we  not  be  afraid  for  such  unworthiness  to  be 
degraded,  to  be  rejected,  to  be  disinherited  by  our 
holy  Father;  who  is  jealous  of  his  honour,  who 
cannot  brook  to  have  his  blood  so  stained  and 
defiled,  or  that  such  blots  and  disgraces  should 
stick  to  his  lineage;  that  his  image  impressed  on 
us  should  be  so  deformed  and  disfigured ;  that  such 
disorders  and  misbehaviours  should  be  committed 
in  his  family?  If  we  do  not  behave  ourselves  as 
children,  he  hath  declared  that  he  will  disavow 
and  cast  its  off  from  being  so ;  Every  plant,  our  John  xv. 
Saviour  telleth  us,  that  beareth  not  good  Jruit,  he'^'  ' 
hppeth  it  from  his  stock,  and  casteth  it  away. 

4  This  consideration  is  an  especial  motive  to 
humility,  apt  to  depress  vain  conceit  and  confi- 
dence in  ourselves :  for,  if  we  are  God's  children, 
so  as  to  have  received  our  beings,  all  our  powers 
and  abilities,  all  our  goods  and  wealth,  both 
internal  and  external,  both  natural  and  spiritual, 
from  his  free  disposal,  so  as  to  be  continually 
preserved  and  maintained  by  his  providence,  to 
depend  for  all  our  subsistence  upon  his  care  and 
bounty;  what  reason  can  we  have  to  assume  or 
ascribe  anything  to  ourselves?  How  vain  is  it  to 
rely  upon  any  strength  or  wisdom,  any  possession 
or  endowment  we  have,  or  seem  to  have  ?  How 
extremely  fond  are  we,  if  we  be  raised  in  our  con- 
ceit, or  are  ambitious  of  reputation,  upon  the 
score  of  any  such  things?  for,  Who,  as  the  Apostle  i  Car.  iv. 
invincibly  discourseth,  made  thee  to  differ  f  what^' 
hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  f  and  if  thou 
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8ERM.  hist  received  it,  why  dost  thou  glory,  as  if  thou 
hadst  not  received  it  f   To  him  alone,  who  is  the 


Johniu.  Author  and  Donor  of  all  good  things;  to  the 
I  Chron.  Fountain  of  all  power,  all  joy,  all  blessings;  to  The 
15.  /  Father  of  lights,  from  whom  every  good  and  perfect 
n-  gift  descendeth :  all  praise  and  glory  is  due. 

5  This  consideration  sheweth  us  the  reason  we 
have  to  submit  entirely  to  the  providence  of  God, 
with  contentedness  and  acquiescence  in  every 
condition:  for  seeing  we  are  God^s  possessions, 
{Ocov  KT^fiara^  as  Plato^  calleth  us,)  be  having 
made  us  whatever  we  are,  according  to  all  accounts 
and  capacities,  whether  as  men  by  his  common 
providence,  or  as  Christians  by  his  espmal  grace; 
he  surely  hath  the  best  right  and  title  that  can  be 
upon  us;  he  may  justly  dispose  of  us  and  use  us 
as  he  thinks  good;  we  may  well  thence  be  obliged, 
I  Cor.  vi.  according  to  the  apostoUcal  precept.  To  glorify 
Ood  in  our  body,  and  in  our  spirit,  which  are 
God's :  if  we  repine  at  or  complain  of  God's  deal- 
ing with  us,  may  he  not  justly  return  to  us  that 
Matt.  XX.  answer  in  the  Gospel,  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do 
*^'  whai  I  win  with  mine  own  f    Shall  we  not  suffer 

God  to  order  his  own  family  according  to  his 
discretion  and  pleasure  ;  to  assign  what  station,  to 
allow  what  portion  he  pleaseth  to  his  own  children, 
without  our  .offence  or  displeasure?  Shall  we 
pretend  to  know  better  than  he  what  is  fit  to  be 
done?  Shall  we  claim  a  right  to  dispense  his 
goods,  or  desire  to  be  carvers  for  ourselves?  If  it 
be  unjust  and  unreasonable  to  do  thus,  then  in  all 

^  Plat.  Phied.  [62  B.  Ov  \urrw,  oXXa  r^t  yi  ftoi  doieci  r^  Xc- 
yccr^at,  r^  Btovs  cfnu  17/Mov  rovr  €nifi«\ovfjJpovs  cm  ^fiaf  rcvt  mfBpw' 
irovff  tp  T&p  KTiffJMToap  ToU  Btdis  cfvoi.] 
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reason  we  ought  to  be  content  in  every  state  that  seem. 

he  disposeth  us  into,  and  to  undergo  patiently ^-- 

whatever  he  imposeth  on  us;  yea,  we  have  reason 
to  be  more  than  content  with  everything  incident, 
not  only  as  justly  proceeding  from  him,  but  as 
presumable  to  be  good  and  convenient  for  us;  for 
is  it  not  fit  that  we  should  think,  that  God  will 
order  things  for  the  best  good  of  his  own  children? 
Can  we  conceive  that  he  willingly  will  hurt,  or 
will  not  rather  help  them;  that  he  will  design 
them  any  mischief,  yea  that  he  will  easily  suffer  it? 
Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she  i»»-  >^«- 
thould  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womhf 
Yea,  they  may,  God  telleth  us,  forget ;  yet  he  will 
not  forget  us  :  sooner,  indeed,  may  the  most  tender 
parents  become  unnaturally  regardless,  spiteful, 
and  cruel  toward  their  children,  than  the  im- 
mutable God  (who  in  his  nature  is  unexpressibly 
benign  and  compassionate)  shall  neglect  the  good 
of  his  ofepring :  good  reason  therefore  have  we  to 
be  satisfied  with  all  that  befalleth  us. 

6  Particularly  this  consideration  obligeth  us 
to  be  patient  and  cheerful  in  the  sorest  afflictions, 
as  deeming  them  to  come  firom  a  paternal  hand, 
inflicted  with  great  affection  and  compassion,  de- 
signed for,  and  tending  to  our  good :  Thou  shaU,  ^^^  ^»- 
saith  God  to  the  Israelites,  consider  in  thy  heart, 
thai  as  a  man  chasteneth  his  son,  so  the  Lord  thy 
God  chasteneth  thee :  and.  We,  saith  the  Apostle,  Heb.  xu. 
have  had  fathers  of  our  fleshy  which  corrected  us, 
and  we  ga/ve  them  reverence:  shaU  we  not  much 
rather  he  in  subjection  to  the  Father  of  spirits,  and 
livef  For  they  verily  for  a  few  days  chastened  us 
after  their  own  pleasure ;  hut  he  for  our  profit,  that 
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SEBM.  we  might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness.    The  punish- 
ments  inflicted  on  us  by  men  may  perhaps  proceed 


from  passion;  but  God  assuredly  never  inflicts  any 
thing  grievous  on  us>  but  out  of  pure  good- will: 
and  what  sweeter  consolation  can  there  be,  than  to 
know  that  the  most  cross  and  distasteful  accidents 
befalling  us  do  (according  to  the  intention  of  him 
that  bringeth  them  on  us,  and  manageth  them) 
conduce  to  our  profit,  and  shall  in  the  event,  if  we 
do  patiently  receive  them,  and  by  our  untoward- 
ness  do  not  impede  their  eflfect,  prove  wholesome 
and  advantageous  to  us? 

7  This  consideration  doth  also  shew  the  reason 

we  have  to  obey  those  precepts,  which  enjoin  us  to 

M*tt.  vi.    rely  upon  God's  providence ;  to  cast  all  our  burden 

PhiL  iy.  6.  and  caro  upon  God;  to  be  solicitous  and  anxious 

Pg/j^J;^  about  nothing  which  concemeth  our  sustenance; 

fv.«3.       ^^^  children  commonly   (especially  such  as  have 

able  and  kind  parents)  do  live  altogether  void  of 

care  concerning  their  maintenance,  being  assured 

that  their    parents   will    concern    themselves    to 

provide  whatever  is  necessary  or  convenient  for 

them :  and  how  much  more  have  we  reason  to  live 

free   of  solicitude  in  such  respects,  who  have  a 

Father   so   infinitely  sufficient  to  supply  all  our 

wants,  and  so  tenderly  affected  toward  us;  so  ever 

present  with  us,  and  always  vigilant  over  us;  who 

cannot  but  see  and  know  our  needs;  and  can  most 

easily  satisfy  them,  and  is  no   less  willing  and 

M»tt.  vi.    ready,  if  we  trust  in  him,  to  do  it?     Do  not,  saith 

our  Lord,  take  care,  saying,   What  shall  we  eat  ? 

or.  What  shall  we  drink  f  or,  Wherewithal  shall  we 

be  clothed  f^for  your  heavenly  Father  knoweih  that 

ye  have  need  of  all  these  things.     The  like  reason 


3i»  3«. 
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did  even  natural  light  suggest  to  a  Philosopher:  If,  serm. 
eaith  he,  kindred  with  Ccesar,  or  with  any  other  '  - 
great  man  in  Rome,  is  strident  to  make  a  man 
live  securely y  without  contempt,  and  without  fear, 
will  not  the  having  God  our  Maker  and  Father  and 
Guardian,  free  us  from  griefs  and  fears'^  f  It  is 
extreme  infidelity  concerning  either  the  providence 
of  God,  or  his  power,  or  his  goodness,  (that  is,  the 
practical  disbelief  of  this  point,  or  in  our  hearts 
disavowing  God  to  be  our  Father,)  which  causeth 
all  that  carking  and  distraction  of  mind,  that  fear 
of  wants,  that  grief  for  losses  and  disappointments, 
which  do  commonly  possess  men,  together  with 
those  covetous  desires  and  unjust  practices,  with 
which  the  world  aboundeth:  he  can  hardly  be 
guilty  of  them,  who  believeth  and  considereth, 
that  God  doth  thus  stand  related  and  affected 
toward  him. 

8  This  consideration  doth  more  generally  in 
all  regards  serve  to  breed  and  cherish  our  faith,  to 
raise  our  hope,  to  quicken  our  devotion :  for  whom 
shall  we  confide  in,  if  not  in  such  a  Father?  from 
whom  can  we  expect  good,  if  not  from  him,  who 
hath  already  given  us  so  much,  even  all  that  we 
have?  to  whom  can  we  have  recourse  freely  and 
cheerfiiUy,  upon  any  occasion,  if  not  to  him,  who 
so  kindly  inviteth  and  calleth  us  to  him,  in  so 
endearing  terms,  with  so  obUging  an  appellation  ? 
If  we  in  any  need,  corporal  or  spiritual,  request 

^  Epict.  Diss.  1.  9>  [XXAa  irp^r  ficv  rhv  Kaivapa  i;  o-t^yycVcui,  tj 
oKXop  TUfa  T&p  ficya  dv»afUvc»v  tp  *P<o/ii7,  Uav^  iTapi\tiv  cV  d<r(f>aX€i^ 
ikayopras  <7Mii,  Koi  d«earo(^poi^rovff.  Koi  dcdotxcSras  firjb*  Atiovp'  r6  dc 
t6p  Q(6p  nouirrip  c^civ,  Koi  wmpa,  koi  Kff^cfjLOPii,  ovKirt  ifiat  i^aip^- 
ircroc  \vn&p  koi  <j>6^v  ;] 
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8ERM.  succour  OT  supply  from  him^  can  we  suspect  that 
such  a  Father  (so  infinitely  wise,  so  able^  so  good) 


M&ttTiL  will  refuse  us^  or  can  fail  us?   No;    What  man 
9,  lo,  II.  ^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  feread,  w^  give 

him  a  stone  f  or  if  he  ask  a  fish^  toM  give  him  a 
serpent?  If  ye  tiien,  who  are  evU,  know  how  to 
give  good  gifts  to  your  children,  how  much  more  shall 
your  Father  in  heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that 
a^himf  So  doth  our  Saviour  with  most. con- 
vincing force  of  reason  move  us  to  the  duty  of 
prayer,  with  faith  and  confidence  of  good  success. 
Lukexi.  St  Luke  hath  it,  How  much  more  shall  your 
heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ask  himf  implying,  that,  upon  account  of  this 
relation,  we  may  in  all  our  spiritual  needs  (if  we 
do  need  light  and  direction  in  our  doubts,  or 
strength  against  temptations,  or  comfort  in  our 
distresses)  be  assured  of  finding  requisite  assist- 
ance and  relief  We  should  therefore,  upon  aU 
exigencies,  address  ourselves  to  God,  not  with  the 
fear  of  slaves,  nor  with  the  suspicion  of  strangers^ 
but  with  dispositions  of  heart  suitable  to  children, 
with  a  reverent  love,  and  humble  confidence,  and 
cheerAiI  hope. 

9  Lastly^  considering  this  point  will  direct 
and  prompt  us  how  to  behave  ourselves  towards 
all  God's  creatures,  according  to  their  respective 
natures  and  capacities :  If  God  be  the  Father  of 
all  things,  they  are  all  thence  in  some  sort  our 
brethren,  and  so  may  claim  from  us  a  fraternal 
affection  and  demeanour  answerable  thereto :  Shall 
we  then  scorn,  abuse,  trample  or  tyrannise  over 
any  of  them?  doth  it  become  us  to  do  so?  will 
our  common  Father  hke  it,  or  endure  it?     If  we 
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are  all    branches    sprouting  from   one   stocky   or  sebm. 
streams  issuing  from  the  same  source  of  Divine 


beneficence  and  fecundity;  if  we  are  members  of 
one  body,  of  one  commonwealth,  of  one  family, 
we  are  then  surely  obliged  to  an  uniyersal  benevo- 
lence; to  be  kind  and  compassionate,  tp  be  helpfoj 
and  beneficial  unto  all,  so  £ax  as  our  capacity 
reacheth;  we  are  to  endeavour,  as  we  can,  tp 
preserve  the  order  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
world,  and  of  all  things  in  it :  even  upon  this 
score  the  meanest  of  God's  creatures  is  not  tp  be 
despised,  the  vilest  worm  is  not  to  be  misused  by 
us;  since  even  it  is  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  the 
subject  of  his  core,  yea  the  object  of  his  kindness, 
TFAo,  as  the  Psalpiist  telleth  us,  is  good  pnto  pU,  Pi.cxiy.9, 
and  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  aU  his  works : '  ' 
but  especially  toward  those  beings^  who  aiccoriling 
to  a  more  peculiar  and  ex^llent  sense  are  entitled 
the  sons  of  our  father,  an^l  to  whpm  we  are  mor0 
nearly  allied,  by  our  better  part,  (that  Divin0 
breatii,  which  both  they  and  we  drew  from  God,) 
toward  all  intellectual  beings',  we  do  learn  hence 
our  respective  duties:  of  love  and  respect  toward 
those  our  elder  brethren,  the  Angels,  (those  of 
them,  which  have  not  degenerated  from  their 
nature,  and  apostatized  from  their  duty;)  of 
charity  and  good-will  toward  each  other';  which  if 
we  do  not  maintain,  we  may  consider,  that  we 

'  2vyy€pi£  vap  t6  \oyiK6v, — M.  Ant.  III.  §  4. 

Zvyyvr^f ,  ovxi  ac/xoror  ^  mrtpfwrog  rev  atrroVf  dXKii  pov^  jtol  Otlas 
uwoftoipas  fMTox^'f.— Id.  II.  §  !• 

*  Si  ab  nno  Deo  inspirati  omnes  et  animati  sumus,  quid  aliud 
quam  fratres  somoB  ?    Et  qaidem  conjunctioreSy  quod  aoiniis»  quam 

quod  oorporibuB Ergo  pro  belluifi  iminaiubiiB  ftont  babendi,  ^ 

qui  homiui  nocent,  &c. — Lact.  luBtii.  [vi.  10.] 
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SERM.  thereby  are  first  undutiful  and  unkind  to  God  our 
! — common  Father,  and  then  even  to  ourselves;  we 


lO. 


do  hate  and  harm  both  God's  relations  and  our 
own,  (God's  children  and  our  brethren,)  by  hating 
or  harming  any  man  whatever;  especially  any 
good  man,  any  Christian  brother;  who  by  other 
more  peculiar  bands  is  straitly  tied  to  us;  who 
upon  so  many  better  and  higher  accounts  standeth 
related  unto  God  and  to  ourselves*.  Aristotle 
saith  that  all  men,  upon  grounds  of  natural  cogna- 
tion and  similitude,  are  naturaUy  friends  to  one 
another";  much  more  are  aU  good  men  so  by 
participation  of  a  more  excellent  nature,  and  by 
a  nobler  resemblance;  whence  it  is  St  Paul's 
Rom.  3di.  precept  to  Christians,  that  they  should  be  rp 
(pi\ao€\(piqi     efc     aWfjXovs     <f>iKo<rTopyoi^    that     they 

should  bear  a  natural  affection  each  to  other  in 
brotherly  love :  Christians  are  in  a  more  peculiar 
and  eminent  manner  styled  brethren;  and  that 
charity,  which  in  respect  to  others  is  called  phUan- 
ihropy,  (or  humanity,)  in  regard  to  them  is  named 
phUaddphy,  (or  brotherly  aflFection:)  hence  to 
perform  all  fraternal  oflSces  toward  every  Chris- 
tian, to  wish  heartily  and  earnestly  to  promote  his 
good,  to  compassionate  and,  as  we  are  able,  to 
relieve  his  evils,  to  bear  his  infirmities,  and  to 
comport  with  unkindness  from  him,  and  the 
like  duties,  are  incimibent  on  us,  as  peculiar  to  our 
profession. 

These  are  the  principal  uses  which  the  con- 
sideration of  this  point  suggesteth.      Now   God 

Xrd^irodoy,  o^K  ap4(^  rov  d^\<l>ov  roO  o-ourov,  &f  tfx^*  ^'^  ^^ 
ffp6yamv; — Epiet.  Diss.  i.  13.  [3.] 

"  OUnov  airas  SpBfmros  avBpam^^  koi  ^ikw  — Arist.  Fth.  vm  I.  f3.] 
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Almighty,  the  great  Father   of  all  things,   and  serm. 

especially  our  gracious  Father  in   Christ  Jesus, '. — 

grant  that  by  his  holy  grace  we  may  perform  all 
filial  duty  toward  him,  (rendering  unto  him  all 
love  and  reverence,  all  praise  and  thanks,  all 
worship  and  obedience,  together  with  all  faith  and 
hope  in  him,)  that  we  may  behave  ourselves  in  all 
things  as  becometh  this  relation,  that  we  may 
resemble  him  in  all  goodness,  that  we  may  per- 
sist here  continually  in  his  favour,  and  obtain 
hereafter  the  blessed  inheritance  firom  him ;  this  he 
of  infinite  mercy  vouchsafe  unto  us,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord;  to  whom  for  ever  be  all  glory 
and  praise.     Amen. 

Even  to  God  the  Father,  the  Creator,  Pre- 
server, and  Governor  of  all  things,  the  Author 
and  Donor  of  all  good ;  to  God  the  Son,  the 
Redeemer  of  all  the  world,  and  foundation  of  all 
spiritual  blessings;  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
fountain  of  all  true  goodness,  joy,  and  comfort,  be 
for  ever  and  ever  all  glory  and  praise.    Amen. 
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SERMON  XL 


Bbv.  XI.  17. 

O  Lard  Gad  Almighty. 

s^M.  Tjl  VERY  attribute  of  God  is  a  proper  and  useful 

'- 1-^  object  of  Qur  consideration ;  as  being  apt  to 

mind  us  of  our  duty^  and  to  excite  us  to  the  prac- 
tice thereof;  tq  beget  in  us  those  dispositions  of 
mind  (that  love  and  reverence  toward  God,  that 
&ith  and  hope  in  him)  which  we  ought  to  have; 
and  to  draw  from  us  real  performances  of  obedience 
to  him :  each  of  them  doth  ground  obligations 
to  piety^  and  yieldeth  argunients  to  the  practice 
thereof;  to  wl^ch  purposes,  that  considering  this 
Divine  attribute,  Almighty  (mentioned  in  our 
text),  doth  much  avail,  and  that  it  therefore  well 
deserveth  to  be  pressed  upon  us,  will  appear  more 
distinctly  from  the  application  we  shall  make 
thereof;  at  present  we  may  perceive  how  consider- 
able it  is,  by  observing  in  gross ;  i  That  it  is  fre- 
quently in  Holy  Scripture  singled  forth,  as  most 
proper  to  God ;  as  most  fully  expressive  of  his  glo- 
rious excellency  and  majesty ;  particularly  the  most 
illuminate  ministers  of  God's  praise,  the  seraphims 
Taai.  yi.  3.  iu  Isaiah,  the  four  wights  (or  living  creatures)  in 
this  book,  and  the  twenty-four  elders  in  this  place, 
do  therefore  use  it  2  It  is  that  attribute  which 
is  alone  most  expressly  set  down  in  our  Creed  as 


Bev.  iv.  8. 
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especially  necessary  to  be  believed  and  considered  :  serm. 

we  say  therein,  /  believe  in  God,  the  Father  AU '• — 

mighty.  3  It  is  that  with  which  we  daily  address 
our  devotions  unto  God ;  in  our  prayers  we  say, 
Almighty  and  mx>st  mercijul  Father ;  in  our  praises 
we  cry,  Holyy  h^ly,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  or 
(which  is  the  same)  Lord  God  of  Sahaoth.  It 
seems  therefore  fit  and  useful,  that  we  should  well 
understand  the  proper  and  full  meaning  thereof, 
together  with  the  obhgations  grounded  thereon, 
and  the  inducements  it  affordeth  to  good  practice  ; 
that  so  when  we  hear  it  used  in  Scripture,  when  we 
profess  to  believe  it,  when  we  apply  it  to  God  in 
our  devotions,  we  may  so  reflect  thereupon,  as  to 
be  admonished  of  our  duty,  and  moved  to  the  per- 
formance thereof.  First  therefore  I  will  endeavour 
somewhat  to  explain  it ;  then  shall  make  a  practical 
application  thereof. 

The  title,  epithet,  or  attribute  wavTOKpdrwp,  which 
we  (finding  no  other  word  more  properly  and  fully 
to  express  it)  do  render  Almighty,  or  omnipotent, 
is  frequently,  in  a  manner  peculiar  and  character- 
istical,  ascribed  to  God :  the  use  thereof  in  the  New 
Testament  is,  by  citation  or  imitation,  transferred 
from  the  Greek  of  the  Old,  where  it  serveth  to 
express  those  two  famous  and  usual  names  of  God, 
Sahaoth  and  Shaddai:  especially  it  answereth  to 
the  former ;  for  the  latter  is  only  rendered  thereby 
in  some  places  of  the  Book  of  Job :  but  the  former, 
Sahaoth  (when  interpreted  and  not  lefl  in  its  own 
sound),  is  constantly  rendered  TravroKparrwp.  I  call 
Sahaoth^  a  name  of  God ;  for  that  it  is  so,  it  is 

*  *0\3cot  aycpc£  ob  tafianB  9609  cV^^y  cdoiicfy. — ^Vere.  Sibyl. 
Lib.  I. 

B.  8.  VOL.  V.  21 
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SERM.  in  several  places  expressly  affirmed;  as  in  Jere- 

'. —  miah ;  Their  Redeemer  is  strong^  Jehovah  Sabaoth 

lud.  zmIl  is  his  name :  and  in  Isaiah ;  For  they  caU  them- 
^'  selves  of  the  holy  city,  and  stay  themselves  upon  the 

God  of  Israel;  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name:  and  in 
Amos  ir.  Amos ;  He  thatformeih  the  mountains,  and  creaMh 
the  vnnd,  and  declareth  unto  m^n  what  is  his  thought 
— Jehovah  Flohei  Sabaoth  is  his  name.  (From 
hence  a  sort  of  Jove^  called  Z^  J9  Zafifiaaio^  (2a/3a^(09») 
mentioned  in  some  Pagan  writers^  was^  as  some 
critics  suppose  ^  deduced.)  Now  as  all  the  names 
and  appellations  of  God  are  significant,  and  denote 
some  perfection,  or  some  prerogative  belonging  to 
him,  (as  Jehovah  signifieth  his  self-subsistence,  in- 
dependency, immutability,  and  eternity;  Elohim 
his  omnipotence;  Shaddai  his  all-sufficiency;  Ado- 
nai  his  supreme  dominion  and  authority,)  so  doth 
this  name  or  title,  Sabaoth,  primitively  seem  to 
import  God's  imiversal  conduct  and  managery  of 
all  creatures :  for  aU  things  in  the  world,  as  being 
ranged  in  a  goodly  and  convenient  order,  (like  an 
army  marching  in  array,  or  marshalled  to  battle,) 
are  called  armies,  or  Sabaoth.  Thus,  (after  the 
Oen.  u.  I.  history  of  the  creation  it  is  said,)  The  heavens  and 
earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them,  («■& 
Koafioi  ovrwi/,  all  the  furniture,  or  all  the  battalion 

*  Cicero,  Aristoph.  &o.  Selden.  de  Diis  Syr.  cap.  ni.  [0pp. 
Vol.  n.  p.  229.  Undo  nam  Jupiter  Sabazius?  nonne  a  Jefaorah 
Sabaoth,  quod  incukante  ssBpiuB  Jeremia,  proprium  Dei  Optimi 
Maxizni  nomen?  Abisb  eDim  regem  fuisse  aiunt  yeteres;  et  uti 
peregriDum  et  civitate  ejicieDdum  Texavit  olizn  Aristophanes  Co- 
micus,  quod  animadrertit  etiam  Cicero,  Lib.  n.  de  Legibus.  kt. 

Novos  vero  deos,  et  in  his  oolendis  noctumas  penrigilationes  sic 
Aristophanes,  facetissimus  poeta  Teteris  oomoedise,  yexat,  ut  apud 
eum  Sabazius,  et  quidam  alii  dii  poregrini  Judicati,  e  clntate  ejici- 
antur — Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  15.] 
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of  them  :)  and,  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  berm. 
heavens  made,  saith  the  Psalmist,  and  aU  the  host  - 


of  them :  and,  Bless  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  hosts,  ye  6;' """' 
ministers  of  his,  that  do  his  pleasure;  that  is,  all*^'*'* 
creatures  which  are  subject  to  his  command,  and 
subservient  to  his  will :  and,  Lifi  up,  saith  Isaiah,  i11ai.zi.36. 
your  eyes  on  high,  and  behold  who  hath  created 
these  things;  that  hringeth  out  their  host  by  nuniber: 
he  caUeth  them  aU  by  names,  by  the  greatness  of  his 
might,  for  that  he  is  strong  in  power ;  not  one  faiJr 
effi:  where  God  is  represented  to  us  as  the  general 
of  an  army,  drawing  forth  and  ordering  his  crea- 
tures, as  a  general  summoneth  to  a  rendezvous, 
mustereth  and  embattleth  his  troops :  hence  this 
title  of  Sahaoth,  which  is  rendered  iravTOKparwpy 
doth  seem  derived. 

But  we  need  not  deal  so  strictly  as  to  limit  the 
sense  of  this  word,  according  to  its  original  rise, 
or  its  use  in  translation ;  but  since  it  hath  been 
authenticated  by  its  use  in  the  holy  fountains  of 
truth,  the  New  Testament,  and  is  there  used  so  as 
to  signify  or  imply  the  sum  of  Divine  perfections 
and  pre-eminencies ;  being,  as  it  seems,  selected 
eepecially  for  that  purpose,  we  may  presume  to 
take  it  in  its  common  latitude,  for  o  tcavrwv  Kpar&v, 
or  o  frdvTfav  k parrot  «x^^>  according  to  which  extent^ 
it  may  have  various  importances,  somewhat  dif- 
ferent; it  may  accordingly  denote,  i  Eight,  or 
authority,  over  all  beings,  Omni-potestas;  and,  2  A 
power,  or  ability,  to  do  all  things,  Omni-potentia : 
3  The  actual  exercise  of  such  authority,  and  such 
power  in  ruling  and  disposing  all  things ;  Omni- 
potent<Uus :  4  The  possession  of  all  things ;  or  the 
containing  and  holding  all  things  in  his  hand; 

21—2 
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SERM.  Omni'tenentia  (it  is  St  Augustine's^  word)  :  5  The 


XI. 


preservation  or  upholding  of  all  things  in  their 
being  and  state :  for  the  word  /cpareli/,  accordiDg 
to  its  propriety  and  ordinary  use,  may  infer  and 
ground  all  these  significations;  and  according  to 
them  all,  God  is  truly  iravTwcpdrwp.  Let  us  survey 
the  particulars,  and  shew  how  God,  especially  in 
Holy  Scripture,  is  represented  in  respect  to  them. 
I  God  is  iravTOKpaTwpy  as  having  a  just  right 
I  Tim.  vi.  and  authority  over  all  things ;  he  naturally  is  the 
'^' "  '  sovereign  Lord  and  Emperor  of  the  world ;  for 
whatever  imaginable  reason  or  ground  there  is  of 
authority,  doth  in  respect  to  all  things  agree  imto 
God.  Aristotle,  in  his  Politics,  discourseth  thus : 
Government  doth  aim  at  and  tend  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  governor  and  governed;  he  therefore 
who  is  most  able  and  best  disposed  to  provide  for 
and  procure  the  common  benefit,  is  according  to 
natural  reason  and  justice  (secluding  other  con- 
siderations of  laws  and  compacts,  of  former  consti- 
tutions, of  present  possession,  and  the  like)  to  be 
the  governor ;  or  he  deserves,  and  is  fit  to  be  so, 
and  (no  other  reason  hindering)  becometh  such. 
Thaty  saith  the  Philosopher,  which  naturaUy  is  apt 
or  able  to  provide,  doth  naturally  nde,  and  naturaUy 
lordeth  ^ :  whence  the  soul  hath  a  right  to  govern 
the  body ;  and  men  naturally  do  rule  over  beasts ; 
and  were  there  any  such  persons,  as  did  with- 
out any  question  very  eminently  exceed  others  in 


°  [Creaioris  namque  potentia^  et  OmnipotenUa  atqne  Omni- 
tenentis  Tirtus,  causa  subflistendi  est  omni  creatune. — In  Gen.  ad 
lit.  Lib.  ir.  cap.  12.  0pp.  Tom.  m.  col.  126  e.] 

^  Ti  fuv  yap  ^vpafupov  rg  diavo/^  wpoop^p  ^PX'*^  ^wrtt  K.ai  hi- 
^nroCov  (f>wr€i,    [Arist.  Polit.  t.  2.] 
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wisdom  and  goodness,  to  them,  according  to  natural  ^^j^^- 

congruity,  the  government  of  others  would  apper- 

tain ;  the  common  advantage  so  requiring :  and  if 
such  excellency  of  nature  be  a  foundation  of  au- 
thority, then  God,  who  in  wisdom  and  goodness 
doth  incomparably  surpass  all  things,   hath  as- 
suredly the  right  to  govern  all:  so  a  Pagan  author 
could  discourse;    There  is,   saith   Cicero,  nothing 
better  than  God ;  tlterefore  it  is  necessary  the  world 
should  be  Tided  by  him^ :  he  is  the  only  wise,  as  iTim-i. 
St  Paul  telleth  us,  and  thence  most  able  ;  he  is  liikexTm. 
only  good,  as  our  Saviour  teacheth  us,  and  thence  '^' 
most  apt  to  manage  all  things  for  the  general  wel- 
fare and  benefit  of  the  world.     If  also  eminency  of 
power  doth  qualify  for  dominion,  (as  it  surely  doth ; 
for  that  which  cannot  be  withstood  must  in  reason 
be  submitted  to ;  it  is  vain  to  question  that  au- 
thority, which  by  force  altogether  irresistible  can 
assert  and  maintain   itself,)    God  hath  the  only 
right,  nothing  in  the  world  being  able  to  contest 
his  title ;  for.  Who  in  the  heaven  can  be  compared  Pe.  ixxxix. 
unto  the  Lord  f  who  among  the  sons  of  the  mighty  ' 
can  be  likened  unto  the  Lord?    0  Lord  God  of 
hosts,  who  is  a  strong  Lord  like  unto  thee  f  says  the 
holy  Psalmist  contemplating  this  Divine  attribute : 
all  things  are  weak  and  feeble  in  comparison;  are 
altogether  in  his  hand,  and  under  his  feet;  are 
throughly  at  his  discretion  and  disposal:  The  Lord,  Jer.  x.  lo. 
saith  the  prophet,  is  tlie  true  God,  and  the  everlast- 
ing King ;  at  his  wrath  the  earth  shall  tremble,  and 
the  nations  shaU  not  be  able  to  abide  his  indig- 
nation :  and,  How  terrible,  saith  the  Psalmist,  art  pg.  ixvi.  3, 

7. 

*  Nihil  est  prscstantius  Deo ;  ab  eo  igitar  nt^cesae  est  mundum 
regi. — Cic.  do  Nat.  Door.  ii.  [30,  77.] 
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SBRM.  thou  in  thy  works!   through  the  greatness  of  thy 
'- — power  duxU  thine  enemies  submit  ihemsdves  unto 


thee — He  ndeth  by  his  power  for  ever;  his  eyes 
behold  the  nations ;  let  not  the  rebellious  eocaU  ihemr 
selves. 

If  also  to  have  made  all  things,  and  to  preseire 
them,  doth  create  a  right  of  governing,  (as  it  must 
needs  do  so ;  for  what  can  we  justly  challenge  a 
dominion  over,  if  not  over  our  own  works,  over 
that  which  we  continually  keep  and  nourish ;  over 
that  which  altogether  depends  upon  us,  and  which 
subsists  at  our  pleasure  ?)  then  well  may  the  Apo- 

ReT.iv.ii;calyptical  Elders  thus  acknowledge;  Worthy  art 
thou,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory  and  honour  and 
power,  (that  is,  to  possess  the  royal  majesty  and 
sovereign  dominion  over  the  world ;)  for  thou  hast 
made  all  things,  and  for  thy  will  they  are,  and  were 

T.  13.  created :  well  might  Every  creature  that  is  in  the 
heaven,  and  in  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and 
those  things  which  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  things  in 
them,  cry  out  there;  To  him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne  and  to  the  Lamb  be  the  blessing,  and  the 
honour,  and  the  ghry,  and  the  dominion  (to  Kparos) 
for  ever  and  ever:  well  might  king  Hezekiah  say, 

i8a.xxxvii.  0  Lord  of  hosts — thou  art  the  God,  thou  alone,  of 

'^'  oK  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth:    thou  hast  made 

heaven  and  eardi :    and  the  Levites  in  Nehemiah ; 

Neh.  ix.  6.  Thou,  cvcn  thou,  art  the  Lord  alone;  thou  hast 
mxxde  heaven  and  earth ;  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with 
all  their  hosts;  the  earth,  and  all  things  that  are 
therein ;  the  sea,  and  all  that  is  therem ;  and  thou 
preservest  them  all ;  and  aU  tlie  host  of  heaven  war- 
shippeth  thee.  Thus  is  God  iravroKparwp ;  as  he  is 
upon  all  imaginable  accounts,  and  according  to  all 
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reasonable  grounds  of  right,  the  rightful  Sovereign  serm. 

of  all  things  ;  as  he  is  Hominwm  DivUmque  cstema  — ^ 

potestas^y  as  the  wisest  Poet  doth  acknowledge  and 
style  him. 

2  He  is  also  such  in  regard  to  his  infinite 
power,  as  that  word  may  signify  omnipotent.  Na- 
tural light  affordeth  pregnant  arguments  of  the 
greatness  of  his  power^  displayed  in  the  con- 
stitution and  conservation  of  the  world ;  his 
disposing  so  stupendously  vast,  so  imconceivably 
various  creatures  into  so  comely  and  stable  a  pos- 
ture, whence  His  eternal  power  and  divinity  areRoni.L4o. 
discerned,  as  St  Paul  telleth  us ;  for  he  that  could 
effect  so  much,  his  power  must  needs  be  fitr  greater 
than  we  can  imagine  or  comprehend :  to  natural 
light,  I  say,  it  is  incomprehensibly  great,  and  ex- 
eeedeth  all  definite  limits;  but  Holy  Scripture  more 
clearly  and  fully  dedareth  the  extent  of  his  power; 
asserting,  that  it  is  not  only  in  respect  to  our  weak 
conceit  and  narrow  capacity,  but  in  itself  truly 
infimte,  reaching  the  utmost  possibility  of  things  : 
it  teacheth  us,  that  whatever  is  not  contrary  to  his 
nature,  or  to  his  essential  perfections,  (to  his  good- 
ness, fidelity,  holiness,  wisdom ;)  which  it  doth  not 
misbecome  him  to  do ;  or  which  is  not  repugnant 
to  the  nature  of  things  to  be  done,  (that  is,  which 
doth  not  imply  a  contradiction,  and  thereby  is  im- 
possible, and  becomes  no  object  of  power ;)  for,  SucA 
tilings  he  cannot  do,  became  he  is  omnipotent^ ;  as 
St  Austin  acutely  says ;  he  is  able  with  perfect 
ease  and  facility  to  achieve  it :    there  is  among 

»  Virg.  Mn.  [x.  18.] 

'  Undo  propterea  qusedam  non  potest,  quia  OmnipotenB  est. — 
Be  CW.  Doi  ▼.  10.  [0pp.  Tom.  th.  col.  126  b.] 
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BERBt.  tlimgs  good  and  possible  noihing  so  difficult,  but 


he  can  perform  it ;  nothing  so  strong  or  stubborn, 

G«m.  xviii.  but  he  can  subdue  it :  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the 

Lord?  said  God  to  Abraham,  when  Sarah  doubted, 

or  wondered  concerning  the  promise,  that  she  in  so 

jer.  uxis.  extreme  an  age  should  become  fruitful :  Behold, 

'^'  ^^'      said  the  prophet  Jeremiah  in  his  prayer,  thou  hast 

made  the  heaven  and  the  earth  by  thy  great  power 

and  thy  stretched  ovi  arm ;  and  there  is  nothing  too 

Luke  L  37.  hard  for  thee:  Ouk  divvanjirei  irapa  r^  Oe^  7ca¥  p^fia; 

Nothing  (that  can  be  said,  or  conceived,  or  per- 
formed) ^laU  be  impossible  to  God,  if  he  pleaseth  to 
design  or  undertake  it,  said  the  Angel  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  when  he  delivered  so  strange  a  message  to 
her  concerning  an  event  so  wonderful  and  super- 
natural, as  our  Saviour's  conception  of  her :  that 
a  rich  man  should  be  induced  entirely  to  comply 
with  God's  will,  and  willingly  to  part  with  all,  our 
Saviour  affirmed  exceedingly  difficult,  (hardly  any- 
thing could  be  supposed  more  difficult ;  harder  it 

Hstt.  xix.  was,  than  For  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  (fa 
needle ;)  but  to  satisfy  his  disciples'  scruple  thence 

TOT.  96.  arising,  he  subjoins ;  With  men  (or  according  to 
the  common  sense  of  men)  this  is  impossible,  but 

2  chp.  XX.  to  God  aU  things  are  possible :  In  thine  hand,  said 
king  Jehoshaphat,  there  is  power,  and  might,  so 
that  none  is  able  to  withstand  thee :  and  king  Nebu- 
chadnezzar having  felt  an  experiment  of  his  power, 
and  being  returned  to  a  right  understanding,  con- 

nMi.lv.  35.  fesseth  thus ;  He  doeth  according  to  his  unll  in  the 
army  of  heaven,  and  among  ^e  inhabitants  of  the 
earth:  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him, 

inL  xiT.    What  doest  tiiou  ?    The  Lord  of  hosts,  saith  the 

*^*  Prophet^  hath  purposed,  and  who  ^all  disannul  it  f 
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his  Jumd  is  Wretched  out,  and  who  shaU  turn  it  berm. 
badcf    To  stop  the  sun  in  Ms  career^  to  make  the 


sea  stand  upon  an  heap^  to  draw  streams  of  water 
from  a  rocky   to  restrain  fire  from  burning,    to 
restore  the  blind  and  lame,  to  raise  the  dead,  to 
suspend,  thwart^  invert  the  course  of  nature,  with 
all  such  things  which  we  so  wonder  at,  and  term 
miracles,  are  comparatively  but  slender,  and,  as  it 
were,  perfunctory  instances  of  his  power ;  for  with 
the  greatest  ease,  by  the  least  exertion  of  his  power, 
by  a  thought,  a  look,  a  touch,  a  word,  the  greatest 
things  are  performed  :  He  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  Pb.  ciy.  3«. 
it  trembleih ;  he  toucheth  the  hiUs,  and  they  smoke : 
He  overtumeth  the  mountains  in  his  anger,  and  Job  ix.s; 
shakeih  the  ea^ih  out  of  her  place:  The  pillars  qfiLxvi.  u. 
heaven  tremble,  and  are  astonished  at  his  reprocyf. 
These  seem  great  and  strange  effects  of  power ; 
yet  in  respect  to  what  he  can  do,  and  hath  done, 
they  are  small;  for  he  at  first  made  the  whole  world 
with  a  word ;  so  the  History  of  the  Creation  ex- 
presseih  it,  and  so  the  Psalmist  telleth  us ;  By  the  ^•'  xn>u. 
toard  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  m>ade,  and  aUthe  ' 
host  of  them  hy  ike  breath  of  his  m^uth ;  and  by  a 
word  he  doth  preserve  it.  Upholding,  as  the  Apostle  h«*>-  ^  3. 
to  the  Hebrews  speaketh,  aU  things  by  the  word  of 
his  power,  or  by  his  powerful  word ;  and  by  a  word 
he  can  destroy  and  annihilate  all  things ;  yea  more 
easily,  in  a  manner,  he  can  do  it,  even  by  his  mere 
silence,  or  by  withdrawing  that  salutary  breath,  by 
virtue  of  which  all  things  subsist ;  Thou  hided  thy  Pa.  dr.  39. 
face,  saith  the  Psalmist,  they  are  troubled;  thouil,^^' 
ivithholdest  thy  breath,  they  die,  and  return  to  their 
dust.     For  we  may  consider,  that  in  this  respect 
also  OoA.  is  all-powerful,  as  being  the  source  from 
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s^M..  which  all  power  is  derived^  by  which  all  power  is 

sustaiiied,  upon  which  all  power  doth  depend ;  he 

not  only  can  do  all  things  indusively^  but  exdu- 
siyely,  or  so  that  nothing  can  be  done  without  bim : 
John  XV.  5.  that  of  our  Saviour,  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing^ 
is  not  only  true  in  spiritual,  but  in  all  other  mat- 
Act!  xyii.  ters :  He,  as  St  Paul  preached  at  Athens^  giveth 
Ufe  (or  being,  with  all  vital  faculties)  and  breath, 
(that  is,  all  natural  powers)  and  all  things  unto  all: 
In  him  (or  rather  by  him)  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being :  that  is,  whatever  we  are,  whatever 
we  have,  whatever  we  can  do,  doth  proceed  from 
him,  doth  depend  upon  hun.  Thus  is  God  irat^ 
roKparwp,  as  all-powerfuL 

3  God  is  also  so,  by  reason  that  he  doth  actu* 
ally  exercise  all  dominion,  and  doth  exert  his  power 
continually,  according  to  his  good  pleasure :  he  not 
only  hath  a  just  title  to  govern  all  things,  and  a 
perfect  ability  to  sway  in  all  matters,  but  he  con* 
Ps.  diL  10;  stantly  useth  them  :  The  Lord  hath  prepared  his 
li^,  4,  el  throne  in  heaven,  and  his  kingdom  ndeih  over  oR: 
Ood  is  the  King  ofdU  the  earth;  God  reigneth  over 
the  heathen,  (or  the  nations ;)  Ood  sitteth  upon  the 
throne  of  his  holiness :  the  Lord  is  high  above  oS 
nations,  and  his  glory  above  the  heavens :  Who  is  like 
unto  the  Lord  our  God,  v^  humbleth  himself  to 
behold  the  things  that  are  in  heaven  and  earth  f    It 
is  indeed,  as  the  holy  man  saith,  a  great  condescen- 
sion in  God,  that  he  will  vouchsafe  to  have  ihe 
inspection  and  administration  of  things  so  much 
inferior  to  him ;  yet  for  the  common  good  of  his 
I  Chron.    creatuTcs  he  is  pleased  to  do  it ;  Tliine,  saith  king 
xxix.  II,    po^yjj^  Q  jjQ^^  {g ihe  kingdom^  and  thou  art  exalted 
as  head  above  dU ;  both  riches  <md  honour  come  of 
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theCy  and  thou  rdgnest  over  aU;  in  thine  hand  is  serk.^ 
potver  and  might,  &a     He  is^  indeed^  the  only  GU>- 


vemor,  absolutely,  originally^   and  independently 

80 ;  o  fAopoi  Suvacrrtfif  The  only  Potentate,  as  St  Paul  <  ^nm.  ▼!. 

ealleth  him ;  all  authority  and  power  are  imparted 

by  him,  and  subordinate  to  him ;  from  his  disposal 

and  direction  all  potentates  do  receive  them;  in 

his  name  and  behalf,  by  virtue  of  his  conmiission 

and  command,  as  his  delegates  and  ministers,  for 

his  honour,  interest,  and  service,  they  administer 

any  just  dominion  or  power.     It  was  Nebuchad- 

nezzar^s  doom  to  be  driven  from  men,  until  he  did 

understand  and  embrace  this  truth,  so  necessary 

for  all  governors  to  know  and  consider ;  that.  The  pan.iT.15 ; 

Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  ^.*''  ^ 

it  to  whomsoeoer  he  wiU;  that.  His  kingdom  is  an 

everUisting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve 

and  obey  him :  Promotion  com^eth  neither  from  the  pb.  Izxt. 

east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor  from  the  south:  6w<Rom.xiiL 

God  is  the  Judge ;  he  putteth  down  one,  and  setteth  '* 

up  another :  There  is  no  power  ha  from  God;  the  Joim  six. 

powers  that  are,  arre  appointed  by  God:  I7iejudg']^iXJ7. 

menl  is  Cfods,  (as  Moses  said  in  his  charge  to  the 

judges  of  Israel,)  being  exercised  by  his  order,  and 

in  his  behalf.     Thus  is  God  iravroKpaTv^p,  as  the 

only  absolute  sovereign  Lord,  the  Author  and 

Fountain  of  all  just  authority.  The  Lord  of  lords,  Bar.  az. 

and  King  of  kings,  as  the  Scripture  often  doth  style  Ps'czxxYi. 

hinri.  3* 

4  Gkxl  is  also  wavroKparwpf  BB  the  true  pro- 
prietary and  just  possessor  of  all  things.     Blessed  ^^^  »▼• 
be  Abraham,  said  king  Melchizedek,  of  the  most 
high  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth :  and,  Be-  i>«nt.x.i4. 
hold,  said  Moses  to  his  people,  the  heaven  and  the 
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8EBH.  heaven  of  Heavens  is  the  Lord's  thy  Ood;  the  earth 


XI. 


alsOy  with  aU  that  is  therein :  and^  The  earth,  saiih 
l'i'j™^*''  the  Psalmist,  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof; 
the  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein;  for  he  hath 
founded  it  upon  the  seas,  and  prepared  it  upon  the 
iMxix.  xiifioods:  and,  The  heavens,  saith  he  again,  are  thinCr 
the  earth  also  is  thine;  as  for  the  world,  and  the  Jul- 
ness  thereof,  (that  is,  all  which  the  world  contains, 
all  with  which  it  is  furnished  and  replenished,)  thoiu 
xcT.  5.      hast  founded  them :  and,  The  sea  is  his,  and  he  made 
it;  and  his  hands  formM  the  dry  land.  All  things, 
they  say,  are  the  goods  and  possessions  of  God ; 
proving  it  from  hence,  that  he  made  them,  and 
thereby  acquired  a  propriety  in  them  :  for  there  is 
no  more  evident  and  perfect  ground  of  propriety 
than  this.    The  products  of  our  invention  and  care,, 
the  fruits  of  our  endeavour  and  industry,  even  we- 
do  think  that  reasonably  we  may  call  our  own,  and 
justly  claim  the  enjoyment  of :  how  much  more  he^ 
that  by  an  original,  uncommunicated,  independent 
wisdom  and  power,  hath  contrived  and  produced 
all  things  1    From  thence  surely  doth  result  such  a 
title  to  them  all,  that  the  entire  and  absolute  dis^ 
posal  of  them  doth  appertain  to  him ;  so  that  he 
may  apply  them,  as  the  potter  doth  the  vessels 
isai.xiv.p;  which  he  maketh,  (it  is  the  Scripture  comparison,) 
x!*ii. '     to  what  use  he  thinketh  good  ;  that  he  may  freely 
Jer.  xvm.  pi^^j^  ^^^  bostow  them  where  he  pleaseth  ;  that  he 
itom.  ix..  jjjQ^y  take  them  away,  or  transfer  them,  when  he 
seeth  fit:  they  can  never  be  so  alienated  from  him, 
that  the  enjoyment  of  them  doth  not  wholly  depend 
on  him,  and  that  at  pleasure  (his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness permitting,  his  truth  and  word  being  solved) 
he  may  not  resume  them  to  himself 
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5   Grod  is  also  wavroKpdrwp,  OS  Containing  and  seem. 

comprehending  all  things  by  his  immense  presence L_ 

and  infinite  capacity:  it  is  a  name  which  the 
Jewish  doctors  commonly  apply  to  God,  (dIpDn) 
Jui/nuikom,  the  places  because  all  things  do  subsist 
in  him;  He  being ^  as  St  Hierome  speaks^  infused 
through  all  thingSy  and  circumjused  about  all  things; 
so  as  to  penetrate  them  urithin,  and  to  contain  them 
without^;  so  as  to  be  within  all  things  not  included^ 
and  udthout  all  things  not  excluded:  and,  We  do 
not,  saith  Minutius  Felix,  only  live  in  the  eye^  but 
in  the  bosom  of  God\  The  whole  world,  how  vast 
soever  it  seemeth  to  our  narrow  conceit,  is  but  as 
a  drop,  or  as  an  atom  of  dust,  in  his  hand :  Behold.  in>.xi.  n, 

•  '7'  xlviiL 

•saith  the  Prophet,  elegantly  and  truly,  the  nations  13;  xL  13. 
are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  are  counted  as  the 
smaU  dust  of  the  balance:  behold  he  taketh  up  the 
isles  as  a  very  litde  thing;  all  nations  are  before 
him  as  nothing,  and  they  are  counted  to  him  less 
than  nothing^  and  vanity:  and,  I  fU  heaven  anc?  Jer.  xziii. 
-earth,  tiaith  God  in  Jeremiah :  and  king  Solomon  i^kings 
in  his  prayer  saith  more;  Behold,  the  heaven  of^^^^^ 
heavens  cannot  contain  thee:  and,    Whither,  saith  ^>  **• 
the  Psalmist,  shaU  I  go  from  thy  spirit  f  or  whither 

^  In  omnibuB  infiifliu,  et  circttmfusiu,  ut  cuncto  penetret  inte- 
rior, et  contineat  exterior. — Hier.  ad  Marcell.  5.  [Verbatim.  Pror 
fecto  non  ambigea,  etiam  ante  resurrectionem  tic  in  Doroinico 
eorpore  babitasse  Deum  Verbnm,  ut  in  Patre  esset,  et  coeli  cir- 
eulam  clanderet,  atque  in  omnibuB  infiisuB  eiaet  et  circamfuans,  id 
esty  ut  cancta  penetraret  interior,  et  contineret  exterior.  Ep.  ad 
Marcell.  De  quinque  Quest.  N.  T.  0pp.  Tom.  it.  p.  1.  coL  166.] 

Intra  omnia  neo  inclnsus,  extra  omnia  neo  exclusus. 

SoluB  eBt  omnia;  opuB  suum  et  extra,  et  intra  tenet. — Sen. 
Pnef.  Nat.  Quaest. 

'  Non  Bolum  in  ocuIib  Dei.  Bed  ct  in  Binu  ririmuB. — Minuc.  Fel. 
[xxzin.  3.  p.  168.    Ed.  Holden] 
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SERM.  shaU  I  flee  from  thy  presence?    If  I  ascend  up 

'. —  into  heaven,  thou  art  there:  if  I  make  my  bed  in 

heU,  behold  thou  art  ihe7^:  if  I  take  the  wings  of 

^  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  tOtermost  parts  of 

the  sea,  even  there  duzll  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy 

right  hand  shaU  hold  me. 

CoL  L 17.        6  Lastly,  God  is  warroicpaTwp  in  regard  tihat 

Heb.  u  3.  j^^  gugtains  and  preserves  all  things.     When,  saith 

St  Gregory  Nyssen,  we  hear  the  word  iravroKpirmp, 

we  understand  this,  that  God  containeth  aU  things 

Neh.  ix.  6.  in  being^:   Thou,  say  the  Levites  in  Nehemiah, 

even  thou,  art  Grod  (done;  thou  hast  Tnade  heaven 

and  earth,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their  hosts, 

the  earth,  and  aU  things  that  are  therein,  and  thou 

preservest  them  all;  and  the  host  of  heaven  wor- 

shippeih  thee. 

In  all  these  respects  and  senses  doth  the  title 
irapTOKparwp  (which  we  for  want  of  a  word  more 
adequate  and  expressive,  do  render  Almighty)  be- 
long to  God :  the  Greek  word,  in  the  latitude  of 
its  signification,  according  to  its  etymology,  com- 
prehendeth  all  these  senses,  and  the  design  in  its 
use,  as  we  before  touched,  warranteth  the  taking 
it  in  the  largest  acception;  but  however  it  certainly 
respecteth  the  former  senses,  denoting  the  absolute 
universal  sovereignty,  and  the  immense  irresistible 
power  of  God:  the  belief  and  consideration  of 
which  particulars  is  of  great  importance,  and  may 
have  a  very  useful  influence  upon  our  practice: 
for, 

I.    If  God  be  the  just  Sovereign  of  all  things, 

narra  t6p  S€6p  cV  r^  that  (rw€xfw.     [Con.  Eiinom.  OnL  I.  0pp. 
Tom.  n.  p.  99  d.] 
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having  a  right  to  govern  the  world,  and  actually  SB^aft 
exercising  it;  then,  1— 

1  We  see  our  condition  and  state  here  in  this 
world.    We  live  not  in  an  anarchy*,  or  in  perfect 
liberty;  we  are  not  our  own  masters,  or  have  a        ■  ^ 
right  to  guide  our  actions  according  to  our  own 

will,  or  after  our  own  fency ;  but  are  under  govern- 
ment; a  government  most  absolute  and  arbitrary; 
the  laws  whereof  we  may  not  dispute,  the  proceed- 
ings whereof  we  cannot  resist.     Whence, 

2  We  understand  our  duty;  that  as  subjects 
and  vassals  we  are  obliged  to  render  all  awful 
reverence,  worship,  and  obedience  to  God;  humbly 
to  adore  the  majesty,  readily  to  perform  the  com- 
mands, and  patiently  to  submit  to  the  will  of  our 
great  Sovereign;  to'  conform  all  our  actions  to  that 
heavenly  law,  under  which  we  are  bom  and  live  in 
the  world.  We  do  not,  even  Plutarch  could  tell 
us>  come  hither  into  life  to  make  laws^  hut  to  obey 
those  fchich  are  appointed  by  God,  who  ordereth  oM 
things;  to  observe  the  decrees  of  Destiny  and  Pro- 
vidence^. 

3  Hence  we  may  discern  ihe  heinousnees  of 
every  sin,  or  transgression  of  God's  law;  it  re- 
ceiving great  i^gravation  hence.  It  hence  ap- 
peareth  not  only  a  matter  of  simple  folly,  or 
private  inconvenience,  (contrary  to  our  reason,) 
but  of  public  mischief  and  general  ill  consequence; 
being  committed  against  the  crown  and  dignity  of 

*  Tpaxpt  lUvapxos  ov^  InfvBwos  ic/wirft.— 

JEBchyl.  [Prom.  324.] 

"*  O^  yhp  vofioBtnio'ovTfs  waptcfiiP  tU  t6p  piop,  aXkii  w«ur6iMPOi 
TOiff  hiormyiupoig  \m6  r&v  tA  Ska  frpvray(v6vr»v  St»Vt  KtA  rots  rfjt 
tifuipfuvrft  Koi  wpopolat  ^co-fioir.— -Consol.  ad  Apol.  [0pp.  Tom. 
Ti.  p.  424.  Ed.  RoiBk.] 
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8ERM.  God  Almighty;  against  the  peace  and  order  of 
1 — the  world;  which  subsist  by  the  observatioa  of 


his  laws.  Every  sin  is  an  act  of  high  rebellion, 
a  breach  of  our  natural  allegiance,  a  lifting  up 
0UI.  T.  iQ.  ourselves,  as  is  said  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  against 
our  Sovereign;  an  infringing  that  right,  and  vio- 
Jating  that  honour  of  his,  which  he  by  his  place 
•and  office  is  concerned  to  maintain*  and  vindicate. 

4  We  may  hence  learn  what  reason  we  have 
to  be  content  in  every  condition,  and  to  undergo 
patiently  every  event  befalling  us:  for  that  our 
station  is  allotted  to  us  by  an  unquestionable  right, 
and  all  things  are  dispensed  to  us  by  a  common 
law,  from  which  nothing  can  be  exempted;  for 
that  things  come  not  by  a  blind  necessity  or 
chance,  but  are  disposed  and  managed  by  sove- 
reign reason  and  wisdom.  We  must,  saith  an 
Ethnic  Philosopher,  not  be  displeased  at  any  of 
these  things;  for  we  are  come  into  that  world,  where 
we  must  live  by  these  laws^:  and,  A  good  man  must 
needs  be  granted  to  be  highly  pious  toward  Ood;  he 
therefore  wiU  sustain  all  accidents  with  equanimity; 
as  knowing  them  to  happen  unto  him  by  a  Divine 
law,  by  which  all  things  proceed^.  It  were,  indeed, 
intolerable  arrogance  and  frowardness  in  us  to 
desire  an  exemption  from  that  conmion  law^  to 
which  all  things  are  subject;  to  wish  ourselves  out 
<>f  that  order,  in  which  the  all-guiding  Providence 

*  Nihil  horam  indignandam  est;  in  euin  intraTimns  mundoniy 
in  quo  his  legibus  riritur. — Sen.  Ep.  xci.  [15.] 

^  Vtmm  bonum,  concedas  neceese  est,  summsB  pietatis  erga 
Deos  esse ;  itaque  qaicqnid  illi  accident,  aequo  animo  sustinebit. 
Sciet  enim  id  accidisse  lege  diTtna,  qua  unirerta  procedunt. — Ep. 
LXXVI.  [17] 
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hath  set  us;  to  be  dissatisfied  with  anything^  which  serm. 

by  the  Supreme  Wisdom  is  assigned  to  us :   it — 

becometh  us  to  say  with  old  Eli,  It  is  the  Lord,  let  i  Sam.  m. 
him  do  what  seemeth  him  good;  to  say  upon  all 
occasions  with  David;  /  tuas  dumb,  I  opened  no^Pa.  xxxix. 
7ny  m^uth,  because  thou  didst  it.  Upon  this  con- 
sideration we  should  not  only  be  satisfied  with, 
and  acquiesce  in,  but  praise  and  adore  all  occur- 
rences of  Providence,  how  unkindly  soever  and 
distasteful  they  appear  to  us;  supposing  a  just 
and  reasonable  cause  to  lie  under  them,  although 
indiscernible  to  us^.     Yea  further, 

5  It  is  a  matter  of  great  consolation  to  reflect, 
that  we  and  all  the  world  are  under  such  a  govern- 
ment; it  is  a  common  felicity,  it  is  our  particular 
happiness,  that  we  are  so;  for  it  is  no  unjust 
usurper,  it  is  no  merciless  tyrant,  it  is  no  fond, 
no  weak,  no  careless  person  that  we  are  in  sub- 
jection to,  but  a  most  just,  most  mild,  most 
gracious,  most  wise,  most  powerful,  most  vigilant 
Lord;  who  will  deal  most  equally  and  most  be- 
nignly with  us ;  who  sincerely  and  earnestly  tenders 
our  welfitre;  who  is  watchful  and  carefiil  for  our 
good;  who  is  able  to  provide  for  all  our  needs, 
and  to  protect  us  from  all  mischief;  all  whose  laws 
do  only  aim  at  our  benefit;  all  whose  proceedings 
toward  us  are  full  of  equity,  goodness,  and  truth; 
who  will  not  only  favourably  accept,  but  most 
bountifiiUy  recompense  our  obedience?  whom  toDeutx.n. 
serve  and  obey  is  a  privilege  fiwr  better  and  more 

P  Xpri  Toivw  Tovrois  Ttpofrixovras  navra  6avfjLa{€W,  irarra  eiroiFrty, 
wavra  avt^traoTcas  dirobix'^trBai  rh  rrji  irpovolas  tfpya,  k^v  (fialvfrai 
iroAXotff  adt/ca,  hta  to  ayvca&rov  civai,  KXii  aKaTaXrjirrov  rov  Ofov  r^v 
ir/M$Kotay. — Daniasc.  de  Orthod.  Fid.  ii.  29.  [0pp.  Tom.  I.  p.  196  c.} 

B.  S.    VOL.  V.  22 
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SERM.  desirable  for  us,  than  to  be  free,  than  to  be  wholly 
'- — at  our  own  disposal,  and  under  our  own  guidance; 


the  very  nature  and  the  end  of  his  government 
being  only  to  preserve  us,  and  to  rescue  us  from 
the  errors,  the  slaveries,  the  vexations  and  miseries 
we  are  apt  to  incur;  by  virtue  of  whose  universal 
dominion  we  are  secured,  that  no  malice  of  devil, 
no  unjustice  of  men,  no  sort  of  enemy  whatever, 
(excepting  our  own  wilfrd  disobedience  to  his  laws 
and  directions,)  shall  be  able  to  do  us  harm;  for  all 
them  he  governs  and  he  curbs  no  less  than  our- 
selves.    Of  this  our  King  it  is  truly  said,  that 

Ps.  ixrxix.  Justice  and  judgment  are  the  estahlishmervt  of  his 
throne;  mercy  and  truth  go  before  his  face;  that, 

cxiv.  17.    He  is  righteous  in  aU  his  vxvySy  and  holy  in  aU  his 

Ps7xhrT*^/  doings;  that,  The  sceptre  of  his  kingdom  is  a  right 

Matt.  xi.  sceptre;  that,  His  yoke  is  easy^  and  his  burden 
light.     In  confidence  of  his  protection  we  may  say 

pb.  xxvii.  with  the  Psalmist,  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my 
salvation ;  whom  sfiaU  I  fear?  The  Lord  is  the 
strength  of  my  life ;  of  wlwm  shall  I  be  afraid? 

xivi.  I, «;  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength — therefore  wiU  I 
not  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed,  and  though 
the  mxmntains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea. 

w.  4 ;  In  God  have  I  put  my  trust :  I  wiU  not  fear  what 
flesh  can  do  unto  me.  Well  therefore  may  we,  may 
the  whole  world,  in  consideration  of  our  being 
under  so  good  a  Governor,  be  excited  to  joy  and 

xivii.  r,  3;  jubilation  with  the  Psalmist;  0  clap  your  hands, 
all  ye  people;  shout  unto  God  with  the  voice  of 
triumph:  for  the  Lord  most  high  is  terrible;  he  is 

xcvi.  10.  a  great  King  over  all  the  earth.  Say  among  the 
nations,  that  ^  Lord  reigneth;  the  world  also  shall 
be  established,  that  it  shall  not  be  moved;  he  shall 
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jvdge  the  people  righteously;  let  the  heavens  rejoice^  serm. 

and  let  the  earth  he  glad,  Sec.     Let  the  floods  clap '- — 

their  hands,  let  the  hills  he  joyful  together  he/ore  thes^^^'''^ 
Lord;  for  he  cometh  to  jvdge  the  earth:  with  right- 
eovsness  fhcM  he  judge  the  world,  and  the  people 
with  equity.  Or  with  those  in  the  Kevelation; 
AUduia;  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth;  Rev.xix.6, 
l^  us  he  glad,  and  rejoice,  and  give  honour  unto  ^* 
him.  All  the  world  hath  exceeding  reason  not 
only  to  be  content,  but  to  rejoice  and  triumph  in 
being  subject  to  such  a  Governor,  so  able,  so  will- 
ing to  maintain  peace,  good  order,  and  equity 
therein:  so  that  we  also  are  obliged  to  bless  and 
thank  God,  that  he  condescends  so  far,  and  vouch-- 
safes  to  undertake  the  tuition  and  oversight  of  the 
world;  obeying  the  Psalmist's  exhortation;  7%e Pb. ciii.  19, 
Lord,  saith  he,  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  heaven,  '^^'  '^'^' 
and  his  kingdom  ruleth  over  all:  therefore.  Bless 
the  Lord,  ye  his  angels — Bless  the  Lord,  dU  his 
hosts — Bless  the  Lord,  all  his  works  in  aU  places  of 
his  dominion;  imitating  herein  those  Elders  in  the 
Revelation;  who  say,  We  give  thee  thanks,  0  Lord  ReT.xi.17. 
God  Almighty,  which  art,  and  wast,  and  aH  to 
come;  hecause  thou  hast  taken  unto  thee  thy  great 
power,  and  hast  reigned.  They  who  imagine  the 
world  is  not  governed  at  all,  but  that  with  unloosed 
reins  it  ruimeth  on  at  random,  are  very  foolish: 
but  more  such  are  they,  who  wish  it  to  be  so,  and 
in  their  desires  depose  God  from  his  throne;  for 
they  do  wish  for  anarchy  and  confiision  in  their 
country,  instead  of  the  most  excellent  establish- 
ment and  order,  maintained  by  the  wisest  and 
ablest  government.  That  good  Emperor  was  better 
advised,  and  better  affected,  who  said.  What  good 

22—2 
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SEBM.  were  it  for  vie  to  live  in  a  world  void  of  a  Deity 
-  -—* -—  and  Providence  ?  and,  Why  shotdd  I  desire  to  con- 
tinue  in  such  a  casual  jumble  and  rout  of  things'^  f 
The  world,  he  well  supposed,  Divine  governance 
being  excluded,  would  be  a  strange,  disorderly, 
and  uncomfortable  place  to  abide  in,  And  old 
Socrates,  in  the  PhoBdon^  discoursing  about  his 
departure  hence,  comforts  himself  in  that,  as  he 
hoped,  he  was  going  thither,  where  the  gods  did 
preside  with  a  nearer  inspection  and  a  more  ap- 
parent influence.  These  were  worthy  desires  and 
noble  hopes  proceeding  from  natural  reason  and 
moral  virtue  in  such  persons;  but  much  more 
reason  and  much  greater  obligation  have  we  to 
be  satisfied  with,  and  to  comfort  ourselves  in  the 
assurance,  that  all  things,  even  at  present  here,  are 
moderated  by  a  superintendency  far  more  equal 
and  more  propitious  than  they  could  imagine  or 
hope.  These  and  such  like  practical  uses  the  belief 
and  consideration  of  God's  sovereign  authority  and 
dominion  do  afford. 

II.  The  belief  and  consideration  of  God's  im- 
mense and  uncontrollable  power  is  also  of  very 
great  importance  and  influence  upon  practice. 

I  It  serveth  to  beget  in  us  a  due  awe  and 
dread  of  God:  considering  God's  other  attributes 
may  breed  in  us  a  high  esteem  and  hearty  love  of 
God;  but  the  consideratiou  of  his  power  is  that 
which  naturally  and  reasonably  produceth  a  great 
fear  of  him :  he  is  most  amiable  for  his  goodness, 
and  in  regard  to  his  wisdom  greatly  venerable; 

^  TifjLoiC^p  iv  KofTfjUjt  Ktya  BiSif,  fj  fTfiovoias  K€v^; — M.  Ant.  II.  §  11. 
Ti  icai  iwiBvfia  tUalta  mfyKplfuiTi,  Koi  (f^vpft^  roiovr^  tpdiarpifitu^ ; 
—VI.  §  10. 
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but  his  power,  arming  the  rest,  renders  him  ex-  serm. 

ceedingly  terrible.     Hear  ye  this,  it  is  said  in  the ^'_ 

prophet  Jeremiah,  0  foolish  people,  and  without  il]''^'^^' 
understanding;  Fear  ye  not  me?  saith  the  Lord: 
wiU  ye  not  tremble  at  my  presence,  which  hath 
placed  the  sand  for  the  bounds  of  the  sea?  &c.  and, 
ForasmucJi  as  there  is  none  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord;  x.  6, 7. 
thou  art  great,  and  thy  name  is  great  in  might: 
who  would  not  fear  thee,  O  thou  King  of  nations  ? 
and,  /  will  shew  you,  saith  our  Saviour,  whom  yeLukexii.5. 
^ould  fear;  Fear  him,  who  after  he  hath  hilled 
fiera  ro  airoKTeivai  (or  who  heside  killing)  hath  power 
to  cast  into  heU;  I  say  unto  you,  Fear  him:  great 
reason  he  had  so  earnestly  to  inculcate  that  admo- 
nition, the  case  being  so  apparent  and  so  important. 
2  This  point  doth  consequently  in  high  mea- 
sure dissuade  and  deter  us  from  sin,  implying  the 
extreme  folly  in  committing  it,  and  the  inevitable 
mischief  following  it.  The  consideration  of  God's 
other  attributes  infer  it  to  be  great  baseness  and 
stupidity  to  oppose  or  displease  God,  but  the  con- 
sideration of  this  demonstrateth  it  to  be  infinite 
madness  to  do  so.  For  to  wrong,  dishonour,  and 
displease  him,  that  is  so  good  and  beneficent  to  us, 
is  great  disingenuity  and  un worthiness;  to  swerve 
from  his  advice  and  direction,  who  is  only  and 
perfectly  wise,  is  highly  vain  and  unreasonable; 
but  for  so  feeble  and  impotent  things  as  we  are  to 
contest  with  and  withstand,  to  provoke  and  offend 
Omnipotency,  (that  which  with  infinite  ease  can 
defeat  and  subdue  us,  can  depress  us  into  misery, 
can  crush  us  into  nothing,)  is  most  palpably 
the  top  of  insolent  wildness.  It  is  Moses's  argu- 
ment, whereby  he  presseth  obedience  to  his  law; 
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SERM.  Ci7'cumciae  therefore,  saith  he,  the  foreskin  of  your 
hearty  and  be  no  more  stijffnecked;for  the  Lord  your 


i)eut.x.i6,  Q^  ^  Q^^  ^j  gods,  and  Lord  of  lords,  a  great 
God,  and  a  mighty ,  and  a  terrible.  It  is  no  less  an 
evidently  oonvincing,  than  a  yehemently  affecting 

1  Gor.z.ii* increpation,  that  of  St  Paul;  Do  %»e  provoke  the 
Lord  to  jecdoiisyf  are  we  stronger  than  hef  And 
God  himself  in  Job  useth  the  like   scheme  of 

jobxLp;  speech;  Hast  thou  an  arm  like  God?  and  canst 
tliou  thunder  with  a  voice  like  him?  If  thou  art  as 
strong,  if  thou  hast  such  an  arm,  then  mayest  thou 
perhaps  dare  to  contend  with  him,  and  adventure 
to  provoke  him :  but  if  thou  nowise  art  his  match, 
if  thou  art  infinitely  short  of  him  in  strength,  how 
vain  and  rash  a  thing  is  it  for  thee  to  defy  him 
thus,  to  enter  with  him  into  the  lists,  to  strive  and 
grapple  with  him!    to  do  as  the  siimer  in  Job  is 

XV.  25.  expressed  doing ;  He  stretcheth  out  his  hand  against 
God,  and  strengiheneth  himself  agai7isi  the  Almighty. 
All  presumptuous  sinning  is  described  and  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  as  a  comparing,  and,  in  effect, 
preferring  our  power  and  force  in  regard  to  the 
power  of  God;  or  as  a  tempting  God,  and  chal- 
lenging him  to  battle;  or  as  an  actual  coping, 
contention,  and  fighting  with  him:  sinners,  as 
such,  are  styled  the  adversaries  of  God,  and  rebels 
against  him;  such  as  rise  up,  and  lift  up  them- 
selves, and  raise  their  hand  against  him;  which 
doth  either  imply  in  them  a  more  than  gigantic 
pride  and  arrogance,  in  overvaluing  their  own 
power  and  undervaluing  the  power  of  God,  (which 
doth  also  involve  infidelity,  and  disbelief  of  God's 
omnipotence;  for  he  who  believeth  that,  cannot 
take  himself  for  God's  match,  or  dare  to  struggle 
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with  him;)  or  it  argueth  a  most  strange  iaconsider-  sbrm. 
ateness  and  vanity,  in  presuming,  at  so  infinite  a    — '- — 


disadvantage,  without  any  ground  of  confidence, 
without  any  hope  of  success,  to  oppose  God's  will 

and  power.      Oi    ofjvcuo^y  09   aOavaroiai  /xa')(oiTol  Sc 

is  not  long  livedo  who  Jighteth  with  the  immortals, 
old  Homer'  could  teU  us;   the  same  which  the 
Prophet  says;  Woe  unto  him  that  striveth  with  hisi6aA,xiy,g; 
Maker!    Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  reasonable,  ^  ^* 
than  that  advice  of  the  Preacher;  Contend  not  with  Eccics.  vi. 
him  that  is  mightier  than  tJwu:  which  in  this  case  '^* 
in  effect  is  the  same  with  this;  Do  not,  by  sinning, 
offend  or  provoke  God. 

3  Whence  likewise  the  consideration  of  this 
point  may  dispose  us  to  weigh  our  counsels,  and 
thereupon  not  to  adventure  upon  any  unwarrant- 
able resolution  or  design;  there  being  so  apparent 
reason  to  despair  of  success,  an  insuperable  power 
being  always  ready  to  obstruct  and  cross  us  in  the 
carriage  of  such  designs,  with  whatever  cunning 
laid,  or  backed  with  whatever  might;  for  hence 
those  sayings  in  Scripture  are  manifestly  verified : 
There  is  no  wisdom,  nor  understanding,  nor  counsel  I'rov.  xxi. 
against  the  Lord:  and.  No  weapon  that  is  formed  iBiDiy.i^. 
against  thee  shall  prosper:    and,   He  is  wise  in  johix.  4, 
Jieart,  and  mighty  in  strength:  who  haih  hardened  ^^'  **^* 
himself  against  him,  and  prospered?  !*"•  ^^'  3i 

4  It  also  likewise  serveth  to  depress  in  us  all 
confidence  in  ourselves,  and  in  all  other  things,  as 
to  any  security  in  them  or  succour  from  them :  for 
all  things  in  the  world,  though  they  conspire  and 
combine  together  all  their  forces,  will  be  altogether 
unable  to  support  us,  to  assist  us,  to  defend  us 

'  [n.  V.  407.] 
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SERM.  against  the  Divine  power,  or  indeed  without  it; 
they  being  all,  otherwise  than  as  maintained  by 
him,  infinitely  feeble  and  frail :  Though  hand  join 
in  handy  (that  is,  notwithstanding  the  conjunction 
of  all  powers  whatever,)  the  wicked  shall  not  he 
unpunished,  saith  the  Wise  Man :  and,  /  hilly 
saith  God,  and  I  make  alive;  I  woundy  and  I  heal; 
neither  is  there  anything  that  can  deliver  out  of  my 

Pb.  rxxiii.  hand :  and.  No  king  is  saved  by  the  multitude  of 

i8i?LxVi!  cm  host;  a  mighty  man  is  not  delivered  by  much 
strength;  a  horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety. 

5  It  therefore  also  may  be  of  a  special  efficacy 
to  quell  and  mortify  in  us  the  vices  of  pride,  haugh- 
tiness, arrogance,  self-will,  stubbornness,  and  con- 
tumacy ;  since  contemplating  the  power  of  God  we 
cannot  but  perceive  ourselves  to  be  very  pitiful, 
impotent,  and  insignificant  things ;  who  without 
permission  cannot  eflfect  anything;  who  cannot 
expect  in  any  case  to  have  our  will;  who  have  con- 
tinually curbs  in  our  mouths,  and  manacles  on  our 
hands;  so  that  we  cannot  say  or  do  anything, 
cannot  so  much  as  stir,   or  endeavour  anything, 

jjune8iv.6.  without  chock  or  control ;  being  under  a  predomi- 
nant force,  which  always  resisteth  the  proud ;  un- 

laai.  ii.  11;  der  the  power  of  him  who  hath  said,  Tlie  hfty  looks 

Xlll.    11;  ■*■  /  */^«7 

xxiv.  21.    of  man  shall  be  humbled,  and  the  haughtiness  of 

men  shall  be  bowed  down;    whose  character  and 

Job  xL  II,  peculiar  work  it  is  to  behold  every  one  that  is 

^^,xxxvm.  pj.^^^^  ^^^  ^  abase  him ;  to  cause  the  arrogancy 

of  the  proud  to  cease,  and  to  lay  low  the  haughti- 
Pb.  xviii.  ness  of  the  terrible ;  to  break  the  high  arm,  and 
is^.  xxiii.  to  bring  down  the  high  looks ;  and  to  stain  the 
^'  pride  of  all  glory.     Whence  there  is  all  the  reason 

in  the  world  that  we  should  obey  St  Peter's  injunc- 
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tion,  to  humble  ourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  serm. 
of  God.  -_^__ 

6  The  consideration  of  God's  omnipotence  serv-  '  ^«*-^-^- 
eth  to  breed  and  nourish  faith  in  God,  as  to  the 
certain  performance  of  his  word  and  promises  :  for 
let  the  accomplishment  of  them  be  to  appearance 
never  so  diflScult  or  improbable,  yet  he  is  able  to 
perform  them,  and  will  therefore  do  it.  The  Strength  i  Sam.  xv. 
qflsrady  as  Samuel  said,  wiU  not  lie,  nor  repent :  ^^' 
and,  Hdih  he  said  it,  and  shall  he  not  do  it  ?  or  Num.xxiu. 
haiSh  he  spoken  it,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ?  ^^' 
said  Balaam,  inspiredly  :  and,  The  Lord  of  hosts,  laai.  xiv. 
saith  Isaiah,  hath  purposed  it,  and  who  shaJl  dis-  ^^' 
annul  it  ?    His  hand  is  stretched  out,  and  who  shall 
turn  it  hack?  and.  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  /xivi.  lo, 
vnU  do  aU  my  pleasure;  I  have  spoken  it,  I  will "' 
also  bring  it  to  pass ;  I  have  purposed,  I  will  also 
do  it :  and,  My  word  that  goeth  out  of  my  mouth,  it  iv.  u. 
diaU  not  return  unto  me  void,  hut  it  shall  accomplish 
that  which  I  please;  it  shall  prosper  unto  the  thing 
whereunto  I  seiit  it:  and.  The  counsel  of  the  Lord,  Ps.  xxxiii. 
saith  the  Psalmist,  standethfor  ever,  the  thoughts  o/'iii^'xi  8. 
his  heart  to  all  generations :  Let  all  the  earth  fea/r 
the  Lord ;  let  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  stand 
in  awe  of  him;  for  fie  spake,  and  it  was  done;  lie 
commanded,  and  it  stood  fast :  and.  Heaven  and  Mark  xUi. 
earth  shall  pass  away,  hut  my  words  shall  wo<  _pas5  job  xxiu. 
away.    So  doth  God  assert  his  immutable  fidelity,  J^^  ^^ 
and  considering  his  indefectible  power  doth  assure  J^j,  .^  ^^ 
us,  that  we  may  rely  upon  his  word ;  and  the  doing 
so  is  very  grateftd  and  acceptable  to  God ;  for  it 
was  that  virtue  for  which  Abraham  is  so  highly 
commended  and  so  richly  rewarded  :  He  did  not,  Rom.  iv. 
saith  St  Paul  of  him,  stagger  at  the  promise  of  God  ^^'  *^' 
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SERM.  through  urhdief^  hut  was  strong  in  faith,  giving 
ghry  to  God;  being  fuUy  persuaded,  that  what  God 


lO. 


had  promised,  he  was  able  to  perform :  to  do  other- 
wise is  very  displeasing  and  offensive  to  God ;  for 
we  do  thereby  either  doubt  of  his  veracity,  so,  as 
I  John  V.  St  John  saith.  Making  him  a  liar;  or  we  dis- 
believe his  power,  and  make  him  impotent  in  our 
conceit ;  which  to  do  is  high  injury  to  God,  and 
detestable  sacrilege.     Hence  also, 

7  Particularly  this  consideration  may  produce 
and  cherish  our  faith  in  the  sufficiency  of  God's 
providence,  and  may  induce  us  entirely  to  rely 
upon  it.  For  if  God  be  omnipotent,  then,  is  he 
easily  able  to  supply  us  in  all  our  needs,  to  relieve 
us  in  all  our  straits,  to  protect  us  from  all  danger 
and  mischief;  and  being  able,  he  will  not  fail  to  do 
it,  since  his  goodness  also  disposeth  him  thereto, 
and  his  word  engageth  him;  he  having  declared 
himself  to  be  the  patron,  protector,  and  benefactor 
of  the  needy ;  he  having  promised  to  help,  relieve, 
and  comfort  those  who  seek  and  cry  unto  him. 
Pb.  cxiv.  Distrust  in  God's  providence  is  always  grounded 
cxi^  &c.  in  the  disbelief  either  of  God's  goodness  or  of  his 
power;  in  supposing  him  either  to  be  unwilling 
or  unable  to  do  us  good ;  and  that  it  is  commonly 
grounded  on  the  latter,  the  Israelites'  constant  be- 
haviour in  the  wilderness  (representing  the  ordinary 
conversation  of  men  in  this  world)  doth  inform  us; 
who  conceived  their  needs  greater,  than  that  God 
was  able  to  supply  them ;  their  enemies  stronger, 
than  that  by  God's  assistance  they  could  withstand 
or  subdue  them ;  the  obstacles  to  their  proceed- 
ings such,  that  God  himself  could  not  carry  them 
through  them;  for,  as  the  Psalmist  representeth 
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their  behaviour  and  discourse,  They  spake  against  serm. 
God,  saying.  Can  God  furnish  a  table  in  the  wilder- . 


nessf    Behold,  he  smote  the  rock,  that  the  waters^^^^"^^^- 

'  '  19, 10, 

gudied  out,  and  the  streams  overflowed ;  can  he  give 
bread  also  ?  can  he  provide  flesh  for  his  people  ? 
and  that  from  their  conceiting  God  unable  to  con- 
vey them  through  all  dangers  and  difficulties,  to 
render  them  victorious  over  the   tall   men  and 
the  fenced  cities  of  Canaan,  they,  notwithstanding 
God's  presence  with  them  and  ready  aid,  desponded 
in  heart,  and  murmured,  and  provoked  God,  andDeut.i.i8. 
in  consequence  of  such  misbehaviour  forfeited  ob-  ^'  **^* 
taining  the  rest  propounded  to  them,  many  passages  ^®^-*"*®' 
in  the   story  do  shew  us.      We  in  practice   do 
commonly  follow  them,  notwithstanding  the  many 
experiments  of  God's  wonderful  power  and  good- 
ness, frequently  suspecting  that  God  cannot  supply 
our  necessities  or  satisfy  our  desires ;  whence  we 
.  are  either  overborne  with  anxiety,  and  become  dis- 
consolate, or  have  recourse  for  succour  and  relief 
to  other  aids ;  deserting  God,  as  the  Prophet  in- 
timates,  when    he   (withal  declaring  the  offence 
God  taketh  at  such  miscarriages,  with   the  guilt 
and  mischief  we  thereby  incur)  pronounceth  thus : 
Cursed  be  the  mjan  that  trusleth  in  man,  and  maJceth  jer.xvii.5, 
flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth  from  the  ' 
Lord;  for  he  shall  be  like  the  heaih  in  the  desert,  and 
shall  not  see  when  good  com^th,  &c.     Whence  our 
Saviour  took  it  ill  of  his  disciples,  and  rebuked 
them,  when   even    in   the    most    imminent   and 
affrighting  dangers  they  gave  place  to  fear  or 
doubt;  as  when  in  a  great  tempest,  the  ship  being  Matt.  viii. 
even  covered  with  waves,  they  being  afraid,  cried  **'  *^'  *^' 
out^  Lord,  save  us,  we  perish ;  he  said  unto  them, 
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SERM.  T«  leiKoi  €<rT6,  okiyowKTToi ;  Why  are  yefearfuly  0  ye 

of  little  faith  ?     And  when  St  Peter,  walking  upon 

waves,  and  beginning  to  sink,  his  heart  misgiving, 
in  hke  manner  cried  out,  Lordy  save  me;  our  Lord 
Matt.  xiv.  also  reproves  him  with  an,  '0Xi707ri(rT6,  ek  ri  eSi- 
^^'  ^'*  araaa^ ;  O  thou  of  little  faith,  why  didst  thou  doubt  f 
Whence  we  both  learn,  that  it  is  our  want  or  weak- 
ness of  faith  which  makes  us  in  our  greatest  needs 
ready  to  sink,  and  that  it  is  not  excusable  for  us  in 
the  extremity  of  danger  to  doubt  of  God's  protec- 
tion and  succour.     Further, 

8  This  consideration  affordeth  comfort  and  en- 
couragement unto  us  in  the  undertaking  and  pro- 
secution of  honest  and  prudent  enterprises,  giving 
us  to  hope  confidently  for  success,  how  difficult 
or  dangerous  soever  they  appear  unto  us ;  all  dif- 
ficulties and  improbabihties  vanishing  before  that 
Omnipotency  which   abetteth  and  backeth  such 
endeavours ;  the  which  is  by  faith  imparted  and 
Pha.iv. 1 3.  appropriated  unto  us;  so  that  we,  with  St  Paul, 
are  able  to  do  all  things  by  God  strengthening  us. 
Nothing  is  so  high  or  difficult  (if  just  and  reason- 
able) which  a  resolute  faith  in  the  Divine  power 
cannot  easily  surmount  and  achieve :  a  word,  se- 
conded therewith,  can  transplant  trees,  and  transfer 
Matt.  xvii.  mountains  any  whither :  If  ye,  saith  our  Lord,  have 
^ix\iQx,i^/(iith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  to  this 
M^k'xi    'f^^i'Ountain,  Be  thou  reTnoved  hence  to  yonder  place, 
«3-  and  it  shoU  he  removed:  Ye  may  say  to  this  sycamine 

tree.  Be  thou  'plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  be  thou 
planted  in  the  sea,  and  it  shall  obey  you ;  xal  oiSeu 
dSvvar^aet  vfTiv^  and  there  is  nothing,  adds  our  Sa- 
.      viour,  which  slidll  be  impossible  unto  you;  for,  as  he 
«3.  saith  again,  AU  things  are  possible  to  him  thai  be- 
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lieveth;    that  is,  unto  him  who  relieth  upon  the  skem. 

Divine  power;  for  that  the  faith  he  speaks  of  refer '- — 

reth  thither,  appeareth  by  several  like  passages  in 
the  Gospel ;  as  for  instance  in  that,  where  to  the 
blind  men  imploring  his  reUef  our  Lord  puts  this 
question:  Do  ye  believe  that  I  can  do  this?  and^***»*- 
they  answering.  Yes,  Lord;  he  thereupon  repUes, 
According  to  your  faith  he  it  done  unto  you.  In 
contemplation  of  this  power,  we  may,  if  our  duty 
or  good  reason  do  call  us  forth,  how  small  or  weak 
soever  in  ourselves,  how  destitute  soever  of  de- 
fensive arms  or  offensive  weapons,  naked  and  un- 
armed, with  a  shng  and  a  stone,  go  out  against  the  iSam.xvii. 
biggest  and  best-armed  Philistine,  nothing  doubt- 
ful of  victory;  it  will  be  enough,  if  we  can  say  with 
David,  /  conie  unto  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts;  that  is,  confiding  in  his  powerful  help,  as  my 
invincible  weapon  and  defence.  But  so  much  for 
this  particular. 

III.  That  notion  of  the  word  Almighty,  which 
implieth  God's  being  universal  proprietary  and 
possessor  of  all  things,  hath  likewise  many  good 
uses ;  we  shall  only  name  them,  without  enlarging 
upon  them  :  we  thence  learn, 

1  That  we  ourselves  are  not  our  own,  and 
therefore  ought  to  submit  ourselves  with  content 
and  patience  to  God's  disposal;  for  that,  as  it  is 

in  the  Gospel,  God  may  do  what  he  pleaseth  with  Matt.  xx. 
his  own.     Whence  also  we  are  bound,  as  St  Paul 
enjoineth  us.  To  glorify  God  with  our  bodies  and  i  Cor.  vi. 
spirits^  which  are  God's. 

2  That  also  therefore  we  ought  to  be  content 
with  that  portion  of  accommodations  here  which 
God  alloweth  us;  for  that  since  everything  is  his^ 
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SEBM,  we  can  claim  nothing  to  ourselves;   all  we  have 
—  '-     doth  proceed  from  mere  liberality  and  bounty. 

3  The  same  reason  obligeth  us  to  be  satisfied, 
whenever  Providence  withdraweth  what  it  did 
afford  us  the  enjoyment  of;  for  God  doth  never  so 
communicate  anything,  as  to  divest  himself  of  the 
paramount  title  and  propriety  therein;  all  things 
have  an  immutable  relation  to  him  as  Lord,  and 
cannot  be  alienated  from  him;   whence  he  may 

Job  i.  ax.  justly,  when  he  pleaseth,  recall  or  resume  them 
into  his  hand. 

4  Yea,  hence  we  are  obliged  to  be  heartily 
thankftil  for  all  we  ever  have  or  enjoy;  for  that 
nothing  is  upon  any  account  ours,  or  can  be  due 
to  us  from  him;  all  proceeding  from  pure  kindness 
and  goodness. 

5  We  are  hence  obliged  carefully  to  manage 
and  employ  all  which  is  put  into  our  hands  for 
his  interest  and  service;  as  honest  tenants  and 
faithful  stewards,  making  just  returns  and  improve- 
ments; not  embezzling  nor  abusing  any  of  his 
goods  committed  to  us. 

6  Lastly,  we  may  learn  hence  to  be  humble 
and  sober;  not  to  be  conceited  or  elevated  in  mind, 
or  apt  to  glory,  in  regard  to  any  thing  we  have; 
smce  we  have  nothing  that  we  can  justly  esteem  or 
properly  call  our  own. 

IV.  That  sense,  according  to  which  the  word 
doth  signify  God's  containing  all  things  by  his 
immense  presence,  is  also  of  most  excellent  use 
and  influence  upon  our  practice.  We  thereby  may 
learn  with  what  care  and  circumspection,  with 
what  reverence  and  modesty,  with  what  innocence 
and  integrity,  we  ought  always,  and  in  all  places, 
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to  manage  our  conversation  and  behaviour;  since  serm. 

we  continually  do  think,  and  speak,  and  act  in  the '. — 

immediate  presence  and  under  the  inspection  of 
Grod;   Whose  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  of  mauy  and  Job  xxxiv. 
he  seeth  aU  his  goings;  Who  searcheth  and  trieth  v%,cjaa\x, 
our  hearts^  and  possesseth  our  reins;  Who  encomr  jer?xvii.' 
passeth  our  path,  and  is  acquainted  with  aU  our^;,^-^^^^ 
tixiys;    To  whose   eyes  all  things  are  naked  ^^c^p^v^x 
dissected;  according  to  the  significant  and  empha-  «7. 
tical  expressions  of  Scripture.     Did  we  stand  in 
the  sight  of  our  king,  we  should  not  dare  to  behave 
ourselves  rudely  and  indecently;  were  a  virtuous 
person  conscious   of  our   doings,   we    should   be 
ashamed  to  do  any  base  or  filthy  thing ;  the  over- 
sight of  a  grave  or  a  wise  person  would  restrain 
us  from  practising  vanities   and  impertinencies : 
how  much  more  should  the  glorious  majesty  of  the 
most  wise  and  holy  God,  being  ever  present  to  all 
our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  if  duly  consi- 
dered and  reflected  upon,  keep  us  within  awe  and 
compass!  how  can  we,  if  we  remember  that  we 
abide  always  in  a  temple  sanctified  by  God's  pre- 
sence, not  contain  ourselves  in  a  careful  and  devout 
posture  of  soul' ! 

This  consideration  also  prompteth  us  to  fre- 
quent addresses  of  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and  all 
kind  of  adoration  toward  God :  for  all  reason  dic- 
tateth  it  to  be  unseemly  to  be  in  his  presence  with 
our  back  turned  unto  him,  without  demonstrations 
of  regard  and  reverence  to  him,  without  answering 
him  when  he  speaketh  to  us;   that   is,   without 

yofifv,  Ka\  xp^os. — Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  [0pp.  Tom,  n.  p.  866. 
Vid.  p  861  ] 
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SERM.  corresponding  to  the   invitations    which   he  fire- 
quently  by  his  providence  maketh  to  us,  of  con- 
versing with  him,  of  seeking  his  favour,^and  im- 
ploring his  help,  and   returning   thanks  for  his 
mercies. 

V.  Lastly,  the  consideration  that  God  doth 
uphold  all  things,  and  consequently  ourselves,  in 
being,  may  upon  several  good  accounts  be  influen- 
tial upon  our  practice;  particularly  it  may  power- 
fully deter  us  from  offending  and  displeasing  him ; 
for  put  case  our  life,  our  livelihood,  all  the  conve- 
niences and  comforts  of  our  being,  should  wholly 
depend  upon  the  bounty  and  pleasure  of  any  per- 
son, should  we  not  be  vety  wary  and  fearful  to 
afiront,  or  injure,  or  displease  such  a  person?  It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  so  with  us  in  respect  to 
God;  and  why  are  we  so  inconsiderate,  that  the 
same  reason  hath  not  the  same  effect  upon  us? 

This  consideration  also  should  mind  us  how 
infinitely  we  are  obliged  to  the  goodness  of  God, 
who  when  he  may  by  the  bare  withdrawing  his 
conservative  influence  utterly  destroy  us,  and  suffer 
us  to  fall  to  nothing,  doth,  notwithstanding  our 
many  provocations,  the  many  neglects  and  injuries 
he  receiveth  from  us,  continually  preserve  us  in 
his  hand,  and  every  moment  imparteth  a  new 
being  to  us.  For  which,  and  all  his  infinite 
mercies  and  favours  toward  us,  let  us  for  ever 
yield  unto  him  all  thanks  and  praise.    Amen. 
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SERMON   XII. 


Acts  IV.  24. 


O  Lordy  thou  art  God,  which  host  made  heaven,  and 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is, 

IT    may   be    demanded,   why  besides    that   of   ®xiif* 
Almighty,  no   other  attribute   of  God  is  ex- 

pressed  in  our  Creed?  why,  for  instance,  the  per- 
fections of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  are  therein 
omitted?     I  answer, 

1  That  all  such  perfections  are  included  in  the 
notion  of  a  God,  whom  when  we  profess  to  believe, 
we  consequently  do  ascribe  them  to  him  impli- 
citly. For  he  that  should  profess  to  believe  in 
God,  not  acknowledging  those  perfections,  would 
be  inconsistent  and  contradictious  to  himself:  Deum 
negaret,  as  TertuUian  speaks,  auferendo  quod  Dei 
est^l  He  would  deny  God  by  mthdrawing  what 
belongs  to  God. 

2  The  title  iravroKparwp^  as  implying  God's 
universal  providence  in  the  preservation  and 
government  of  the  world,  doth  also  involve  or 
infer  all  Divine  perfections  displayed  therein;  all 
that  glorious  majesty  and  excellency,  for  which 
he  is  with  highest  respect  to  be  honoured  and 


*  AdT.  Marc.  Lib.  i.  cap.  m.  [0pp.  p.  367  a  ] 
B.  8.    VOL.  V.  23 
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BEKM.  worshipped  by  us,  which  added  to  the  name  of 


XII. 


God  doth  determine  what  God  we  mean,  such 
as  doth  in  all  perfection  excel,  and  with  it  doth 
govern  the  world. 

3  I  may  add,  thirdly,  That  the  doctrine  of 
God's  universal  providence  being  not  altogether  so 
evident  to  natural  light  as  those  attributes  disco- 
vered in  the  making  of  the  world,  (more  having 
doubted  thereof,  and  disputed  against  it  with  much 
more  plausibility,)  it  was  therefore  convenient  to 
add  it,  as  a  matter  of  faith  clearly  and  fully  (as  we 
did  shew)  attested  unto  by  Divine  revelation.  So 
much  may  suffice  to  remove  such  a  scruple  con- 
cerning the  fulness  and  sufficiency  of  the  Creed  in 
that  particular.     I  proceed; 

Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 

This  clause  is  one  of  those  which  was  of  later 
times  inserted  into  the  Creed;  none  of  the  most 
ancient  expositors  thereof  (Austin,  Kuffin,  Max- 
imus  Taurinensis,  Chrysologus,  &c.)  taking  any 
notice  thereof  But  Iren»us,  TertuUian,  and  other 
most  ancient  writers,  in  their  rules  of  faith,  ex- 
hibit their  sense  thereof,  and  the  Confessions  of 
all  general  councils  (the  Nicene,  and  those  after 
it)  express  it.  And  there  is  great  reason  for  it; 
not  only  thereby  to  disavow  and  decry  those  pro- 
digious errors  of  Marcion,  ManichsBus,  and  other 
such  heretics,  which  did  then  ascribe  the  creation 
of  the  world  (or  of  some  part  thereof,  seeming  to 
their  fancy  less  good  and  perfect)  to  another  God, 
or  Principle,  inferior  in  worth  and  goodness  to 
that  God  which  was  revealed  in  the  Gospel;  or 
did  opinionate  two  Principles,  (not  distinct  only. 
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but  contrary  one  to  the  other;)  from  one  whereof  sbrm. 

good  things  did  proceed,  from  the  other  bad  things — 

were  derived. 

The  creation  of  the  world  (which  the  holy  con- 
fessors  of  Christ  do  here  ascribe  unto  God)  is  that 
peculiarly  august  and  admirable  work,  by  which 
we  learn  that  he  is,  and  in  good  measure  what  he 
is;  by  which,  I  say,  the  existence  of  God  is  most 
strongly  demonstrated,  and  in  which  his  Divine 
perfections  are  most  conspicuously  displayed;  which 
is  the  prime  foundation  of  his  authority  over  the 
world,  and  consequently  the  chief  ground  of  all 
natural  Religion;  of  our  just  subjection,  our  rea- 
sonable duty,  our  humble  devotion  toward  him: 
the  title.  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  is  that 
also,  which  most  especially  characterizes  and  dis- 
tinguishes the  God  whom  we  believe  and  adore, 
from  all  false  and  fictitious  deities;    for,  as  the 
Psalmist  sings,  AU  the  gods  of  the  nations  are  hut  Pa.xcvi.5. 
idolSy  but  the  Lord  made  the  heavens :  and,  Thou, « Kings 
prayeth  Hezekiah,  art  the  God,  thou  ahne,  of  aU^^^'^^*^^' 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  thou  h/xst  made  heaven 
and  earth:    and,    The    gods,   saith  the   Prophet J**-^". 
Jeremiah,  that  have  not  made  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  they  shall  petnsh  from  the  earth,  and  from 
under  the  heavens :  and.  We  preach  unto  you,  said  ^^  ^^• 
St  Paul  to  the  ignorant  Lycaonians,  that  ye  should  xvii.  24. 
turn  from  those  vanities  unto  the  living  God,  v)hich 
made  heaven  and  earth.     It  is  therefore  a  point, 
which  worthily  hath  been  inserted  into  all  creeds, 
and  confessions  of  our  faith,  as  a  necessary  object 
of  our  belief;  and  it  is,  indeed,  a  subject  no  less 
wholesome  and  fruitful,   than   high    and   noble; 

23—2 
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SEBM.  deserving  that  we  employ  our  best  thoughts  and 
—  most  careful  attention  upon  it :  to  the  commemo- 
ration thereof  God  consecrated  the  great  sabbatical 
festivity  among  his  ancient  people;  nor  should 
even  the  consideration  of  the  great  work  concern- 
ing our  Kedemption  aboHsh  the  remembrance  of  it: 
to  confer  some  advantage  thereto,  we  shall  now 
so  discourse  thereon,  as  first  to  propound  some 
observations  explicative  thereof,  and  conducing  to 
our  information  about  it,  then  to  apply  the  con- 
sideration thereof  to  practice. 

We  may  first  observe,  that  the  ancient  He- 
brews, having,  as  it  seems,  in  their  language  no 
one  word  properly  signifying  the  world,  or  uni- 
versal frame  and  complex  of  things  created,  (that 
system,  as  the  Author  de  Mundo^  defines  it.  Con- 
sisting of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  natures  con- 
tained in  them,)  did  for  to  express  it  use  a  collection 
of  its  chief  parts,  (chief,  absolutely  in  thenaselves, 
or  such  in  respect  to  us,)  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
adding  sometimes,  because  of  the  word  earth  its 
ambiguity,  the  sea  also :  yea  sometimes,  for  fuller 
explication,  subjoining  to  heaven  its  host,  to  earth 
S^!k.  ^*®  fulness,  to  the  sea  its  contents:  so.  In  six 
"•     ...    days  the  Lord  w/ide  heaven  and  earth,  QSiith  Moses: 

Jer.  xzm.  ^  '  , 

24.  and.  Do  not  I  fUl  heaven  and  earth  ?  saith  the 

Lukexvi.  £0^^^  Qxi  Jeremiah:)  and,  It  is  easier  for  heaven 

and  earth  to  pass,  than  for  one  tittle  of  the  law  to 

Actexvii.  jij^n^  gaith  our  Saviour:  and,  God,  saith  St  Paul, 

who  made  the  world,  and  aU  things  therein,  seeing 

that  he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth ;  (where  the 


^4. 


Ps.  Ixix. 
34. 


Kd<rftoff  fup  oSv  fWi  awrrrffAa  cf  ovpapov  koI  yfj£,  km  ru¥  *if 
TovToit  frtpuxofuvtav  iftwrtwv, — Cap.  II. 
Vid.  Lips,  Phys.  Stoic,  u.  7. 
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world  and  all  things  therein  do  signify  the  same  serm. 
with  heaven  and  earth;   he  first  uses  the  word 


Keh.  ix.  6. 


world,  which  the  Greek  language  affordeth,  then^Khi*^* 
adds  the  circumlocution,  whereby  the  Hebrews  did  ig^i/xm. 
express  it.)     By  heaven  and  earth  therefore  wes- 
are,  I  say,  to  understand  those  two  regions,  supe- 
rior  and  inferior,  into  which  the  whole  system  of 
things  is  divided,  together  with  all  the  beings  that 
do  reside  in  them,  or  do  belong  unto  them,  or  are 
comprehended  by  them;  as  we  see  folly  expressed 
in   our  text,   and  otherwhere;    particularly  with 
utmost  distinction  by  the  Angel  in  the  Apocalypse : 
who  swears  By  him  that  livethfor  ever,  who  created  Rev.  x.  6. 
the  heaven,  and  the  things  that  are  therein,  and  the 
earthy  with  the  things  that  therein  are,  and  the  sea, 
with  the  things  therein. 

By  heaven  then  is  understood  all  the  superior 
region  encompassing  the  globe  of  earth,  and  from 
it  on  all  sides  extended  to  a  distance  unconceivably 
vast  and  spacious,  with  all  its  parts,  and  fomiture, 
and  inhabitants;  not  only  such  things  in  it  as  are 
visible  and  material,  but  also  those  which  are  im- 
material and  invisible;  so  we  are  plainly  taught 
by  St  Paul :  By  him,  saith  he,  were  created  all  CoL  1. 16. 
things,  v)hich  are  in  heaven,  and  which  are  in  earth, 
both  those  that  are  visible,  and  those  that  are  invi- 
sible; whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or 
principalities,  or  powers;  all  things  were  created 
by  him,  and  for  him :  that  is,  not  only  the  material 
and  sensible  parts,  or  contents  of  heaven,  (those 
bright  and  beautifol  lamps  exposed  to  our  view, 
with  the  fluid  matter,  in  which  they  may  be  con- 
ceived to  float  or  swim,)  but  those  beings  of  a  more 
pure  and  refined  substance,  and  thence  indiscernible 
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SERM.  to  our  sense,  however  eminent  in  nature,  mighty 
in  power,  e3:alted  in  dignity,  whose  ordinary  resi- 


Jude6.  dence  and  proper  habitation  (their  ihiov  ohcijTnpiov 
as  St  Jude  termeth  it)  is  in  those  superior  re- 
gions; in  that  they  are  courtiers  and  domestic 
Heb.  i.  14.  officers  of  God,  (whose  throne,  and  special  presence, 
10.  '  or  the  place  where  he  more  peculiarly  and  amply 
2il  discovereth  himself,  and  displayeth  his  glory,  is  in 

heaven,)  attending  upon  him,  and  ministering  to 
him;  encircHng  his  throne,  as  it  is  in  the  Reve- 
^V^- "•  lation,  and  always,  as  our  Saviour  telleth  us, 
xviiL  10.  beholding  his  face ;  even  these  all  were  made  by 
God:  the  time^,  indeed,  when,  and  the  manner 
how  those  invisible  sublime  creatures  were  made, 
is  not  in  the  History  of  the  Creation,  or  otherwhere 
manifestly  expressed,  (because  perhaps  it  doth  ex- 
ceed the  capacity,  or  doth  not  suit  the  condition  of 
man  to  understand  them^;  or  because  it  doth  not 
much  concern  us,  or  not  much  conduceth  to  our 
edification  to  know  them:)  but  that  they  were 
made  by  God,  and  that  when  we  call  God  the 
Maker  of  heaven,  they  are  comprehended,  as  the 
creatures  of  God  dwelling  there,  is  evidently  de- 
clared in  Scripture:  for  beside  the  fore-mentioned 
Rev.  X.  6.  clear  and  full  place  of  St  Paul,  the  angel  fore-cited 
in  the  Revelation  saith,  that  God  created  the  heaven^ 
Kai  TO,  €»  avTtfiy  and  the  things  in  it;  and  in  our 

Markxii.  toxt,  it  is  said  that  God  made  heaven  and  aU 

25; 


xm.  32. 


^  The  Greek  Fathers  commonly  (and  St  Hierome  after  thorn) 
conceired  that  they  were  made  before  the  creation  of  this  material 
world :  St  Austin  thinkfi  them  meant  under  Fiat  lux.  Be  Cir.  Dei, 
XI.  9.  [0pp.  Tom.  yn.  col.  279  c.  Gum  enim  dixit  Bens,  Fiat  lux,  et 
facta  est  lux;  si  recte  in  hao  luce  creatio  intelUgitur  angelorum. . . .] 

*  Ata  r6  rots  ttaayofuvots  tn  kcu.  wtpriois  Kara  r^p  yv»<ruf  ayciriri;- 
dr(oir.-.Ba8.  in  Hexaem.  Hom.  i.  [0pp.  Tom.  i.  p.  5  0.] 
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thlTigs  in  it,    Travra  ra  iv  air^,  wtiich   plainly   in-    SEBM. 

cludeth  the  Angels;  if  all  things  in  it,  then  surely '— 

the  Angels,  who  are  often  expressed  to  be  in  hea- 
ven^ beings  indeed,  the  principal  and  most  con- 
siderable things  therein®:    and,    Thou  hast  made^^'^'^- 
heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their  host, 
(pray  the  Levites  in  Nehemiah,)  where,  according 
to  the  Jews'  notion,   who  say  there  are  three 
heavens;    Codum  nuhiferum,   or  the  firmament; 
Codum   astriferum,    the   starry   heavens;    Codum 
angdiferum,  ox  the  heaven  of  heavens;  where  the 
Angels  reside,  the  third  heaven  in  St  Paid;  by*^"*-*"- 
the  hosts  of  heaven,  are  meant  the  Angels :  as  also 
the  hosts  of  God  do  seem  to  signify  in  the  103d 
Psalm;  where  it  is  said.  Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his'^^-^^'^f 
angdSj  thai  excel  in  strength,  thai  do  his  command- 
ments,  hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  his  word ;  Bless 
ye  the  Lord,  all  his  hosts,  ye  ministers  of  his,  thai  do 
his  pleasure :  whence  they  are  termed  The  sons  of 
Crod ;  as  where  in  Job  it  is  said.  There  was  a  day,  Job  u.  1; 
when  the  sons  of  God  came  to  presefrd  themselves  Ps.  ixx^a. 
b^ore  the  Lord ;  and  in  several  other  places :  and  ^iix.  i. 
St  Jude  teUeth  us  of  the  lapsed  Angels,  that  they 
did  not  retain  riyV  eavrSv  apx^Vf  their  beginning,  or  Jude  6. 
primitive  state ;  wherefore  they  had  a  beginning, 
and  whence  could  they  have  that,  but  from  God ; 
who  alone  is  eternal,  {Who  alone,  originally,  intrin-  J^^"-  ^• 
sically,   and  necessarily,  hat^,  as  St  Paid  saith, 
immortality;  and  consequently  alone,  (as  Aristotle' 
by  several  arguments  proveth  against  Plato,)  hath 
eternity).     The  Angds  also  are  subject  to  God's 

•  ^mra  dcvrcpo,  tow   rrpmmv  ^o»t6(  ilirowydcr/iara,— Oreg.  Naa. 
Orai.  XUT.  [0pp.  Tom.  l  p.  886  D.] 
'  Gf.  do  Coelo,  Lib.  i.  cap.  ult. 
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8ERM.  jurisdiction  and  governance,  which  argueth  their 
1—  proceeding  from  him,  and  dependence  upon  him : 


in  fine^  tlie  Psahnist  reckons  them  among  the 
p8.ciiL  lo,  works  of  God ;  for  having  said,  Bless  the  Lord^  ye 
*^''  his  angels ;  and,  Bless  the  Lord^  all  ye  his  hosts;  he 
recapitulating  and  concluding  subjoins,  Bless  the 
Lordy  aU  his  works  in  all  places  of  his  dominion : 
and  again,  in  the  148th  Psahn,  summoning  all  the 
creation  to  a  consort  of  doxology,  he  begins  with 
the  heavens,  then  proceeds  to  the  earth,  making  a 
very  particular  recitation  of  the  chief  parts  and 
inhabitants  belonging  to  each ;  and  in  the  first 
place  mentioning  the  Angels,  then  the  stars,  then 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  he  subjoineth  the  reason 
cxiYm.5,6.  ^hy  they  ought  aU  to  praise  God :  Let  theniy  saith 
he,  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;for  he  commanded, 
and  they  were  created;  he  hath  also  established 
them  for  ever  and  ever;  lie  hath  made  a  decree, 
which  shall  not  pass.  Thus  we  are  by  Divine 
revelation  instructed  concerning  the  existence  and 
original  of  those  heavenly  invisible  beings,  to  the 
knowledge  of  whom,  that  they  are,  what  they  are, 
whence  they  are,  natural  light  could  not  reach ; 
although  from  the  relics  of  primitive  tradition 
even  the  Pagans  themselves  commonly  in  part  did 
acknowledge  this  truth,  calling  all  the  inferior  or 
secondary  gods,  whom  they  conceived  to  converse 
together  happily,  ey  r^  avtorarw  TOTTft),  in  the  highest 
place  al)ove,  as  Aristotle  saith *^,  in  subjection  to 
God,  and  attendance  on  him,  the  children  of  the 
Supreme  God  :  Plato  calls  God,  Uarepa  xal  d^nmovp- 

^  De  Coel.  I*  3.  [noyre^  yap  &v6pwiroi  vtpi  SeSv  txovo'i  vvSKtp^^ 
jcal  iroiTCff  rhp  dywrortf  r^  Btl^  r6ww  carodMaa'tt  ml  PapPapoi  jcal 
^EXKfjpts.]   Cf.  Pol.  I.  [2.] 
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701',  the  Father  and  Framer  of  them  all^  according  serm. 

(as  he  avoweth  himself)  to  ancient  tradition.     And ~ 

thus  concerning  those  beings  piety  doth  oblige  us 
to  believe  and  profess,  that  God  is  their  Maker,  it 
especially  conducing  to  his  glory  to  believe,  that 
he  is  the  author  of  their  sublime  natures,  and 
donor  of  those  excellent  properties,  with  which 
they  are  endowed,  and  wherein  they  so  far  surpass 
all  other  beings. 

As  for  all  other  things  both  in  heaven  and 
earth,  the  material  frame  of  the  visible  world,  with 
all  its  parts  compacted  together  in  so  fair,  so 
fit,  so  firm  and  stable  an  order,  they  (as  we 
have  sometime  sufficiently  discoursed)  even  to 
natural  understanding  speak  themselves  to  have 
been  produced  by  a  most  wise,  most  powerful, 
most  beneficent  author,  that  is,  by  God  ;  the  which 
is  confirmed  by  innumerable  testimonies  of  Holy 
Writ,  so  evident  and  obvious,  that  we  need  not  to 
cite  them :  and  to  thus  much  the  generality  of 
mankind  hath  always  consented  ;  as  also  the  most 
and  best  reputed  philosophers  did  in  general  terms 
avow  it,  acknowledging  God  the  Author  and 
Builder  of  the  world. 

But  there  is  one  particular,  wherein  they  seem 
unanimously  to  have  dissented  from  what  Christian 
piety  inclines  us  to  acknowledge,  as  most  suitable  to 
the  divine  perfection  and  majesty ;  which  concerns 
the  origin  of  that  matter,  of  which  corporeal  things 
do  subsist.  For  even  Plato  himself,  who  so  posi- 
tively doth  assert  the  world  to  have  been  framed 
by  God*,  is  yet  conceived  (I  speak  so  dubiously, 

^  In  Tim,   [41  a*  B€o\  Bm&v^  iv  «y^  hrnuovpyhi  fran^p  tc .] 
*  Tim.  [28  c] 
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SEBM.  because  his  writings  about  this  point  are  somewhat 

'—  obscure,  and,  as  Justin  Martyr^  proves,  inconsistent 

with  themselves)  to  suppose  the  matter  of  things 
to  be  eternal ;  he  ascribing  only  to  God  the  forming 
and  disposing  it  into  a  good  order,  answerable  to 
some  patterns  pre-existent  in  his  wise  understand- 
ing; even  as  a  good  artist  doth  out  of  an  unshapen 
lump  of  stuff  firame  a  handsome  piece  of  work,  con- 
formable to  some  idea  (or  image)  preconceived  in 
his  fancy  ^:  so  that  he  represents  God,  rather  as  a 
Builder  out  of  prepared  materials,  than  as  a  Creator 
of  the  world.  Socrates  and  Plato,  saith  Plutarch, 
did  suppose  three  principles  of  things,  God,  matter, 
idea :  God  is  the  mind ;  MaiUer  the  first  subject  of 
generation  and  corruption;  Idea  an  incorporeal 
subsistence  in  the  conceptions  of  God^.  Anaxagoras 
also,  as  the  same  author",  and  Aristotle*'  before 
him,  telleth  us,  did  assert  two  principles ;  the  one 
passive,  the  matter,  consisting  of  an  infinite  number 
of  small  particles  like  to  one  another  in  shape ;  the 
other  active,  understanding,  which  ranged  those 

^  Cohort,  ad  Gnec.  [capp.  vi.  vn.  0pp.  pp.  11,  12.] 

'  Ut  igitur  faber,  eum  quid  sedlficatarus  est,  non  ipse  faeit  mar 
teriacn,  scd  ea  utitur  quae  sit  parata,  fictorque  item  cera ;  sic  xsti 
proTidenticQ  diyines  materiam  prsBsto  esse  oportuit,  non  quam  ipse 
faceret,  sed  quam  haberet  paratam. — Cic.  apnd  Lact.  Instit.  ii.  9. 

Quibus  enim  ociilis  animi  intueri  potuit  Tester  Plato  fabricam 
illam  tanti  operis;  qua  coostrui  a  Deo«  atque  »dificari  mundum 
facit? — Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  [i.  8,  19.] 

™  De  Placit.  I.  3.  [Swic/xinyj — Koi  IlXar»y — rp€ts  apxat,  row 
6foy,  T^y  vhfv,  rffv  tdeav.  t<m  d«  6  6cof  6  povSf  ^Shj  d^  t6  {nroKtifutNaf 
irpSfTov  ymaft  Koi  <f>dop^  Idea  d*  oifo-ia  daafiaros  eV  toU  yo^fuun  W 
Tats  ^xtrraariait  rov  Otov, — 0pp.  Tom.  IX.  p.  480.  ed.  Beisk.] 

°  [-— 'OfUMo/icpcior  avrhg  cjcftXccrc  C^va(ay6pat:)  ical  dpx^ts  r&v 
cWttv  air€<l)jjvaTo'  ical  rag  fitv  Sfiotofup^ias^  vXtfiff  r6  bt  woiovp  cSrtoVj  r&r 
vovv,  rhv  ra  irapra  diara^afifvov. — Ibid.  p.  474.] 

^  'Awa(ay6pas  re  yhp  fu/x"^^  XP7^^^  ^V  ^i  ^P^^  ^'^  Kotrfumoitay. 
— ^Met.  L  4. 
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troops   of  little  bodies  into  order :  to  the  same  serm. 


effects  Pythagoras  his  conceits,  though  expressed  - 
with  much  obscurity,  are  reduced.  Thales  his 
opinion  was  in  effect  the  same,  Who^  as  Cicero 
telleth  us,  said^  that  water  was  the  principle  of 
thingSj  and  God  that  mind  which  fashioned  all  things 
out  of  water^.  The  Stoics  also  were  of  the  same 
opinion  :  It  seems  to  them,  saith  Laertius  in  Zeno's 
liife,  thai  there  are  two  principles  of  aU  things,  the 
a^ent,  and  the  patient ;  that  the  ^patient  is  the  mxxtter 
void  ofqualitieSy  hut  the  agent,  reason  vjhich  is  therein, 
that  is,  Ood\  Tertullian  against  Hermogenes 
saith,  that  He  did  take  from  the  Stoics  to  place 
matter  with  God;  which  matter  did  always  exist, 
being  neither  ^om  nor  mxide,  and  nowise  having 
either  beginning  or  end,  out  of  which  afterward  the 
L<yrd  made  aU  things^:  and  Com^  now,  saith  the 
same  Father  in  his  Book  against  the  Yalentinians, 
let  the  Pythagoreans  learn,  let  the  Stoics  acknowledge, 
und  even  Plato  himself,  whence  matter,  whom  they 
would  have  unmade,  did  d/raw  its  both  origin  and 
substance  toward  aSL  this  structure  of  the  world^. 

'  Thales  aqnam  dixit  esse  initium  reram :  Denm  autem  earn 
mentem,  quce  ex  aqua  cuncta  fingeret. — De  Nat.  Deor.  [i.  10,  25.] 

^  Aoicft  dc  avTOit  apxat  dmu  r&v  SKtti¥  dvo,  t6  nouniv  kcH  t6  wcurxov* 
t6  fuv  oZv  TTCUTXOP  tlpoi  rfjv  anoiov  ovalav  r^v  vXi/y,  r6  bi  vroiovy  rhv  iv 
mn^  \6yop  t6v  0«6v. — [vii.  1.  68.] 

Vid.  Lips.  Phys.  Stoic,  [i.  4.]  Sen.  Ep.  lxv.  [24.]  [Dicunt,  nt 
8ci8»  Stoic!  nostriy  duo  esse  in  rerum  natura,  ex  quibus  omnia  iiant: 
causam  et  materiam.  Materia  jaoet  iners,  res  ad  omnia  parata, 
cessatura,  si  nemo  moyeat:  causa  autem;  id  est  ratio,  materiam 
format,  et  quocunque  vult  versat :  ex  ilia  yaria  opera  produdt.] 

'  Sumpsit  a  Stoicis  materiam  cum  Domino  ponere,  qusD  et  ipsa 
semper  fnerit,  neqne  nata,  neque  £scta,  nee  initium  habens  omnino, 
nee  finem,  ex  qua  Dominus  omnia  postea  feoerit.  —  Gap.  i. 
[Opp.  p.  233  0.] 

'  Age  nunc,  diseant  Pythagorici,  agnoseant  Stoici,  Plato  ipse, 
undo  materiam,  quam  innatam  volant,  et  originem  et  substantiam 
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SERM.  Yea,  Aristotle  tells  us,  that  generally  all  natural 

^philosophers  before   him    did   conceive,   and  did 

assume  it  for  a  principle,  that  nothing  was  made 
out  of  nothing,  or  that  every  thing  produced  had 
necessarily  some  pre-existent  matter,  out  of  which 
it  was  produced  :  It  is,  saith  he,  the  common  opinion 
of  naturalists,  that  nothing  can  be  made  out  of 
nothing ;  and.  That  it  is  impossible,  that  anything 
should  proceed  frmn  nothing,  all  that  have  studied 
about  nature  do  consent^ :  which  principle  Aristotle 
himself  not  only  admits,  but  extends  further,  af- 
firming it  impossible  that  anything  should  be 
produced  out  of  matter  not  predisposed  to  admit 
the  form  which  is  to  be  produced;  OiJSe  ylverai 
oTiovv  €  J  oTovovvy  N'cithcT  can,  saith  Jie,  everything 
be  made  of  everything^  but  out  of  some  subject  fitted 
thereto,  (or  susceptive  thereof,)  as  aninuds,  and 
plants  out  of  their  seed^.  "Which  principles  deduced 
from  the  observing  natural  effects,  or  works  of  art 
performed  always  by  alterations,  additions,  sub- 
tractions, or  transpositions  of  some  matter  subjacent, 
we  may  safely,  in  respect  only  to  such  kinds  of 
effects,  proceeding  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 

traxerit  in  omncm  hanc   struem   mundi. — Cap.   xv.    E^pp.    p. 

267  A.] 

Vid.  Athonag.  Leg.  [cap.  xv.] 

ov  ytpofitmv  ovdevot  ^k  tov  firj  Hvros. — T6  fU¥  e«  fjuf  Hvr^^w  yiPrcr^at, 
abvvarw'  ircpl  yap  ravrrjs  6fxoyyoifiovova-i  rrjs  ^$rfs  iaairrtt  ol  wtpX 
<f>v<r€ns. — ^Phys.  Auscult.  I.  4.  §§  2,  3.  Vid.  cap.  8.  et  de  Gener. 
et  Corrup.  i.  3.  et  Metaph.  i.  cap  i,  3. 

"  Phys.  I.  9  [?] 

*  'Acl  tori  Ti  6  v7r6K.€iTai,  e£  ot  yiyverai  t6  ytyv6p€ifoy,  olo¥  no  ^vrop 
jcai  ra  fcSa  tK  cnrcpfiaroff.— Phys.  L  [7.] 

Erit  aliquid,  quod  aut  ex  nihilo  oriatur,  aat  in  nihilum  subito 
occidat;  quia  hoc  physicus  dixit  anquam? — Oic.  de  Dirin.  11. 
[16,  37.] 
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admit;   allowing   no   natural    agent,   no    created  seem. 

artificer,   sufficient  to  produce   anything  without '_ 

some  matter  or  subject  aptly  qualified  and  prepared 
to  receive  its  influence  ;  but  from  hence  to  conclude 
universally,  that  every  action  possible  doth  require 
a  matter  pre-existent,  or  a  predisposed  subject,  is 
nowise  reasonable  :  because  such  a  thing  doth  not 
usually  according  to  the  course  of  nature  happen  ; 
because  there  is  no  cause  obvious  that  can  perform 
so  much ;  because  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  way  of  doing  such  a  thing,  that  therefore 
the  thing  is  in  itself  absolutely  impossible,  is  no 
warrantable  argumentation  :  no  logic  will  allow  us 
from  particular  experiments  to  establish  general 
conclusions,  especially  such  as  do  concern  the  de- 
termination of  what  is  absolutely  impossible ;  that 
must  be  fetched  from  abstracted  notions  of  reason, 
not  from  singular  appearances  to  sense  :  there  may 
be,  for  all  that  we  (we  pitifully  shortsighted  crea- 
tures in  this  our  dark  state)  can  by  any  means 
know,  agents  of  another  sort,  and  powers  in  manner 
of  efficacy  much  differing  from  all  those  which 
come  within  the  narrow  compass  of  our  observation. 
Especially  to  imagine,  that  the  Supreme  Being, 
who  made  the  world  in  a  manner,  whatever  that 
manner  were,  incomprehensible,  cannot  himself  act 
otherwise  than  we  see  these  inferior  things  (not 
only  infinitely  lower  in  degree,  but  wholly  different 
in  nature)  do  act,  is  grossly  vain  and  unreasonable : 
It  is  impossible,  saith  St  Chrysostom  well,  ^or  man*s 
nature  by  curious  inquiry  to  penetrate  the  work- 
mansfdp  of  Go(P.     From  sense  or  experience  then, 

yaC*(r$iu, — In  GeD.  Orat.  n.  [0pp.  Tom.  i.  p.  7.] 
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SERM.  such  condusions  cannot  well  be  derived  :  it  assures 

XII. 

—  us  that  some  effects  are  possible,  but  cannot  help 

us  to  determine  what  is  impossible.  Neither  are 
there  any  certain  principles  of  reason,  from  whence 
it  may  be  collected,  that  it  is  impossible,  that 
some  substances  should  be  totally  produced  de 
novo,  or  receive  completely  an  existence,  which 
they  had  not  before :  that  no  such  principles  are 
innate  to  our  minds,  (if,  indeed,  there  be  at  all 
any  innate  principles,  which  some  philosophers 
deny,)  every  man's  experience  can  tell  him :  nei- 
ther do  these  philosophers  allege  any  such;  nor 
(as  we  before  shewed)  can  any  such  be  drawn 
from  experience.  If  they  say,  the  proposition  is 
avroTTKTTo^^  or  evidently  credible  of  itself,  without 
any  proof,  it  is  a  precarious  and  groundless  asser* 
tion;  such  as  ought  not  to  be  admitted  in  any 
science,  or  any  disceptation ;  except  they  can 
shew,  that  the  terms  of  these  propositions,  (or  of 
the  Uke  equivalent  ones,)  A  substance  is  produ- 
cible altogether  de  novo;  A  substance  may  exist, 
which  did  not  exist ;  Something  may  be  produced 
out  of  nothing ;  do  involve  a  contradiction ;  which 
it  rather  is  evident  they  do  not,  there  being  no- 
thing contained  in  the  notion  of  substance  incon- 
sistent with  such  a  producibility,  or  with  novity 
of  existence,  no  more  than  there  is  in  the  notion 
of  figure  or  of  motion,  which  things  no  man 
hardly  denies  to  receive  a  new  existence.  In  fine, 
nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  to  confess,  that 
our  reason  can  nowise  reach  the  extent  of  all 
powers  and  all  possibilities ;  and  that  we  much, 
as  St  Chrysostom  speaks,  do  transgress  our  mea- 
sures and  bounds,  if  we  pretend  to  know   what 
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things  God  is  able  to  produce*,  or  how  he  doth  ^^^j^- 

produce  any:  His  works^  as  Lactantius  speaketh,  - 

are  seen  with  eyes;  hut  how  he  rnade  them,  the 
mind'  itself  cannot  see^.  Those  opinions  therefore 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  that  the  matter  of 
the  world  (or  of  natural  things)  was  eternal  and 
necessarily  pre-existent,  and  that  there  could  be  no 
creation  out  of  nothing,  were  assumed  altogether 
without  any  clear  or  sure  foundation.  We  may 
l^y  unto  them,  as  our  Lord  did  once  say  to 
the  Sadducees,  Ye  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  Matt.  xxii. 
nor  the  power  of  God.  The  poverty  and  narrow-  '^' 
ness  of  men's  natural  understanding,  (not  going 
usually  beyond  matters  obvious  to  sense,)  and 
their  inability,  by  the  meanness  of  their  reason, 
to  look  up  to  the  height  of  truth,  did,  as  St  Basil 
says,  deceive  them^  And  that  these  opinions 
(revived  and  embraced  by  divers  persons  in  our 
days)  are  false,  and  contrary  to  our  fiiith,  that 
in  truth  all  the  matter  of  things  both  could  be, 
and  really  was  created  by  God,  may  from  several 
reasons  appear. 

I  It  is  often  in  general  terms  affirmed  in 
Scripture,  that  God  did  make  all  things ;  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earth.  Now  it  is  unsafe,  and 
never,  without  urgent  reason  allowable,  to  make 

*  [Mrro  iroXX^ff  rrjt  tiryvafUHrvvrjs  b€x«^H^^  ra  XtySfttpa,  fi^  \m«p- 
fiabovTti  rb  obttXov  furpov,  firj^  tA  inrtp  ijpas  vtpupyaCSfievot.^-^ 
Ut  supra.] 

Hoc  est  enim  modum  conditionis  suae  transgredi,  nee  intelli- 
gcre  qaousque  homini  liceat  accedere. — Lact.  [Inst  n.  9.] 

*  Opera  ipsius  videntur  oculis.  Qaomodo  autem  ilia  focerit, 
ne  monte  qnidem  yidetur. — Ibid. 

**  *E^rfirarria'€v  avravt  rfjs  dvBpcnrlvrjg  ^v<rca>r  »}  frtpia, — Ov  fivvrj- 
$§prtt  dia  XoyurpcBP  ratreivAnjTa  frp6s  t6  vyjros  ajridcty  Tfjs  dXrfBtias. — 
Hezaem.  Horn.  /3'.  [0pp.  Tom.  i.  p.  13  D.  p.  14  a.] 
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SERM.  limitations  or  restrictions  of  universal  propositions, 

—  especially  of  such  as  are  frequently  and  constantly 

thus  set  down  :  and,  like  as  St  Paul  somewhere 

Rom.  X.  discourses,  because  it  is  said  in  the  Prophets,  Every 
one  thai  hdieveth  in  him  shall  not  he  ashamed; 
and,  Whosoever  shaU  call  upon  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved;  therefore  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  in  case 
of  their  belief  and  invocation  of  God,  are  capable 

i»-  ««•  of  acceptance  and  salvation ;  OiJ  yap  corn  Stao-roXj}, 
For  thai  there  is  no  distinction  or  exception  made  : 
so  it  being  said  universally  and  unlimitedly,  that 
all  things  were  made,  and  no  reason  appearing 
which  compels  to  restrain  that  universality,  there- 
fore the  matter  of  things  was  also  made;  the 
matter  being  one  thing,  yea  in  the  opinion  of 
most  philosophers,  as  weU  ancient  as  modem,  the 
principal  thing,  the  only  substantial  thing  in 
nature ;  all  other  things  being  only  modes,  affec- 
tions, or  relations  thereof.  Whence  Aristotle" 
telleth  us,  that  most  of  the  first  philosophers  did 
affirm  nothing  at  all  really  to  be  made,  and  no- 
thing ever  to  be  destroyed;  because  matter  did 
always  subsist  and  abide  the  same,  as  if  no  other 
thing  beside  in  nature  had  any  being  considerable. 
If  God  therefore  did  not  produce  matter  itself, 
he  could  hardly  be  accounted  author  of  anything 

^  Phya.  I.  8.  [Ztp^vvrts  yap  ol  Kara  ^iXoo-o^ioy  vpmroi  t^f 
ak^Btiav — iJMahf  oCrrc  ylv^aBtu  tSp  Hvmv  ovd€»,  odFrc  <t>BtiptvBai^ 
dia  r6  ovayKcuov  fiiv  ehai  yiyptaBcu  t6  yiyvSfieimy  $  e(  JliTOff  ^  c'jc  /a^ 
BrroSf  ^jc  dc  rovro>y  aiixfwrtp^av  ddwarov  tlpai.] 

Metaph.  I.  3.  [Tav  d^  irpamv  (f>ikoao(t)7ftrdpT«iiy  oi  irXttvroi  rds  cV 
vKfjs  ctdet  p6vas  f^rjOrffrav  apx^v  tivai  iravrciv'  ef  o^  yap  loTtv  ofraira  rd 
SpTOf  Koi  ((  oS  yiyptTcu  irpwrov  leal  etv  t  ^OtLpenu  rcXevraioir,  r$ff  fiw 
ova-lat  v7rop€vov(njSf  toij  di  vdBttn  fjttra&akXowrfj?,  tovto  oroix^top  Ka\ 
TavTTfw  dpx^v  <f)a(rw  cfyat  r»y  Sitrtiu,  koi  did  tovto  ovrc  yiyvtfrOai  ovBiw 
ototn-at  oCt€  an-oXXvcr^ac.] 
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in  nature;  so  fiir  would  he  be  from  being  truly  seem. 

affirmed  the  maker  of  all  things  :  upon  this  ground '—.. 

Cicero,  as  Lactantius  cites  him,  denied  that  God 
was  the  author  of  any  of  the  elements :  It  is  not 
prohahUy  said  he,  that  the  maJtter,  whence  aU  things 
did  arise,  was  made  by  divine  Providence;  and. 
If  matter  was  not  made  by  God,  then  neither  earth, 
nor  water,  nor  air,  nor  Jire,  were  wxide  hy  him^ ; 
to  invert  whidi  discourse,  we  say,  that  God  did 
make  all  these  things,  (earth,  sea,  fire,  and  air,) 
as  the  Holy  Scripture  frequently  asserts,  wherefore 
the  matter  of  them  was  also  his  work  :  he  was  not 
only,  as  St  Basil  speaks,  an  inventor  of  figures, 
(or  a  raiser  of  motions,)  but  the  maker  of  nature 
itself® ;  and  of  all  that  is  substantial  therein. 

2   Again,  God  is  in  Scripture  affirmed  to  be 
the  true  proprietaiy  and  possessor  of  aU  things, 
none  excepted ;  how  so,  if  he  did  not  make  them  ? 
For  he  that  did  not  makcy  cannot,  as  Justin  argues, 
have  any  right  to  that  which  is  ru>t  made^.     It  is 
the  argument  by  which  the  Scripture  frequently 
proves   God  to  be  the    owner    and    disposer   of 
things,  because  he  made  them :  The  earth,  saith  Qen^V' 
the  Psalmist,  is  the  Lord!s,  and  the  fulness  tliereof;  JJ^^  ^ 
the  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein :  for  he  hath  u. 
founded  it  wpon  the  seas,  and  prepared  it  upon  the 
floods.    So,  because  (we  may  say)  he  did  produce 

^  Primum  igitur  non  est  probabile  earn  materiam  rerum,  unde 
orta  sunt  omnia,  esae  dirina  Proyidentia  eflBCtam ;  sed  habere  et 
habnisse  ▼im  et  natnram  8iiain.<— Quod  si  non  est  a  Deo  materia 
facta,  ne  terra  quidem,  et  aqua,  et  aer,  et  ignis  a  Deo  factos  est. 
— ^Instit.  n.  [9.] 

•  *0  ecAs — ovxi  <rxiil*OT«0P  ifmv  wvptr^s,  dXX'  airnjs  rtjs  <f»v<r€ns  row 
Zrrmw  brffuovfyySs.'-^'BM.  Hexaem.  Horn.  ff.  [0pp.  Tom.  i«  p.  14  D.] 

'  Ty  yap  fi^l  niiroirfK^rt  ovbtida  t^ovtria  irphs  t6  fi^  ycyowJr.— 
Cohort,  ad  Gr.  [cap.  xxm.  0pp.  p.  24  b«] 

B.  S.  VOL.  V.  24 
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8BKM.  matter,  and  doth  sustam  its  being ;  therefore  he, 

' — by  the  most  excellent  sort,  and  upon   the  best 

ground  of  right,  doth  own  it,  and  may  justly  use 
it  at  his  pleasure;  otherwise  might  we  not  say 
with  TertuUian,  If  God  did  not  make  matter ^  he 
using  a  thing  not  his  otm,  because  not  Toade  by 
him,  eitfher  he  used  it  precariously ^  as  needing  it, 
or  injuriously y  as  usurping  upon  it  byforce^. 

3  The  supposing  anything  to  be  eternal, 
uncreated,  and  independent  upon  God,  doth  ad- 
vance that  being  in  those  respects  unto  an  equality 
with  God,  imparting  thereto  so  great  and  divine 
attributes  :  It  unU  become,  as  St  Basil  saith,  God^s 
peer,  or  equal  in  dignity,  being  dignified  with  the 
same  privileges^.  That  supposition  likewise  in 
effect  depriveth  God  of  those  special  perfections, 
independency  and  all-sufficiency ;  making  him  in 
bis  operations  and  performances  to  depend  upon^ 
and  to  be  in  a  manner  subject  unto  matter ; 
to  need  its  concourse,  and  to  be  unable  to  perform 
anything  further  than  it  admits  :  for.  None,  as 
Tertullian  discourseth,  is  free  from  needing  that, 
whose  stock  he  useth;  none  is  exempt  from  sub- 
jection to  that,  which  he  needs  that  he  may  use; 
and  none  who  lends  of  his  own  to  use,  is  not  in 
this  superior  to  him  who  lends  it  for  use\  The 
very  doubting  about  this  made  Seneca  put  such 

'  De  alieno  ergo  ubob,  aut  preoario  asos  est,  qua  egens  ejus : 
aut  efe  injuria,  qua  preeyaleDB  ejus. — Adv.  Hermog.  cap.  ix.  [Opp. 
p.  236  D.] 

**  *0fi6rifios  Harai  0c^  t»v  avrnv  trpftriSciMy  d^iovfttvtf. 

'  Nemo  non  eget  eo,  de  cigus  utitur:  nemo  non  subjioitur  ei* 
cujus  eget  ut  possit  uti. — £t  nemo  qui  prsDStat  de  buo  uti,  non  in 
hoc  superior  est  eo,  cui  priestat  uti. — Ut  supra  [cap.  viu.  Opp. 
p.  236  B.j 
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absurd  and  impious  questions  as  these  :  How  Gods  serm. 
power  is  limited  ?  whether  he  effects  whatever  he  ^^' 
pleaseth,  or  is  disappointed  hy  want  of  matter  f 
whether  he  doth  not  form  many  things  iU,  not 
from  defect  of  art  in  himself  hut  from  disobedience 
of  the  subject-matter^?  Which  questions  we  easily 
resolve  by  saying,  nothing  is  impossible  to  God  ; 
his  will  can  never  be  crossed  or  disappointed ; 
he  can  never  do  anything  bad,  or  imperfect  in 
its  kind;  because  he  createth  matter  itself  an- 
swerable to  his  design. 

4  As  Aristotle  well  discoursed'  against  the 
ancient  philosophers,  who,  before  Anaxagoras,  did 
assign  but  one  principle  of  things,  a  material 
and  passive  one,  as  if  no  active  principle  were 
required ;  so  may  we  argue  against  him  and  them 
together.  If  God  did  produce  and  insert  an  active 
principle  into  nature,  (as  who  can  imagine  those 
admirable  works  of  nature,  the  seminal  propaga- 
tion and  nutrition  of  plants,  and  however  more 
especially  the  generation,  motion,  sense,  fancy, 
appetite,  passion  of  animals,  to  be  accompUshed 
by  a  mere  passive  agitation  of  matter,  without 
some  active  principle  distinct  from  matter,  which 
disposeth  and  determineth  it  to  the  production 
of  such  effects?)  if  God  could,  I  say,  produce 
and  insert  such  an  active  principle,  (such  an 
€VT€\€xeiaj  as   the    philosopher   calleth    it,)    why 

^  Quantum  Deus  poBsit?  materiam  ipse  sibi  forme t,  an  data 
Qtatur?  utnim  idea  materise  prius  superyeniat^  an  materia  idea)? 
DeuB  qnicquid  rult  efficiat,  an  in  multis  rebus  ilium  tractanda 
destituant;  et  a  magno  artifice  pra^e  formentur  niulta,  non  quia 
oessat  are,  sed  quia  id  in  quo  exercetur,  sspe  inobsequens  arti  est? 
—Nat.  Qttttst.  Lib.  i.  Pr»f.  [§  14.] 

^  [Cf.  Metaph.  i.  3.] 

24—2 
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SERM.  might  he  not  as  well  produce  a  passive  one,  such 

'- —  as  the  matter  is  ?  what  greater  difficulty  could  he 

find  in  doing  it  ? 

5  Yea  further,  if  Grod  hath  produced  ijnma- 
terial  beings,  or  simple  and  uncompounded  sub- 
stances distinct  firom  matter,  such  as  Angels  and 
the  souls  of  men,  merely  out  of  nothing,  (for  out 
of  what  pre-existent  stuff  could  they  be  made  ?) 
then  may  he  as  well  create  matter  out  of  nothing; 
for  what  greater  difficulty  can  we  conceive  in 
creating  so  much  lower  and  more  imperfect  a 
thing,  than  in  creating  those  more  excellent  sub- 
stances, so  much  fuller,  as  it  were,  of  entity,  or 
so  far  more  removed  ficom  nothing?  If  any  one 
thing  is  producible  out  of  nothing,  why  may  not 
all  things  capable  of  existence  be  so  produced  by 
a  competent  and  omnipotent  virtue?  Why  not, 
as  Tertullian  argued,  aU  tilings  out  of  nothing,  if 
anything  out  of  nothing;  except  if  the  Divine  virtue^ 
which  drew  somewhat  out  ofnothitig,  was  insufficient 
to  produce  all  things  thence"^  f  But  that  such  im- 
material substances  were  produced  by  God,  we 
before,  from  many  plain  testimonies  of  Divine 
revelation,  did  shew:  and  particularly  the  souls 
of  men  are  produced  from  God's  breath,  or  by  the 
efficacy  of  his  word. 

6  The  manner  of  God's  making  the  world, 
expressed  in  Scripture,  by  mere  will  and  command. 

Pa.  xxnii.  ^^g  spake,  and  it  was  done;  he  commanded,  and  it 

cxiviii.  5.   stood  foLst;  hc  Commanded,  and  they  were  created,) 

that  only  by  uttering  the  word  fat,  (not  audibly, 

™  Immo  cur  non  omnia  ex  nihilo,  si  aliquid  ex  nihilo?  nisi  si 
iDBufficiens  fait  divina  virtuB  omnibus  producendisy  quie  aliquid 
protulerit  ex  nihilo. — Ady.  Herm.  cap.  xv.  [p.  238  o.] 
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but  mentally,  that  is,  by  an  act  of  volition,)  all  serm. 

things  should  be  formed  and  constituted  in  their '— 

specifical  natures  and  perfections,  doth  argue,  that 
matter,  or  any  other  thing  possible,  might  easily 
by  the  Divine  power  be  produced  out  of  nothing, 
likewise  effecting  miracles  superior  or  contrary  to 
the  law  and  course  of  nature,  without  any  prepara- 
tory dispositions  induced  into  the  suscipient  matter, 
in  the  same  manner,  by  mere  willing,  saying,  or 
commanding,  whereof  there  be  in  the  Scripture 
frequent  instances,  doth  persuade  the  same;  0eX«, 
KaOapiaOrjTiy  I  wiU;  he  thou  cleansed:  Woman,  great  ^^l"^^^^' 
is  thy  faithy  yevtfitJTa}  aoi,  w9  OeXeis,  be  it  to  thee,  os^s. 
thou  desirest:  NeavlaKe,  aol  Xeyo),  eyepOtrrt,  Young^^^^^^ 
man,  I  say  to  thee,  Wake,  from  the  sleep  of  death: 
so  did  our  Saviour  speak,  and  the  effect  imme- 
diately followed;    whereby,   as    he  demonstrated 
his  Divine  power,  so  he  declared  the  manner, 
whereby  Divine  power  doth  incomprehensibly  ope- 
rate in  the  production  of  things ;  and  that  it  therein 
nowise  dependeth  upon  matter:   for  it  is  nowise 
harder  or  more  impossible  to  produce  matter  itself, 
than  to  produce  a  form  therein  without  or  against 
an  aptitude  to  receive  it:  nay,  it  seemeth  more 
difficult  to  raise  children  unto  Abraham  out  of  Matt.  ui.  9. 
stones,  than  to  draw  them  out  of  nothing;  there 
being  a  positive  obstacle  to  be  removed,  here  no 
apparent  resistance;  there,  as  well  somewhat  pre- 
ceding to  be  destroyed,  as  somewhat  new  to  be  pro- 
duced, here,  only  somewhat  simply  to  be  produced: 
especially  considering,  as  we  said,  that  God  useth 
no  other  means,  instruments,  or  applications  in 
these  productions,  than  his  bare  word  or  com- 
mand; which  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
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SERM.  not  conceive  as  able  immediately  to  make  the 
—  matter^  as  to  produce  the  form  of  things. 


7  Lastly,  The  Holy  Text,  describing  the  manner 
and  order  of  the  creation,  doth  insinuate  this  truth. 
The  Scripture,  saith  Tertullian  well,  doihjvrst  pro- 
nounce the  earth  to  he  madey  then  setteth  out  its 
quality;  as  likewise  Jirst  professing  the  heaven 
made,  it  in  the  sequd  doth  superinduce  its  dispo- 
Gen. LI, a.  sition^.  In  the  beginning,  saith  Moses,  Grod  made 
heaven  and  earth;  now  the  earth  was  vnthoutform; 
that  is,  it  seems,  God  at  first  did  make  the  matter 
of  heaven  and  earth  devoid  of  all  form  and  order, 
a  confused  and  unshapen  mass;  then  he  digested 
and  distinguished  the  parts  of  them,  by  several 
steps,  orderly  raising  thence  all  those  various 
kinds,  and  well  arrayed  hosts  of  goodly  creatures : 
first  he  made  the  stones  and  timber,  and  all  re- 
quisite materials,  then  did  he  rear  and  frame  this 
stately  fabric.  So  the  words  do  sound,  and  may 
well  be  understood. 

From  these  premises  we  may  conclude  against 
those  philosophers,  who,  destitute  of  the  light  of 
revelation,  did  conceit  otherwise,  and  against  those 
Christians  who  have  followed  the  philosophers, 
(as  Hermogenes  of  old,  and  Volkelius  of  late, 
together  with  the  sectators  of  their  opinions,)  that 
God  did  create,  (in  the  most  strict  and  scho- 
lastical  sense   of  that  word,  did  create,)  that  is, 

^  Scriptura  terrain  primo  factam  edicit,  dehinc  qualitatem 
ipsiuB  edisserit;  sicut  et  coelum  primo  factum  professa.  In  princi- 
pio  feeii  Deus  caelum  dehinc  dispositionom  ejus  superinducit. — Ut 
Bupra,  cap.  xxti.  [p.  242  D.j 

Trjp  vkijv  frpoviroarrja-as,  tldoiroiria-fv  vorf/iov  ^Katrr^  Ta(tWf  koL 
trxrjfifh  Koi  lUytBos  ntpidfis, — Greg.  Nai.  [Orat.  XLiv.  Opp.  Tom. 
I.  p.  837  B.] 
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either  immediately  or  mediately  did  produce  out  sbbm. 

of  nothing,  or  did  bestow  entirely  a  new  existence 1- 

unto  everything,  which  is,  not  excepting  any  one : 
and  that  is  the  sense  of  the  words,  having  made 
heaven  and  earth;  or  of  the  title,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  ascribed  unto  God. 

Which  title  as  all  sober  Christians  have  always 
acknowledged,  and  the  Holy  Oracles  do  most 
plainly  avouch,  due  to  the  one  true  God  alone,  (for,  i  Cor.  viii. 
To  us  there  is  hut  one  God,  the  Father y  from  whom 
are  all  things,)  so  there  were  divers  heretics  of 
old,  Marcion  and  others  of  the  Gnostic  crew,  who 
contradicted  it;  affirming,  that  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament,  who  made  the  world  and  enacted  the 
ancient  Law,  whom  Moses  and  the  Prophets  did 
declare,  was  not  the  same  God  with  hiTn  from  whom 
the  Gospel  proceeded,  and  who  is  preached  therein; 
the  Mosaic  God  being  a  worse  conditioned  God, 
fierce  and  rigid,  angry  and  implacable,  delighting 
in  wars  and  mischief;  but  the  evangelical  God, 
the  Father  of  our  Lord,  being  mild  and  gentle; 
void  of  all  wrath  and  spleen;  very  indulgent  and 
beneficent**.  Of  kin  to  that  fancy  of  Marcion, 
was  the   error  of  the  Manichees,  who  supposed 

^      Pnedicat  hk  duos  esse  Patres,  diyisaqae  regna. 
Esse  mail  causam  DomiDunii  qai  condidit  orbem, 
Quique  figurarit  carnem  spiramine  Tiram, 
Quique  dedit  legem,  et  yatum  qui  voce  locutus ; 
Hunc  negat  esse  bonum,  justum  tamen  esse  fatetor, 
Orudelem,  durum,  belli  cui  sosya  Toluptas, 
Judicio  horrendum,  precibus  mansuescere  nullis. 
Esse  alium  suadens,  nulli  qui  coguitus  unquam, 
Qui  non  est  usquam,  falsnm  sine  nomine  numen, 
Oonstituens  nihil,  et  nulla  prsacepta  locutus ; 
Hunc  ait  esse  bonum,  nullum  qui  judicat,  sque 
Sed  spargit  cunctis  ritam,  non  inridet  ulli. — 

Adr.  Marc.  Poem.  i.  [Inter  TertuU.  0pp.  p.  629.] 
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SEBM.  two  first  causes  of  things;  from  one  whereof  good, 

'_  from  the  other  evil  did  fatally  proceed;    which 

conceit,  it  seems,  they  drew  from  the  Persian, 
Egyptian,  or  other  Ethnical  doctrines;  the  which 
we  have  recited  by  Plutarch  in  his  discourse  about 
Isis  and  Osiris^;  The  Persian  magi,  said  he,  had 
their  Oromazes  and  Arimanius;  the  Egyptians, 
their  Osiris  and  Typhon ;  the  Chaldeans,  their 
good  and  bad  planets;  the  Greeks,  their  Zeus  and 
Hades;  the  Pythagoreans,  their  Monas  and  Dyas; 
Empedocles,  his  Concord  and  Discord,  &c.  The  like 
report  we  have  in  divers  other  writers**:  the  com- 
mon reason,  or  ground,  upon  which  these  erroneous 
conceits  were  bmlt,  was  this;  there  appearing  to  be 
in  nature  some  things  imperfect,  and  some  things 
bad,  (as  ill  dispositions,  inclinations,  and  passions 
of  mind;  ill  tempers  and  diseases  of  body,  attended 

P  [0pp.  Tom.  vn.  p.  466—460.  Ed.  Reisk.] 

*i  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei  [v.  21.  0pp.  Tom.  vn.  col.  138  e.  A  quibus 
(Penis)  solos  duos  deos  coeli,  unum  bonum,  alteram  malum  conti- 
nent litene  istoram.]  cum  Lud.  Vive  [Persss  Magi,  quoram  piin- 
ceps  Zoroastres,  duo  principia  ponebant:  unum  bonum,  alteram 
malum;  numen  bonum  coeli,  malum  vero  inferorum  deum 
arbitrantes.  Hunc  Plutonem  et  Arimanium  dixerunt  dsemonem 
malum,  ilium  vero  dsemonem  bonum  Jovem  et  Horomasdem — 
Magos  videtur  secutus  Plato  libro  decimo  Legum,  cum  animas 
ponit  in  mundo  geminas:  alteram  unde  proficiscantur  bona,  alteram 
unde  mala,  &c. — Col.  324  a.  Ed.  Basil.  1570.] 

Dlog.  Laert.  in  Prooemio  [$  6.  The  passage  is  given  at  length, 
p.  250  of  this  volume.] 

Euseb.  Prsepar.  Evang.  [i.  8.  'EftfrcdoxX^r  aroixua  rta-o-apa, 
irvpy  {j^apf  alSipciy  ycuov,  alriap  bt  tovt^v  0cX/ay  Koi  v^ueot.] 

Arist.  Metaph.  [l.  4.  *Eircl  bi  jcal  ranoyrta  toif  dya^ocs  €p6vTa 
€<j>aiv€ro  *v  t§  t^ati,  Koi  oh  lUvov  ra^s  jcal  rb  jcaX^y,  oXXa  koI  ara^ia 
Koi  t6  ala-xphnf^  xal  irXc/tf  rh,  kokcl  rSanf  ayaB&v^  ittii  ra  ifxxvXa  rw  koXuf, 
ovTtii  oKKot  Tig  <f>tXM»  cZoiyytyfec  Koi  PtiKoSf  tKonpw  iitaripwr  amop 
rovrwy.] 

Simplic.  [Comment,  in  Ench.  Epiot.  cap.  xxzr.  p.  265  et  seqq. 
Ed.  Schweigh.] 
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with  pains  and  troubles  in  life ;   vices,  discords,  sebm. 
deformities,    antipathies,    irregularities,    monsters, '— 


poisons,  and  the  like  things  dispersed  in  nature,) 
this  sort  of  things  they  supposed  could  not  proceed 
from  perfect  goodness,  the  fountain  of  what  was 
good,  lovely,  orderly,  convenient,  pleasant,  and 
desirable:  If  (discourseth  Plutarch,  expressing  the 
main  of  their  argument)  nothing  can  naturdUy 
arise  mthout  a  cause,  and  good  cannot  afford 
causality  to  evil,  it  is  necessary  that  nature  should 
have  a  proper  seed  and  principle  of  evU  as  well 
as  good:  and  thus  it  seems  to  the  most  and  wisest; 
for  they,  indeed,  conceive  two  gods  as  it  were  coun- 
terplotting each  other;  one  the  contriver  and  pro- 
ducer of  good  things,  and  the  other  of  had;  calling 
the  better  one  God,  the  other,  Dcemon^.  But  this 
discourse  hath  two  faulty  suppositions:  it  sup- 
poseth  some  things  to  be  imperfect  and  evil,  which 
are  not  truly  such ;  and  to  those  things,  which  are 
truly  such,  it  assigneth  an  imaginary  and  wrong 
cause. 

I  It  supposeth  some  beings  according  to  their 
original  nature  and  constitution  to  be  evil  and 
imperfect;  which  supposition  is,  I  say,  false;  for 
there  is  no  sort  of  creature  which  did  not  at  first 
pass  the  Divine  approbation:  God  saw  everything o^i^i. 
which  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good : 
good,  that  is,  convenient  and  suitable  to  its  design, 

'  El  yap  w0€V  dyturlas  irc^vxc  ycvecr^ai,  alrltof  df  kokov  t  eiya06p 
ovK.  &»  vapatrxoi,  del  ycvccrtv  (dtoy  xal  apx^Vy  cocnrcp  ayaOov  ml  naitovy 
r^y  <f)v<rw  Ixcu^.  tat  dojcct  rovro  roir  vXtiarots  Koi  aotf^wraroit, 
wofuCova-i  yiip  ol  phf  $€Ovt  cZmu  dvo,  KoBannp  awnrix^nvf  r&v  fMr  yap 
Jiy«Mwf  t6p  dc  ^MivXtty  ^fipiovpy6p,  ol  dc  r&y  /Up  oficcvovo,  Oc^,  r^ 
9i  mpoPt  Aaifwva  nakovirw, — De  bid.  et  Osirid.  [0pp.  Tom.  vii.  p. 
456.  Ed.  ReiBk.] 
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SERM.  (or  its  Author's  idea,)  fair  and  decent  in  its  place, 

!_  according  to  its  proportion;   very  good,  that  is, 

perfect  and  complete  in  its  degree,  without  any 
defect,  blemish,  or  flaw;  not  liable  to  any  reason- 
able blame  or  exception.  There  are,  indeed,  among 
the  creatures  some  degrees  of  perfection",  (it  was 
fit  there  should  be  so  in  great  variety,  that  things 
might  by  comparison  illustrate  and  commend  one 
another;  that  there  might  be  regular  subordina- 
tions, and  subserviencies,  and  harmonies;  that 
several  faculties  of  intelligent  creatures  might  be 
exercised,  and  improved,  and  delighted;  that  the 
Bph.iii.io.  TToXi/TToiViXo?  <ro^«a,  the  manifold,  or  muUiform 
wisdom  of  the  Creator  might  be  displayed,  ac- 
knowledged, and  celebrated;  there  are,  I  say,  for 
such  purposes  in  nature  creatures  gradually  dif- 
ferent in  excellency,)  whence  some  things  may  be 
said  comparatively  imperfect,  or  rather  less  ex- 
cellent and  noble  in  respect  to  other  things,  endued 
with  higher  faculties,  or  (as  they  be  sometimes 
called)  perfections  of  nature;  some  things  are  less 
active  and  more  passive  than  others;  are  not  so 
capable  of  enjoyments  delectable  unto,  and  more 
subject  to  impressions  distastefiil  to  their  particular 
nature;  which  passivities  and  displeasures  are  not 
simply  wills,  because  they  do  suit  the  degree  of 
the  particular  natures  of  those  subjects,  being  also 
ever  overbalanced  with  other  pleasing  activities 
and  enjoyments :  so  have  things  different  measures 
of  excellency;  but  nothing,  as  it  comes  from  God's 
hand,  or  stands  in  its  rank  in  nature,  is  positively 

'  Naturao  omnes,  quoniam  sunt,  et  ideo  habent  modum  suam, 
speciem  suam,  et  quandam  seoum  pacem  suam,  profecto  boiiso 
Bunt.— Aug.  de  Cir.  Dei,  Lib.  xn.  [cap.  6.  0pp.  Tom.  vn.  coL 
304  b.] 
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imperfect,  or  void  of  that  perfection  which  is  due  serm, 
to  its  kind ;  much  less  is  any  creature  absolutely 1— 


bad,  that  is,  ugly,  or  noxious,  or  troublesome,  or 
cumbersome  to  the  universe;  so  that  it  were  better 
away  out  of  it,  than  in  it.  God^  saith  the  Hebrew  wiadom  i. 
Wise  Man,  created  all  things,  that  they  might  have 
their  being ,  and  the  generations  of  the  world  were 
heaUhfd,  and  there  is  no  poison  or  destruction  in 
them.  Everything  contributes  somewhat  to  the 
use  and  benefit,  or  to  the  beauty  and  ornament  of 
the  whole:  no  weed  grows  out  of  the  earth,  no 
insect  creeps  upon  the  ground,  which  hath  not  its 
elegancy,  and  yields  not  its  profit;  nothing  is 
abominable  or  despicable,  though  all  things  are 
not  alike  amiable  and  admirable;  there  is  there- 
fore nothing  in  all  the  compass  of  nature  unfit  or 
unworthy  to  have  proceeded  from  God;  nothing 
which  he  beseemingly,  without  derogation  to  his 
excellencies,  may  not  own  for  his  work;  nothing 
which  in  its  rank  and  degree  doth  not  confer  to 
the  mamifestation  of  his  glorious  power,  admirable 
wisdom,  and  excellent  goodness:  0  Lord,  (cried i*8. dv.  24. 
the  devout  Psalmist  upon  particular  survey  and 
consideration  of  them,)  how  manifold  are  thy 
works!  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  aU:  the 
earth  is  fuU  of  thy  riches.  That  which  we  call 
poison,  is  such  only  relatively,  being  noxious  or 
destructive  to  one  part,  but  innocent,  wholesome, 
and  useftd  to  some  other  part;  and  never  preju- 
dicial to  the  whole  body  of  things :  yea,  even  to 
that  part  itself  it  is  commonly  beneficial  in  some 
case  or  season;  affording,  if  not  continual  alimony, 
yet  sometime  physic  thereto,  and  serving  to  ex- 
pel another  poison  or  mischief  more  imminently 
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8ERM.  dangerous.     That  which  we  call  a  monster,  is  not 

!— unnatural  in  regard  to  the  whole  contexture  of 

causes^  but  ariseth  no  less  methodically,  than 
anything  most  ordinary;  and  it  also  hatli  its  good 
end  and  use,  well  serving  to  illustrate  the  beauty 
and  convenience  of  nature's  usual  course.  As  for 
pain  and  grief  incident  to  the  natures  of  things, 
without  regard  to  any  demerit  or  justice,  they  are 
not  properly  evils,  but  adherences  to  the  less  per- 
fect natures  of  things" ;  in  a  state  liable  to  which 
God  not  only  justly,  but  wisely,  according  to  his 
pleasure,  might  constitute  things,  for  the  reasons 
and  ends  before  insinuated;  for  no  reason  obliged 
him  to  confer  upon  everything  extreme  perfec- 
tion; he  might  dispense  his  liberalities  in  what 
kind  and  measure  he  thought  good.  In  fine,  the 
reason  of  offence  we  take  at  anything  of  this  kind, 
seeming  bad  or  ugly  to  us,  ariseth  from  our  defect 
of  knowledge  and  sagacity,  we  not  being  able  to 
discern  the  particular  tendency  of  each  thing  to 
the  conamon  utility  and  benefit  of  the  world*. 

2  But  as  for  those  real  imperfections  and  evils, 
truly  so  called,  (which  alone,  as  St  Basil  speaketh, 
are  properly  evU,  and  most  worthy  of  the  appella- 
tion of  evils^,)  habitual  distempers  of  soul,  and  irre- 

^  ^'EoTi  rh  T€pa£  ruy  irapa  t^vaiv  ri,  vapa  if>vatp  d*  ov  irairay,  aXka 
TTjp  «(  «Vi  t6  iroXv'  ir€p\  yap  rfjif  del  xal  rfjv  cf  a»ayKqs  ovdcy  yivtrai 
vapa  ^vfTUf. — Arist.  de  Gen.  Anim.  iv.  [4.] 

^  Tfjs  rov  ^ov  drjfuovpyiagy  tiairtp  rufis  Koi  mnyKouu  iw6fupai 
<l>wr€is. — Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  xxv.  [xli.  p.  489.  Ed.  Dayis.] 

'  Nos  admonet  Dirina  proTidentia,  non  res  insipienter  yitupo- 
rare,  sed  utilitatom  rerum  diligenter  inquirere;  et  ubi  nostram 
ingenium  rel  infirmitas  deficit,  ibi  credere  oGcalta»  &c.;  atqno 
haecipsa  aut  humilitatis  exercitatio  est,  ant  elationis  attritio. — ^Aug. 
de  Civ.  Dei.  [xi.  22.  0pp.  Tom.  vn.  col.  288  d.] 

y  To  fUy  oJy  Kuplws  kcuAv  i}  apapria^  Sir€p  pakurra  ttrrt  rff  rov 
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gxilar  actions;  errors^  and  vices^  and  sins;  we  need  sebm. 

not  search  for  any  one  eternal  or  primitive  cause '— 

of  them:  although  order,  uniformity,  beauty,  and 
perfection  do,  yet  disorder,  confiision,  deformity, 
and  defect  do  not,  argue  any  unity  of  cause,  whence 
they  should  spring;   the  true  causes  of  them  are 
sufficiently  notorious;  not  the  will  or  power  of  a 
Creator',   but   the    wilfulness   and   impotency  of 
creatures  are  the  fountains  of  them.     They  are  no 
substantial  beings^  and  so  do  not  need  an  infinite 
power  to  create  them;  they  do  hardly  need  a 
positive  cause;    being  themselves   rather  defects, 
than   effects;   privations  of  being,  than   positive 
beings:   Let  no  mariy   saith  St  Austin,  seek  an 
efficient  cause  of  a  bad  imU;    for  there  is  no 
^Hciera,  hut  a  deficient  thereof;  for  that  jisdf  is 
not  an  effectiony  hvi  a  defection^:   and,  An  evil 
wiUy  saith  he  again,  is  the  efficient  cause  of  an  ill 
work;  an  evU  mil  haih  no  cause^:   that  is,  none 
beside  itself,  or  its  own   deficiency:   and  again; 
Evil  hath  no  nature,  hut  the  loss  of  good  hath  re- 
ceived the  name  of  evil^:  however,  most  certainly, 
The  rise  and  root  of  sin  is  our  free  wiU  and  choice^; 
it  is,  Kajcov  fiXaartifia  '^poatpeacofiy  as  Cyrd  Sier. 

KojcoG  wpofrrfyopias  a$iov, — In  Orat.  "  Quod  Deus  non  est  Auctor 
Maloruxn.''  [0pp.  Tom.  u.  p.  76  e.] 

'  Peocatum  a  Deo  non  est,  quia  nee  eet. — Lips.  [Phjs.  Stoic,  i. 
12,  p.  27.] 

*  Nemo  qussrat  efficientem  causam  malie  Toluntatis ;  non  enim 
est  efficiens,  sed  deficiens ;  quia  nee  ilia  effectio  est,  sed  defectio. 
— ^De  CiT.  Dei,  xii,  7.  [0pp.  Tom.  vii.  col.  806  c] 

^  Mala  Yoluntas  efficiens  est  opens  mali,  malse  autem  Tolunta 
tis  efficiens  est  nihil. — n>id.  [cap.  vi.  col.  304  f.] 

"  Mali  nulla  natura  est,  sed  amissio  boni  mali  nomen  acoeptt. — 
XI.  9.  [col.  279  B.] 

^  *Apx^  Koi  piCa  rj^r  dfiaprias  r6  itf>  ^fiitf  Ka\  to  ovrc^ovcrMF.— -Bas. 
at  supr.  [p.  74  a,] 
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SERM.  saith,  A  had  sprout  from  our  choice^.     Men,  or 

'—  other  intellectual  and  free  agents^  their  voluntarily 

averting  themselves  from  the  supreme  true  good 
to  inferior  appearing  goods;  their  wilfully  de- 
clining from  the  way  which  God  doth  shew  and 
prescribe  to  them;  their  rejecting  the  advices,  and 
disobeying  the  laws  of  God;  their  thwarting  the 
dictates  of  that  reason  which  God  did  put  in  them; 
Deut.  iv.  their  abusing  their  natural  faculties;  their  pervert- 
xxxi.  ^9.  ing  and  corrupting  themselves,  and  others  also,  by 
Exod.  ill  example,  persuasion,  allurement,  violence ;  these 
&c?"'  ^'  causes  of  such  evils  are  most  visible  and  palpable: 
we  need  not  go  fax,  nor  rise  to  the  top  of  things, 
to  find  an  author,  upon  whom  we  may  charge  our 
evils;  they  are  most  truly  called  our  ways,  our 
works^  our  imaginations,  our  inventions  and  de- 
vices; they  are  the  children  of  our  affected  stupi- 
dity and  our  naughty  sloth;  of  our  precipitant 
choice',  of  our  stubborn  will,  of  our  unbridled 
passion;  they  are  wholly  imputed  to  us;  we  are 
blamed,  we  are  condemned,  we  are  punished  for 
them:  as  it  is  horrible  blasphemy  to  ascribe  them 
to  the  most  good  God^;  so  it  is  vain  to  imagine 
any  other  necessary  principle,  any  uncreated  mis- 
chievous Arimanius,  any  spitefiil  Cacodsemon,  any 
eternal  Fate  to  father  them  upon. 

The  mischiefs  also  of  pain  and  grief  consequent 
upon  those  distempers  and  misdemeanours  {That 

"  \lLaiAv  avrt^ovvuiiff  Pkaarrffia  frpoaip*<rt»u — Oatech.  XL  Opp» 
p.  21  B.] 

'  ^1^4  d^  KOi  M  rrjif  r&v  SKktav  apxnv  rfjp  avro(f>vfi^  fjv  j;  ^xfj^ 
d^avaia  icvuricei  rr  ical  rrXccr^pci,  §  Svofta  ftox^P^ — Max.  Tyr. 
Diss.  xzT.  [xu.  p.  491.  Ed.  Dayis.] 

<^  Ahia  ikofupov'  Oths  dvalrtog. — ^Plato  de  Rep.  X.  [617  E.] 

Ol  yap  €$  ovpayov,  fiii  Aia,  ovk  cf  ovpavov. — ^Max.  Tyr.  [ibid.  p.  485.] 
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unwilling  brood  of  wilful  evil$\  as  Damascene  calls  serm. 
them)  have  very  discernible  originals :    they  are — 


partly  to  be  imputed  to  us,  and  partly  attributed 
to  God:  we  by  our  faults  deserve  and  draw  them 
to  ourselves;  God  in  justice  and  wisdom  doth  in- 
flict them  on  us:  Perditio  tua  ex  te;  O  /sroe?,  Hofi.xm.9. 
thou  hxist  destroyed  thyself;  and,   Woe  unto  their 
soul!  for  they  have  rewarded  evil  unto  themselves: 
so  doth  God  charge  the  cause  of  such  evils  upon 
us;  and.  Shall  there  be  any  evil  in  the  cityy  and  the  Amos  Hi.  6. 
Lord  hath  not  done  it?    Doth  not  evil  and  good  Lam. m. 
proceed  out  of  the  Most  Highf    I  am  the  Lord,  fsii.xiv.r. 
and  there  is  none  else;  I  form  the  light,  and  create 
darkness ;  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil :  so  God 
assumes  the  causality  of  them  to  himself*.     We 
need  therefore  not  to  inquire  after  any  other  cause 
of  these  evils,  {mala  posncB,)  so  called  because  they 
are  displeasing  to  sense  or  fancy;  although  con- 
sidering the  needfulness  and  usefulness  of  them  in 
respect  to  public  benefit,  (as  they  are  exemplary 
and  monitive,)  and  their  wholesomeness  for  par- 
ticular correction  and  cure,  (for.  No  chastening,  as  Heb.  xu. 
the  Apostle  saith,  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  "' 
joyous,  but  grievous;  nevertheless  afterward  it  yield- 
eth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  unto  them 
which  are  exercised  thereby,)  in  such  respects  they 
may  rather  be  called  good  things;   however,  as 
they  have  anything  bad  in  them,   they  proceed 
from  us;    as  they  contain  somewhat  good,  they 
are  from  God:  which  suflSciently  confiiteth  those 
heretical  opiniators,  and  decideth  the  controversy; 

^  'E«cov(ri«y  kcik&v  to.  clkovvui  ^icyoMi. — ^Damasc.  de  Orth,  Fid.  it. 
19.  [0pp.  Tom.  I.  p.  289  B.] 

'  Tertull.  in  Marc.  Lib.  11.  [0pp.  p.  388  D.  p.  389  a.] 
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SERM.  it  being  vain  to  suppose  any  other,  beside  tliese 

—  most  apparent  causes  of  such  evils;  our  bad  desert, 

and  God's  just  providence.  It  is  considerable,  that 
even  vice  (although  the  worst  thing  in  the  world, 
and  bad  to  the  subject  thereof)  is  yet  in  some  re- 
spects useful;  it  in  regard  to  the  whole  is  not 
unprofitable*';  it  serveth  to  the  illustration  of  God's 
holy  attributes;  it  is  a  foil  to  virtue,  and  setteth  off 
its  lustre.  But  let  thus  much  suffice  concerning 
the  objects  of  the  creation. 

I  diall  next  touch  a  consideration  or  two  con- 
cerning the  manner  how,  and  the  reason  why,  God 
did  make  the  world^;  which  will  commend  to  us 
his  doing  it,  and  intimate  some  grounds  of  duty, 
and  both  direct  and  excite  our  practice  in  respect 
thereto.  The  manner  of  God's  producing  the  world 
was  altogether  voluntary,  and  absolutely  free;  it 
did  not  issue  from  him  dirpoaipeTw^,  without  coun- 
sel or  choice,  not  (as  some  philosophers  have  con- 
ceited) by  natural  or  necessary  emanation  or 
result™;  as  heat  from  fire,  or  light  from  the  sun, 
or  shadow  from  a  body;  but  from  a  wise,  fi«e 
choice :  he  so  made  the  world,  that  he  could  wholly 
have  abstained  from  making  it,  that  he  could  have 

Tivcrai  fttv  ykp  Koxia  9ra>ff  Kara  rbv  rfjs  <f)V(r€tis  \6yov,  Koi — ovk 
axpiirr»s  yip€Tai  npos  to  oka. — Ghrysippua  apud  Plut.  de  Stoic 
Contr.  [0pp.  Tom.  x.  p.  343.  Ed.  Reisk.] 

*  Cf.  Sen.  Qu.  Nat.  Praef.  [§  14.]  et  Ep.  lxv.  [10.]  Fecit  quam 
optimum  potuit,  ait  Plato  in  Timaeo. 

^  Atnay  flip  avrov  6fioKoyov<ri  t6v  6r6y,  airiop  de  dnpoaipermSf  »s 
Trj£  trioLas  t6  cwfuif  Koi  rijs  \afiirfj^6pos  t6  ofravyaCw. — ^Bas.  Hexaem. 
[Horn.  I.  0pp.  Tom.  i.  p.  7  D.] 

Oloif€\  mroo-KUurfUL  Ttjs  dvvdfi«»s,'-^Jhid. 

AovXoi  fiaatX^ap  €ta\Pf  6  /Soo-iXm  ^c«»y, 

'O  Ms  apayKJj£ 

Philemon.  [Frag.  Theban.  Menand.  et  Philem.  Bell.  Ed.  Meinek. 
p.  366.] 
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framed  it  otherwise,  according  to  an  infinite  variety  serm. 
of  ways.     He  could  not  be  fetally  determined, 


there  being  no  superior  cause  to  guide  him,  or  to 
constrain  him  anywise;  (to  do,  or  not  to  do;  to 
do  thus,  or  otherwise ;)  he  could  not  be  obliged  to 
impart  any  perfection,  being  absolute  master  of 
all  things  possible,  and  debtor  unto  none  upon  any 
account :  it  is  his  privilege  therefore  and  property  to 

perform   all  things  xard  tyiv  fiovXi^v   tov   0«\i;/uaTO$Eph.  L  u. 

auTouy  According  to  the  counsel  of  his  wUl^  or  ac- 
cording to  his  wise  pleasure,  as  St  Paul  expresseth 
it;  and  accordingly  we  hear  the  Elders  in  the 
Revelation  acknowledging.  Thou  art  worthy,  ORev.iv.n. 
Lordy  to  receive  glory,  and  honour,  and  power; 
for  thou  hast  created  aU  things,  xal  &a  to  OeXtjud 
aov,  and  for  thy  wiU  they  are  and  were  created: 
they  do  affirm  God's  pleasure  to  be  the  cause  of 
his  creating  things,  and  they  imply  its  being  so  to 
be  the  ground  of  our  due  veneration,  gratitude, 
and  all  devotion;  these  being  tributes  due  unto 
free  goodness  and  bounty:  if  he  made  all  things 
fatally,  no  praise  or  thanks  were  due  to  him;  if  he 
doeth  things  so,  there  is  no  reason  to  offer  prayers 
to  him,  to  seek  his  aid,  or  implore  his  favour;  no 
devotion  toward  him  hath  a  ground,  or  can  subsist. 
It  is  also  evident,  that  if  the  world  had  been  pro- 
duced in  way  of  necessary  emanation,  that  it  should 
have  been  eternal;  as  if  tlie  sun  had  been  eternal, 
his  light  had  been  eternal  also;  if  fire  had  been, 
its  heat  likewise  had  been  from  eternity:  but  that 
the  world  was  produced  in  time,  not  long  since, 
within  six  or  seven  thousand  years,  not  only  faith 
and  Divine  chronology  do  assure  us;  but  reason 
also  shews,  and  all  history  conspires  to  persuade 
B.  S.  VOL.  V.  25 
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8EBM.  us;  there  being  no  plain  monument^  or  probable 

memoiy  of  actions,  beyond  that  time;    and  by 

what  progressions  mankind  was  propagated  over 
the  world;  how,  and  when,  and  where,  nations 
were  planted,  empires  raised,  cities  bmlt,  arts  in- 
vented or  improved,  it  is  not  very  hard  to  trace 
near  the  original  times  and  places.  The  world, 
therefore,  in  respect  of  time  conceivable  by  us  is 
very  yoimg,  and  not  many  successions  of  ages,  or 
lives  of  men,  have  passed  between  its  beginning 
and  ours;  whence  it  plainly  appears,  that  it  was 
freely  produced  by  God. 

And  how  he  produced  it,  the  Scripture  further 
teacheth  us.  It  was  not  with  any  laborious  care 
or  toil;  not  with  the  help  of  any  engines  or  in- 
struments subservient;  not  by  inducing  any  pre- 
paratory dispositions  or  aptitudes,  but  yJ/iXip  t^ 
fioiXeaOai,  by  his  mere  willing,  as  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus"^  speaks;  his  will  and  word  were,  as 
TertuUian^  expounds  it,  the  hands,  by  which  it 
is  said  that  God  made  the  heavens;  at  his  call 
they  did  aU  immediately  spring  up  out  of  nothing; 
at  his  command  they  presently  arranged  them- 
selves into  order:  it  was  not  a  high  strain  of  rhe- 
toric in  Moses,  as  Longinus^  deemed,  thus  to 
describe  the  creation,  but  a  most  proper  expression 
of  that  incomprehensible  efficacy,  which  attends 
the  Divine  will  and  decree. 

But  since  Gkxi  did  not  only  make  the  world 

"  [Cohort,  ad  Gentee,  cap.  it.  0pp.  Tom.  i.  p.  54.] 

^  Adr.  Hermog.  cap.  XLV.  [0pp.  p.  249  A.     Denique  sermone 

ejus  coeli  confirmati  sunt,  et  spiritu  ipsiua  umyerste  virtutes  eomm; 

Hie  est  Dei  dextera,  ot  manus  ambsd,  per  quas  operatus  est  ea  qua 

molitus  est.] 

P  Long.  [Sect.  ix.  9.] 
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freely,  but  wisely;  and  since  all  wise  agents  act  serm. 
to  some  purpose,  and  aim  at  some  end,  why  (may 


it  be  inquired)  did  God  make  the  world?  what 
impulsive  reason  or  inducement  was  there  moving 
his  wiU  to  do  it?  We  may  answer  with  Plato; 
ayaOoi  i^^  He  was  good;  and  he  that  is  good  doth 
not  envy  any  good  to  anything"^:  his  natural  be- 
nignity and  munificence  was  the  pure  motive  that 
incited  or  invited  him  to  this  great  action  of  com- 
municating existence,  and  suitable  perfection  to  his 
creatures,  respectively  "^r  no  benefit  or  emolument 
could  hence  accrue  to  him;  he  could  receive  no 
accession  of  beatitude;  he  did  not  need  any  profit 
or  pleasure  from  without,  being  full  within,  rich 
in  all  perfection,  completely  happy  in  the  con- 
templation and  enjoyment  of  himself.  Can  aJobxxiLa. 
man,  can  any  creature,  he  prqfUahle  to  God?  No; 
Our  goodness  doth  not  extend  to  him;  we  cannot  Ps.  xvL  i. 
anywise  advance  or  amplify  him  thereby;  it  is 
because  goodness  is  freely  difiusive  and  communi- 
cative of  itself;  because  love  is  active  and  fruitftJ 
in  beneficence;  because  highest  excellency  is  void 
of  all  envy,  selfishness,  and  tenacity,  that  the 
world  was  produced  such  as  it  was;  those  per- 
fections being  intrinsical  to  God's  nature,  (for  God  g  ^^^  ^^• 
is  love,  that  is,  essentially  loving  and  good,)  dis- 
posed him  to  bestow  so  much  of  being,  beauiy, 
delight,  and  comfort  to  his  creatures.  Hence,  The  Pb.  xxxiii. 
eaaih,  saith  the  Psalmist,  isfuU  of  the  goodness  q/^^x.  64 

^  Qiusris  quid  propositum  sit  Deo  ?  Bonitag ;  ita  certe  Plato 
ait.  Qua  Deo  &ciendi  mundam  causa  fuit?  Bonus  est;  bono 
nulla  oujusqnam  boni  inyidia  est— Sen.  £p.  lxy.  [10.] 

ifwriaf  tirolffo-tv  dc  bi  ertpov  fuv  ovdip,  di*  aya$6njra  dc  fi6vTfv,  &c.-^ 
Cfarys.  ad  Stagir.  Drat.  i.  0pp.  Tom.  vi.  [p.  86.] 
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SEBM.  the  Lord;  that  is,  everything  therein,   according 
'—  to  its  state  and  degree,  is  an  effect  of  the  Divine 


goodness,  partakes  thereof  both  in  its  being  and 
Ps.  cziy.  in  its  enjoyments;  and.  The  Lordy  saith  he  again, 
vbm  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  (or  his  bowels 
of  affection)  are  over  aU  his  works:  he  is  good, 
and  tenderly  kind  toward  all  his  works,  as  well 
in  producing  them  as  preserving  them ;  in  freely 
rendering  them  capable  of  receiving  good,  as  in 
carefiilly  providing,  and  liberally  dispensing  good 
dv.  is.  unto  them ;  Thai  thou  givest  them  (saith  the 
Psalmist,  speaking  with  respect  to  the  university 
of  things)  they  gather;  thou  openest  thine  hand^ 
they  are  aU  fUed  with  good:  it  is  from  God's  open 
hand,  (that  is,  from  his  unconfined  boimty  and 
liberality)  that  all  creatures  do  receive  all  that 
good  which  fills  tliem;  which  satisfieth  their  needs, 
and  satiateth  their  desires :  a  glimpse  of  which 
truth  the  ancient  Pagans  seem  to  have  had,  when 
tliey,  as  Aristotle  observed,  did  commonly  suppose 
Love  to  have  been  the  first  and  chief  of  the  Gods; 
the  original  source  and  framer  of  things*.  But 
I  will  no  longer  insist  on  this  point  in  way  of 
doctrine  or  disquisition;  I  shall  only  adjoin  a  little 
application. 

I  The  belief  and  consideration  of  this  point 
(that  God  is  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth)  must 
necessarily  beget  in  us  highest  esteem,  admira- 
tion, and  adoration  of  God,  and  his  Divine  excel- 
lencies, his  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness :  for  what 
a  power  must  that  be  (how  imconceivably  great, 

'  Ariflt.  Metaph.  I.  4.     [OuTY>ff  (UapfAtpidrft)  ykp  KoratrKtvaCup  r^r 
Tov  wavrbs  yipttrtp  "  HpiuTiarw  fttw  ^o-tv  fynra  6*mv  fifjriattro  iravre^r," 
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both   intensively  and  extensively,  must  it  be  !)  serm. 

which  could  so  expeditely  and  easily  rear  such  a  '- — 

stupendously  vast  frame!  vast  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  sense,  of  our  imagination,  of  any  rational 
collection  that  we  can  make!  the  earth,  on  which 
we  dwell,  divided  into  so  many  great  empires, 
full  of  so  many  inhabitants,  bearing  such  variety 
of  creatures  different  in  kind,  having  in  respect 
to  the  whole  but  the  like  proportion,  as  a  little 
sand  hath  to  the  earth  itself,  or  a  drop  of  water 
to  the  great  ocean!  What  a  wisdom  must  that 
be,  how  unconceivably  large  and  penetrant,  that 
could  contrive  such  an  innumerable  number  of 
creatures,  (the  artifice  which  appears  in  one,  in 
the  least  of  which,  doth  so  far  transcend  our  con- 
ceit,) could  digest  them  so  fitly,  could  connect  them 
so  firmly  in  such  an  order!  What  a  goodness  and 
benignity  must  it  be,  (how  inmiense  and  bound- 
less!) that  did  extend  itself  in  affection  and  care, 
for  so  many  creatures,  abundantly  providing  for 
the  need  and  comfort  of  them  all!  how  transcen^ 
dendy  glorious  is  the  majesty  of  him,  that  was 
Author  of  all  those  beauties  and  strengths,  those 
splendours  and  magnificencies  we  do  with  so  much 
pleasure  and  so  much  wonder  behold!  Well  might 
the  devout  Psalmist  and  divine  Prophet  hence 
frequently  take  occasion  of  exciting  us  to  praise 
and  celebrate  the  perfections  of  God:  weU  might 
even  heathen  philosophers  from  contemplation  of 
the  world  be  raised  into  fits  of  composing  hymns 
and  elegies  of  its  great  Maker. 

2  This  consideration  likewise  may  confer  to  the 
breeding  of  hearty  gratitude  and  humble  affection 
toward  God;  for  that  we  are  upon  many  accounts 
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SERM.  very  nearly  and  highly  concerned  in  this  great 

'—  production.     We  ourselves,  whatever  we  are,  and 

all  we  have,  and  all  we  enjoy;  all  our  intrinsical 
endowments,  and  all  our  extrinsical  accommodar- 
tions  are  parts  thereof,  and  did  proceed  from  GU)d; 
yea  all  the  whole  frume  was  designed  by  him  with 
a  particular  regard,  and  from  an  especial  good-will 
unto  us;  was  fitted  for  our  enjoyment  and  use: 
the  world  was  made  as  a  convenient  house  for 
us  to  dwell  in,  as  a  pleasant  theatre  for  us  to  view, 
as  a  profitable  school  for  our  instruction,  as  a  holy 
temple  for  us  to  perform  offices  of  no  less  sweet 
than  reasonable  devotion*;  for  our  benefit  those 
huge  orbs  roll  incessantly,  diffusing  their  glorious 
light,  and  dispensing  their  kindly  influences;  for 
our  sake  the  earth  is  decked  with  all  that  goodly 
frirniture,  and  stored  with  all  that  abundance  of 
comfortable  provisions  :  all  these  things  out  of 
pure  benevolence,  not  being  moved  with  any 
desert  of  ours,  not  regarding  any  profit  of  his 
own,  before  any  desire  or  any  thought  of  ours 
(before  we  were  capable  of  wishing  or  thinking) 
God  was  pleased  to  contrive,  and  to  accomplish  for 

^  Est  enim  mundus  quasi  commanis  Deorum  atque  hominum 
domns,  ant  nrbs  utroromque.— Gic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  n.  [62, 154.]  de 
Fin.  [m.  19,  64.] 

Sic  et  totum  mnndum  deorum  eese  immortalium  templum. — 
Sen.  de  Benef.  vn.  7,  [2.]  Vid.  Ep.  xo.  Cic.  in  Som.  Scip.  [cap.  in.] 

Philo  Jud.  [Ti  awororco  Koi  wp6s  aX^Btiay  Upop  Gcov  pofuCeip  r&r 
<rvfiiravra  xfib  K6<rftov  €lvau — ^De  Monarch*  Lib.  n.  0pp.  Tom.  n. 
p.  222.] 

Ai^iacTKaXftov  jcal  vracdcvnfpioy  tS>p  dv6pcMrip»p  ^;(«»y.— Bas. 
[Hezaem.  Horn.  i.  0pp.  Tom.  i.  p.  6  e.] 

Ov  w6v»p  afU)tpffp  tdvKtPt  o^c  Korop^ftarnp  am-idoauff  ftc-^ 
Chrys.  "Av^p.  f.  [0pp.  Tom.  vi.  p.  611.] 

Gogitavit  nos  ante  natura  quam  genuit,  &c — Sen.  de  Benef. 
II.  23. 
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us.      Wey  said  a  philosopher,  regard  and  esteem  serm. 
ourselves  overmuch,  if  we  think  ourselves  worthy^  that — 


so  great  m,atters  should  he  agitated  for  our  sake ' 
and  the  Psahnist  signifies  the  same^  when,  upon 
contemplation  of  the  world,  he  saith,  When  I  con-  PB.vm.  3. 
sider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  m^oon 
and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained;  what  is 
man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?  That  the 
AutJior  of  so  great  and  glorious  a  work  should 
vouchsafe  to  regard  so  mean  things  as  us,  to  visit 
us  continually  with  a  provident  inspection  and 
care  over  our  welfisire,  to  lay  so  vast  projects,  and 
accomplish  so  mighty  works  in  regard  to  us;  what 
a  demonstration  of  admirable  condescension,  what 
a  ground  of  wonder  and  astonishment,  what  an 
argument  of  love  and  thankfulness  toward  God 
is  this! 

3  Yea  what  a  ground  and  motive  to  humility 
should  this  consideration  be  unto  us!  What  is 
man  ?  what,  I  say,  is  man,  in  comparison  to  him 
that  made  the  world  ?  what  is  our  strength,  what 
our  wit,  what  our  goodness,  what  any  quality  or 
ability  of  ours,  in  respect  to  the  perfection  of  those 
things  in  him  ?  how  weak,  silly,  narrow,  poor,  and 
wretched  things  must  we  needs  appear  to  ourselves, 
when  seriously  we  consider  the  immense  excellencies 
displayed  in  the  world's  creation !  how  should  this 
depress  and  debase  us  in  our  conceits  about  our- 
selves! Especially  if  we  reflect  upon  our  own 
unprofitableness,  our  ingratitude,  and  our  injustice 
toward  our  Creator ;  how  none,  or  how  scant  returns 
we  have  made  to  him,  who  gave  imto  us,  and  to  all 


"  Nimis  nos  BuspicimiiB,  si  digni  nobis  Tidemur,  propter  qoos 
tanta  moTeaniur. — Sen.  de  Ira,  [ii.  27,  3.] 
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SEKM.  things  for  us,  our  being  and  theirs,  our  all  and 

^theu«;  how  faint  in  our  acknowledgments,  how 

negligent  in  our  services  we  have  been ;  yea  how 
preposterously,  instead  of  our  due  homage  and 
tribute,  we  have  repaid  him  afl&onts  and  injuries ; 
frequently  opposing  his  will  and  abusing  his  good- 
ness! 

4  This  consideration  is  ftirther  a  proper  induce- 
ment unto  trust  and  hope  in  God ;  and  withal  a  fit 
ground  of  consolation  to  us  in  all  our  needs  and 
distresses.  He  that  was  able  to  do  so  great  things, 
and  hath  been  willing  to  do  so  much  for  us ;  he 
that  having  made  all  things,  can  dispose  of  all,  and 
J>an.iy. $S' doeth  (as  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  taught  by  expe- 
rience, confessed)  according  to  his  mil  in  the  armies 
of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
so  thai  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him, 
What  doest  thou  ?  how  can  we  distrust  his  protec- 
tion or  succour  in  our  exigencies  ?  This  considera- 
tion good  men  have  been  wont  to  apply  to  such 
Ps.  cxxi.  purposes :  My  help,  saith  the  Psalmist,  cometh 
cixiv.  8;  from  the  Lord,  which  made  heaven  and  earth :  well 
<^y^  s,  6.  ujigj^t  \^Q  \yQ  assured,  having  so  potent  and  faithfol 
an  aid :  and,  Happy,  saith  he  again,  is  he  that 
hath  the  God  of  Jacob  for  his  help ;  whose  hope  is 
in  the  Lord  his  God,  which  made  heaven  and  earth ; 
the  sea,  and  all  that  therein  i^ :  happy  indeed  he 
surely  is ;  no  disappointment  or  disaster  can  be&ll 
him,  who  doth  with  reason  confide  in  him  that 
made  the  world,  and  can  manage  it  to  his  advan- 
tage.    The  prophet  Jeremiah  begins  his  prayer 

Jer.  xxxii.  thus !  0  Lord  God,  behold  thou  hast  made  heaven 

17.  ' 

and  earth  by  thy  great  power  and  stretched  out 
arm,  and  there  is  nothing  too  hard  for  thee.     The 
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creation  of  tlie  world  is  such  an  experiment  of  God's  seem. 

TCTT 

power  and  goodness^  as  may  support  our  faith  in '- — 

all  encoimters ;  so  that  we  should  not  think  anything 
so  difficulty  but  that  God  is  able,  nor  so  high,  but 
that  God  is  willing  to  perform  it  for  us,  if  it  make 
toward  our  real  good. 

5    Finally,   This  consideration    ministereth   a 
general  incitement  unto  all  obedience  ;  which  from 
God's  production  of  all  things  doth  appear,  upon 
several  accounts,  due  and  reasonable :   all  other 
things  do   constantly  obey  the  law  imposed  on 
them,  insist  in  the  course  defined  to  them;  and 
shall  we  only  be  disobedient  and  refractory,  irregular 
and  exorbitant  ?  shall  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  most 
readily  and  punctually  obey  God's  summon  ?  shall  Lni.  zivin. 
the  pillars  of  heaven  tremble,  and  be  astonished  at  ^^e, 
his  reproof?  shall  the  sea  with  its  proud  waves  be  5?^  ""  ^' 
curbed  and  confined  by  his  decree  ?  shall  fire  and"^K.!'' 

•^  ,  xxxvm.  I. 

hail,  snow  and  vapour,  and  stormy  winds,  (such  Jer.  ▼. «. 
rude  and  boisterous  things,)  ftdfil  his  word?  ass.' 
they  are  all  said  to  do;  and  shall  we  be  unruly 
and  rebellious  ?  we,  who  are  placed  in  the  top  of 
nature,  for  whom  all  nature  was  made,  to  whom 
all  nature  serves ;  shall  we  only,  of  all  things  in 
nature,  transgress  against  the  Author  and  Governor 
of  nature  ? 

But  I  leave  the  fiirther  improvement  of  this 
grand  point  to  your  meditation,  concluding  with 
the  exhortation  of  that  Angel  in  the  Apocalypse  : 
Fear  God,  and  give  glory  to  him;  worship  him Hey.xiy, 
tiiat  Ttiade  heaven  and  earthy  and  the  sea,  and  the  ^* 
fountains  of  water:  even  to  him  be  all  obedience, 
and  adoration,  and  praise  for  ever  and  ever.    Am^n. 
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SERMON  XIII. 

OF  THE  TRUTH  AND  DIVINITY  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 


'  Eph.  I.   13. 


In  wham  ye  aUo  (trusted),  having  heard  the  word  of 
truth,  the  Gospel  of  your  salvation. 

SERM.  rpHAT  our  Religion  in  gross  is  true  and  agree- 

'—  J-  able  to  reason,  is  a  ground  upon  which  the 

truth  of  its  single  doctrines  and  articles  of  faith 
doth  lean;  it  is  therefore  requisite  that  it  first 
be  well  supported,  or  that  we  be  thoroughly  as- 
sured thereof.  Being  therefore  engaged  at  other 
times  to  discourse  upon  the  particular  points  of 
Christian  doctrine,  which  suppose  this  general  one; 
I  shall  take  occasion  collaterally  in  these  exercises 
to  insist  upon  this  subject;  supposing  in  those, 
what  in  these  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove;  so 
both  avoiding  there  such  grand  digressions,  or 
the  treating  upon  matters  not  directly  incident; 
and  supplying  here  what  seems  necessary  or  useful 
to  the  confirmation  of  our  faith. 

Now  in  the  words  I  did  now  read,  St  Paul 
styles  the  Christian  doctrine  (and  in  many  other 
places  of  Scripture  it  is  also  so  caUed)  The  tvord 
of  tnUh,  (that  is,  a  most  true  doctrine,)  and  The 
Gospel  of  our  scdvation,  (that  is,  a  message  brought 
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from  heaven  by  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles;  in  seem. 

which  the  ways  and  means  of  attaining  salvation, L. 

(that  is,  of  that  best  happiness  which  we  are 
capable  of,)  the  overtures  thereof  from  God,  and 
the  conditions  in  order  thereto  required  from  us, 
are  declared.)  And  that  we  have  reason  to  en- 
tertain it  as  such,  I  shall  immediately  address 
myself  to  shew. 

It  was  anciently  objected  by  Celsus*  and  other 
adversaries  of  our  Religion,  that  Christianity  did 
exact  from  men  -^CKfiv  koi  aXoyov  iriariVf  a  bare 
groundless  faith;  did  impose  vo^ov^  apawo^iKTov^ 
laws  incapable  of  proof  (that  is,  as  to  the  good- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  them ;)  did  inculcate 

this  rule.    Mi)  e^cVa^e,  oKKa  julovov  wiareue,  Do  not 

examine  or  discuss,  but  only  believe;  that  it  de- 
barred inquiries  and  debates  about  truth,  slighted 
the  use  and  improvement  of  reason,  rejected  human 
learning  and  wisdom,  enjoining  men  to  swaUow  its 
dictates,  without  chewing,  or  any  previous  exami- 
nation concerning  the  reason  and  truth  of  them. 

The  ground  of  this  accusation  was  surely  a 
great  mistake,  arising  from  their  not  distinguish- 
ing that  belief,  whereby  we  embrace  Christianity 
itself  in  gross,  from  that  belief,  whereby  in  conse- 
quence to  the  former  we  assent  to  the  particular 
doctrines  thereof:  especially  to  such  as  concern 
matters  supernatural,  or  exceeding  the  reach  of 
our  natural  understanding  to  penetrate  or  com- 
prehend. For  as  to  the  first  kind,  that  belief 
whereby  we  embrace  Christianity  itself,  as  true 
in  the  gross;   I   say,  it  is  nowise  required  upon 


•  Grig.  con.  CelB.  [Lib.  i.]  pp.  8,  9, 

Uiar(v<rov  tl  trtoBrjwai  ^cXcir,  fj  thndi. — Lib.  VI.  283. 
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8ERM.  such  terme:  our  Helkion  doth  not  obtrade  itself 

XIII 

1— upon   men  in  the  dark,    it  doth  not  bid  men  to 

put  out  their  eyes,  or  to  shut  them  close ;  no, 
nor  even  to  wink,  and  then  to  receive  it :  it 
rather  obliges  them  to  open  their  eyes  wide,  to 
go  into  the  clearest  light ;  with  their  best  senses 
to  view  it  thoroughly,  before  they  embrace  it^ 
It  requires  not,  yea  it  refuses,  ordinarily,  a  sudden 
and  precipitate  assent ;  admitting  no  man  (capable 
of  judging  and  choosing  for  himself)  to  the  par- 
ticipation thereof,  or  acknowledging  him  to  be  a 
believer  indeed ;  till  (after  a  competent  time  and 
means  of  instruction)  he  declares  himself  to  under- 
stand it  well,  and  heartily  to  approve  it.  Never 
any  Religion  was  so  little  liable  to  that  censure ; 
none  ever  so  freely  exposed  itself  to  a  fair  trial  at 
the  bar  of  reason;  none  ever  so  earnestly  invited 
men  to  consider  and  weigh  its  pretences;  yea, 
provoked  them,  for  its  sake  and  their  own,  (at 
the  peril  of  their  souls,  and  as  they  tendered  their 
own  best  good  and  safety,)  to  an  evyvwfiwv  e^eraais, 
an  equal  and  discreet  examination  thereof.  Other 
Religions®  have  for  their  justification  insisted  upon 
the  examples  of  ancestors,  the  presmptions  and 
customs  of  times,  their  large  extent  and  prevalence 
among  multitudes  of  people,  their  establishment 
by  civil  laws,  and  countenance  of  secular  powers, 
(arguments  wholly  extrinsical  and  of  small  valid- 
ity,) declining  all  other  test  or  trial  of  reason :  yea^ 

•*  Vid.  Grig,  in  Oela.  Lib.  in.  p.  142. 

*0  ravra  nurrfwas  oux  dirKSSf  ovdc  ak&j^s,  dkXh  Kpiati  itaA 
vrXij/MH^opi^  Xapia-fta  ciXi/^cv  cic  ©cov.— Const.  Apost.  Vlll.  [CoU 
Pat.  Apost.  Tom.  i.  p.  388.] 

*  Urn  sunt  religiones,  &g. — Lact.  Instit.  ii.  7. 
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it  is  remarkable  how  Celsus.  and  others  who  made  serm. 

.  XIII 

the  foresaid  objection,  did  contradict  and  confute '- 

themselves,  affirming  men  ought  without  scruple 
to  conform  in  opinion  and  practice  to  the  Beligion 
prescribed  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  be  they 
what  they  will,  never   so   absurd   or  dishonest^ : 

Aec    0i;XaWefi/   to.  €<f  koivov   KeKvpwiiepa,    Things    es^ 

toMished  by  common  authority  must  he  observed: 

and,  Tci  irap  eKcuTToi^  op0m  av  irparTOiTO  TavTti 
8paSfA9V€iy  oiri7  iiceiyots  (ptkov^.  Things  are  efoerywhere 
rightly  done,  being  done  according  to  the  fashion 
of  each  place.  Such  were  the  rules  and  maxims 
those  men  urged.  And  this  was,  indeed,  exacting 
irrational  belief;  a  stifling  men's  reason,  and  muz* 
zling  their  judgments;  this  was  a  method  enforcing 
men  blindly  to  yield  consent  to  errors  and  incon-  , 
sistencies  innumerable.  But  the  teachers  and 
maintainers  of  Christianity  proceeded  otherwise; 
confiding  in  the  pure  merit  of  their  cause,  they 
warned  men  to  lay  aside  all  prejudices;  to  use 
their  best  understandings ;  in  a  case  of  such  mo- 
ment, to  apply  themselves  to  an  industrious  and 
impartial  search  of  the  truth  :  let  one  for  the  rest 
speak  their  sense :  Oportet  in  ea  re  m^zxim^y  in 
qua  vitof  ratio  versatur,  sibi  quemque  confidere, 
suoque  judicio  ac  propriis  sensibus  magis  niti  ad 

'  Qu8B  omnia  sapieDS  servabit  tanquam  legibuB  jussa,  non 
tanqnam  Diis  grata. — Sen.  apud  Aug.  de  Ciy.  Dei,  vi.  10.  [0pp. 
Tom.  viL  col.  160  b.] 

Omnem  ifltam  ignobilem  Deorum  turbam,  quam  loDgo  tcvo 
longa  Buperstitio  oongessit,  sic  (inquit)  adorabimus,  ut  memine- 
rimuB  cultimi  ejus  magis  ad  morem,  quam  ad  rem  pertinere.^Ibid. 

8ed  iste,  quem  philosophia  quasi  liberum  fecerat,  tamen  quia 
illuBtrispopuliRomani  Senator  erat,coIebat  quod  reprehendebat,  age- 
bat  quod  arguebat,  quod  culpabat  adorabat.  —-Aug.  de  Seneca.  Ibid. 

•  Grig.  con.  Col.  [Lib.  T.  p.  247.] 
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8EBM.  investigandam  et  perpendendam  veritatem;  quam 

^  credemtem  alienis  errorihus  decipi  tanquam  ipsum 

rationis  eapertem :  dedit  omnibus  Deus  pro  virUi 
portione  sapienticmi',  vt  et  inaudita  investigare 
possentf  et  audita  perpendere^ :  We  ought  especially, 
says  he,  every  one  of  us  in  that  matter,  which 
chiejly  concerns  our  mxmner  of  life,  to  confide  in 
oursehes ;  and  rather  with  our  oum  judgment  and 
our  proper  senses  strive  to  find  out  and  judge  of 
the  truth,  than  believing  other  men's  errors  to  be 
deceived,  like  things  void  of  reason:  God  hath 
given  aU  msn  a  competent  share  of  wisdom,  that 
they  might  both  search  out  things  not  told  them, 
and  weigh  what  they  hear.  So  especially  just  and 
candid  was  Christianity  in  its  first  offering  itself 
to  the  minds  of  men.  It  propoimds,  indeed,  and 
presses,  as  evident  in  itself,  the  worth  and  con- 
sequence of  the  matter;  but  refers  the  decision 
on  either  part  (so  far  as  concerns  every  particular 
man)  to  the  verdict  of  that  reason  and  conscience, 
with  which  to  such  purposes  God  hath  induced 
every  man.  And  that  it  can  proceed  no  other- 
wise appears  further,  from  the  nature  of  that  faith 
it  requires :  it  commends  faith  as  a  great  virtue, 
and  therefore  supposes  it  both  voluntary  and 
reasonable^;  it  promises  ample  rewards  thereto, 
and  so  implies  it  a  work  not  of  necessity  or  chance, 
but  of  care  and  industry ;  it  declares  infidelity  to 
be  very  blameable,  and  threatens  severe  punish- 
ment thereto ;  why  ?  because  it  signifies  irrational 
negUgence  or  perverseness. 

'  Lact.  Instit.  n.  8. 

*  *E{4ff  irpoaiperiKij  fitr   oKffBovs  \6yov,  €Kova-to9  ovyKaTo^co-iff.— 
Clem.  Alex.  [?] 
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In  fine,   Christianity  doth  not    inveigle  any  sbrm. 
man  by  sleight,  nor  compel  him  by  force,   (being '— 


indeed  commonly  destitute  .of  those  advantages; 
nor  being  able  to  use  them,  if  it  would,)  but  fairly 
by  reason  persuades  him  to  embrace  it;  it  doth 
not  therefore  shun  examination,  nor  disclaim  the 
judgment  of  reason ;  but  earnestly  seeks  and  pro- 
cures the  one,  cheerftilly  and  confidently  appeals 
to  the  other:  Examine  aU  things;  holdfast  that^'^^-y- 
which  is  good :  Believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  i  John  iv. 
the  spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God:   See  that  noiiatuxxiv. 


man  deceive  you:    Be  always  ready y  with  ^^w^e^ ^p^  ,^. 5, 
ness  and  respect,  to  give  to  every  one  that  demands  \^^'  ^"• 


JfipU 

I  B 

it  of  you  an  account  of  the  hope  in  you.  These  are 
the  maxims  which  Christianity  goes  upon  in  the 
propagation  and  maintenance  of  itself. 

Indeed  after  it  hath  convinced  men  of  its  truth 
in  general,  having  evidenced  the  truth  of  its  funda- 
mental principles,  it  then  requires  a  fiill  and  cordial 
assent^  without  exception,  to  its  particular  doctrines, 
grounded  upon  or  deduced  firom  them.  When,  I 
say,  it  hath,  to  the  satis&ction  of  a  man's  mind, 
with  solid  reason  made  good  its  principles ;  it  then 
enjoins  men  to  surcease  further  scruple  or  debate 
concerning  what  it  teaches  or  draws  firom  them ; 
which  is  a  proceeding  most  reasonable  and  conform- 
able to  the  method  used  in  the  strictest  sciences : 
for  the  principles  of  any  science,  being  either 
demonstrated  out  of  some  higher  science,  or  evi- 
denced by  fit  experiments  to  common  sense;  and 
being  thence  granted  and  received,  it  is  afterward 
unlawfiil  and  absurd  to  challenge  the  conclusions 
collected  firom  them ;  so  if  it  have  been  proved 
and  acknowledged  that  our  principles  are  true,  (for 
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8ERM.  instance^  that  God  is  perfectly  veracious,  and  that 
Christian  Beligion  hath  his  authority,  or  attestation 


to  it,)  it  will  then  be  a  part  of  absurd  levity  and 
inconsistency  to  question  any  particular  proposition 
evidently  contained  therein ;  and  in  this  sense  or 
in  these  cases  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  Christianity 
doth  engage  us  to  believe  simply  and  purely,  doth 
silence  natural  reason,  and  condemn  curious  inquiry, 
and  prohibit  dispute,  especially  to  persons  of  meaner 
capacities  or  improvements.  And  thus,  I  take  it^ 
those  Christians  of  old  were  to  be  understood,  who 
so  much  commended  immediate  faith,  excluded 
reason  from  being  too  busy  in  matters  of  Beligion, 
discountenanced  that  curiosity  which  searched  into, 
and  would  needs  sound  those  inscrutable  mysteries 
which  our  Keligion  teaches.  Our  Beligion  then  will 
allow  (yea  it  invites  and  exhorts)  an  infidel  to 
consider  and  judge  of  its  truth,  although  it  will  not 
allow  a  Christian  to  be  so  vain  and  inconstant^  as 
to  doubt  of  any  particular  doctrine  therein ;  seeing 
by  so  questioning  a  part,  he  in  effect  renounces  the 
whole,  and  subverts  the  foundation  of  his  faith ;  at 
least  ceases  thereby  to  be  a  steady  Christian.  I 
might  then  well  invert  our  adversaries'  discourse, 
and  offer  it  as  a  good  argument  of  our  Beligion 
its  truth,  that  it  alone  among  all  Beligions,  with  a 
candour  and  confidence  peculiar  to  truth,  calls  us 
johniu.  to  the  light,  is  willing,  yea  desirous,  to  undergo 
^^'  ^''  trial ;  I  add,  yea  challenges,  as  its  due  from  all 
men,  and  demands  it  of  them  as  a  necessary  duty, 
to  hear  it,  to  consider  it  seriously,  to  pass  sentence 
upon  it;  for  as  commonly  error  and  groundless 
conceit,  being  conscious  of  their  own  weakness,  are 
timorous  and  suspicious,  and  thence  ready  to  decline 
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all  proof  and  conflict  of  reason ;  so  truth,  knowing  ^^^• 

its  own  strength,  is  daring  and  resolute ;  enters 

boldly  into  the  lists,  being  well  assured  (or  hopeful) 
of  good  success  in  the  combat. 

Which  proceeding,  proper  to  Christianity,  is  in 
itself  very  plausible,  and  may  well  beget  a  favour- 
able prejudice  on  its  side ;  and  that  it  is  not 
confident  without  reason,  will  appear  upon   our 
examining  the  principles  and  grounds  on  which  it 
stands.     The  first  principle  of  Christianity  (com- 
mon thereto  and  all  other  Keligions)  is,  that  there 
is  one  God,   (sovereign  and  transcendent  in  all 
perfections ;  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  all  things). 
The  next  (which  also  no  Rehgion  doth  not  acknow- 
ledge) is,  that  God  is  perfectly  veracious,  so  that 
whatever  appears  to  be  asserted,  or  attested  to  by 
him,  is  certainly  true ;  which  principles  (by  reasons 
I  hope  proper  and  sufficient)  I  partly  have  proved, 
and  partly  shall  hereafter  upon  occasion  shew.     A 
third  is,  that  God  is  the  author  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  and  law ;  that  he  hath  revealed  this  doc- 
trine to  mankind,  and  confirmed  it  by  his  testimony ; 
that  he  hath  imposed  this  law  upon  us,  and  esta- 
blished it  by  his  authority.     This  principle  (being 
the  foundation  and  sum  of  our  faith)  involves  matter 
of  fact;   and    consequently,    being    not   evident 
inmiediately  in  itself,  doth  (for  a  full  conviction 
of  a  man's  mind,  and  producing  therein  a  solid 
persuasion)  require  a  rational  probation;  and  that 
it  may  appear  we  believe  it  like  reasonable  men*", 
not  (as  Pagans  and  Mahometans,  and  those  of 

Md6»fit9  Tolyvw  ovT»  nphs  'EXXi/nar  dioXcyto'tfa^  tra  f»^  SfitP  tig 
fipM/ifwra  jcal  jSoo-ic^fUira,  dXX*  cS/icy  tropco'icctNio'/uyoi  vfpl  rtjg  iw  riiiuf 
*\vUiot. — Chrys.  in  1  Cor.  Orat.  in.  [0pp.  Tom.  m.  p.  268.] 

D.  S.  VOL.  V.  26 
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SEKM.  other  sects  do,)  upon  wilful  resolution,  or  by  mere 

'—  chance,  as  also  for  settling  the  ground  of  particular 

articles  comprehended  under  this,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  shew  the  reasonableness  thereof;  advancing  my 
discourse  by  several  steps  and  degrees. 

I.  I  observe  first,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  God  should  at  some  time  or  season  folly 
and  clearly  reveal  unto  men  the  truth  concerning 
himself,  and  concerning  them,  as  he  and  they  stand 
related  to  each  other;  concerning  his  nature  and 
will,  concerning  our  state  and  duty,  respectively: 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  the  nature  and 
quahties  of  man,  being  compared,  do  persuade 
thus  much. 

It  is  apparent  to  common  experience,  that 
mankind  being  left  to  itself  (especially  in  matters 
of  this  kind)  is  very  insufficient  to  direct  itself; 
that  it  is  apt  to  lie  imder  woful  ignorance,  to 
wander  in  uncertainty,  to  fall  into  error,  to  possess 
itself  with  vain  conceit^  to  be  abused  with  any  sort 
of  delusion,  which  either  the  malice  of  wicked 
spirits,  or  the  subtlety  of  naughty  men,  or  the 
wildness  of  its  own  fond  passions  and  desires  can 
put  upon  it  or  bring  it  under;  it  is  consequently 
exposed  to  all  those  vices,  dishonourable,  hurtftd^ 
and  destructive  to  its  nature;  and  to  all  those 
miseries,  which  from  ignorance  or  error,  from  vice 
and  wickedness,  do  naturally  spring;  especially  to 
an  estrangement  from  God,  and  an  incapacity  of 
his  love  and  favour.  The  two  only  remedies  of  all 
these  mischiefs,  natural  light  and  primitive  tradi- 
tion, how  Uttle  they  did  avail  to  cure  them;  how 
the  one  was  too  faint  in  itseli^  and  easily  lost  in 
mists  of  prejudice   from  ill  education   and   bad 
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custom^  prevailing  generally ;  how  the  other  (besides  se  r  m. 

its  other  defects)  soon  was  polluted,  and,  indeed, ^ 

quite  spoiled  by  adulterate  mixtures  of  fond,  impure, 
and  vile  superstitions,  woful  experience  doth  more 
than  enough  evince.  We  see,  that  not  only  the 
generality  of  mankind  did  sometime  lie  in  this  sad 
condition,  but  that  even  the  most  elevated  and 
refibaed  wits  (those  among  men  who  by  all  possible 
improvement  of  their  reason  did  endeavour  to  raise 
themselves  from  this  low  estate;  to  rescue  their 
minds  from  the  common  ignorance,  the  mistakes, 
the  superstitions  and  follies  of  the  world)  could  by 
no  means  in  any  good  measure  attain  those  ends ; 
for  what  did  their  earnest  inquiries  or  their  restless 
studies  produce,  but  dissatisfaction  and  perplexity 
of  mind?  wherein  did  their  eager  disputations 
conclude,  but  in  irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion, 
and  greater  uncertainties  than  were  when  they 
began  ?  Most  were  plunged  into  a  desperate  seep* 
ticism,  (a  doubt  and  diffidence  of  all  things;)  none 
arrived  higher  than  some  faint  conjectures  on  some 
unsteady  opinions  concerning  those  matters  of 
highest  consequence;  such  notions  as  were  not 
effectual  enough  to  produce  in  them  a  practice,  in 
any  good  measure,  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  man's 
nature,  to  the  duty  he  owes  to  God,  to  the  capacities 
msm  hath  of  doing  and  receiving  good;  from  which 
due  glory  to  God  or  much  benefit  to  man  did  accrue. 
' ^araiwOfiaav  €v  toi9  SiaL\oyi<r/Aoi^  ai/rali'.  They  were  B4>m, In , 
made  vain  (or,  they  were  frustrated,  deluded,  be-  i^^  ig.^' 
fooled)  in  their  reasonings  and  disputes;  the  result 
of  their  busy  speculations  was,  that  their  foolish 
heart  was  darkened;  so  darkened,  that  with  all  the 
light  they  had,  they  could  not  see  anything;  at 

26—2 
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SERM.  least  not  clearly  discern  what  chiefly  it  concerned 

; —  them  to  know;  The  world  hy  wisdom  (by  all  the 

\u  ^'  **  wisdom  it  could  get)  did  not  know  God;  did  not 
acquire  a  requisite  measure  of  knowledge  in  Divine 
Kom.i.ai.  things:  did  not  however  know  him  so,  as  to  glorify 
him;  as  to  thank  him  for  the  benefits  received  from 
him;  as  to  bring  forth  worthy  fixiits  of  piety  and 
virtue.  So  much  St  Paul  observed  of  them;  and 
not  he  alone  did  observe  it,  but  even  themselves 
were  sensible  of  this  their  unhappiness*;  whence  so 
many  complaints  concerning  the  blindness  and  in- 
firmity of  man's  mind,  concerning  the  obscurity  and 
uncertainty  of  things,  concerning  the  insuperable 
difficulty  of  finding  truth,  concerning  the  miserable 
consequences  from  these,  do  occur  among  them. 

Now  this  being  the  natural  state  of  men,  de- 
stitute of  Divine  conduct  and  assistance;  do  they 
not  (I  pray)  greatly  need  another  light  to  guide 
them  in  this  darkness,  or  to  bring  them  out  of  it; 
a  helpful  hand,  to  free  them  from  these  inconve- 
niences? and  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
God,  who  is  alone  able,  will  also  be  willing  in  due 
time  to  afford  it?  Ha,  who  in  nature  is  most 
benign  and  bountiful,  most  pitiful  and  gracious; 
Ps.  xxxiu.  whose  goodness  fills  the  earth,  and  whose  mercy 
dV.  14.  is  over  all  his  works;  he,  who  bears  to  man  the 
special  relation  of  a  Father,  and  bears  to  him  a 
suitable  tenderness  of  affection  and  good-will;  he, 
all  whose  attributes  seem  concerned  in  engaging  him 
upon  this  performance;  not  only  his  goodness  to  in- 
stigate him,  and  his  wisdom  to  direct  him,  but  even 
his  justice  in  some  manner  to  oblige  him  thereto. 

'  Hino  caosa  mail  mortalibuB  ngria 

Naturam  nescire  Dei. 
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I    His  goodness:   Can  a  woman  forget  her  serm, 


sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have  compassion 
on  the  son  of  her  womb ?  Yea;  though  it  is  unna-  ^'  ^^" 
tural  and  unusual,  it  is  yet  possible  she  may, 
because  nature  in  her  is  not  unalterably  constant 
and  the  same;  but  the  immutable  God  cannot  so 
cease  to  be  mindful  of,  to  be  compassionate  toward 
his  children.  That  gracious  ear  cannot  hear  man- 
kind groan  so  dolefully  under  bitter  oppressions; 
that  pitiful  eye  cannot  behold  his  own  dear  off- 
spring, the  flower  of  his  creation,  lying  in  so  com- 
fortless, so  remediless  distress,  without  feeling  some 
pity,  without  being  moved  to  reach  some  relief; 
such  notes  surely  cannot  be  gratefiil,  such  spec- 
tacles cannot  be  pleasant  to  him,  nor  can  he  then 
forbear  long  to  provide  means  of  removing  them 
from  his  presence.  We  esteem  it  want  of  goodness 
(yea  an  effect  of  very  bad  disposition)  not  to  direct 
a  bewildered  traveller,  not  to  relieve,  if  we  can, 
even  a  stranger  fallen  into  great  distress:  and  if 
we  being  in  such  degree  bad,  are  inclinable  to  per- 
form such  good  offices,  how  much  more  ready  may 
we  suppose  him,  who  is  goodness  itself,  (goodness 
infinite  and  absolute,)  to  do  the  like  for  aU  man- 
kind, so  much  needing  his  guidance  and  help !  He 
who  hath  settled  our  outward  estate  in  so  advan- 
tageous a  posture,  who  hath  made  provisions  so 
various  and  ample  for  the  needs  and  conveniences 
(yea  for  the  pleasure)  of  our  bodies,  would  he  have 
so  little  care  over  our  better  part,  and  leave  our 
souls  so  slenderly  furnished,  letting  them  pine,  as 
it  were,  for  want  of  spiritual  sustenance?  How 
can  we  think  his  good  providence  defective  in  so 
main,   so  principal  a  part  thereof?    Thus  doth 
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s  E  R  M.  Divine  goodness  (to  my  apprehension)  very  strongly 

_.^i^_  confirm  our  supposition. 

Jyt^^]  2  And  his  wisdom  enforces  the  same:  God 
made  the  world  to  express  his  goodness  and  to 
display  his  glory;  and  his  goodness  who  can  be 
sensible  of^  his  glory  who  can  perceive,  who  can 
promote,  but  man?  but  he  who  is  endued  with 
reason,  enabling  him  to  reflect  upon  the  good  he 
feels,  to  admire  the  excellency  he  discovers,  to 
render  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  one,  to 
utter  acclamations  of  praise  to  the  other?  which 
purposes  yet  will  be  utterly  (or  at  least  in  great 
measure)  frustrated,  should  God  for  ever  suffer 
men  to  continue  in  such  ignorance,  doubt,  or 
mistake  concerning  himself;  if  men  are  not  fiilly 
persuaded,  that  he  made  the  world  and  governs  it, 
how  can  they  pay  those  due  homages  of  dread  to 
his  glorious  power,  of  admiration  to  his  excellent 
wisdom,  of  love  to  his  transcendent  goodness?  This 
grand  theatre  would,  as  it  were,  stand  useless,  and 
all  the  wonders  acted  thereupon  would  appear  in 
vain,  should  there  be  wanting  a  spectator;  shotdd 
man  be  altogether  blind  or  heedless;  yea  man's 
faculty  itself,  that  his  seeing  faculty  of  mind,  would 
signify  nothing,  were  there  not  a  light  rendering 
things  visible  to  him.  Common  sense  hath  dictated 
to  men,  that  man  is  capable  of  shewing  respect,  of 
performing  duty  and  service  to  God,  that  also 
God  requires  and  expects  them  from  him;  the 
same  declares,  that  God  best  knows  what  kinds  of 
service,  what  expressions  of  respect  best  please 
him.  Beason  teUs,  that  Grod  would  have  man  act 
in  the  best  manner,  according  to  the  design  of  his 
nature;   that  he  would  have  the  affitirs  of  men 
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proceed  in  some  good  order;  that  he  even  desires  serm. 

earnestly  the  good  of  men,  and  delights  in  their ~ 

happiness:  and  if  so,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  being  most  wise  he  should  dispose  fit  means 
for  accomplishing  those  ends;  for  securing  himself, 
as  it  were,  firom  disappointment;  that  therefore  he 
should  impart  to  men  a  competent  knowledge  of 
himself,  should  declare  his  good- will  and  pleasure 
to  them,  should  reveal  both  the  best  way  of  their 
serving  him,  and  the  best  means  of  their  attaining 
happiness  to  themselves.  So  Divine  wisdom 
grounds  an  argument  for  our  supposition. 

3  God's  justice  also  seems  not  a  little  to  favour 
it:  every  good  governor  thinks  it  just  to  take  care 
that  his  subjects  should  understand  his  pleasure, 
and  be  acquainted  with  his  laws;  he  causes  them 
therefore  to  be  solemnly  promulgated,  that  aU  may 
take  notice;  if  any  of  them  by  long  disuse  are 
become  unknown,  he  revives  the  knowledge  of 
them  by  new  proclamations;  to  quicken  obedience 
he  propounds  fit  rewards,  and  deters  firom  disobe- 
dience by  menacing  suitable  punishments,  knowing 
man's  nature,  resty  and  unapt  to  move  without 
these  spurs :  and  is  it  likely  the  sovereign  Governor 
and  Judge  of  all  the  world  should  observe  less 
equity  in  his  administrations  ?  that  he  should  neglect 
any  means  necessary  or  apt  to  promote  his  subjects* 
performance  of  their  duty,  to  prevent  the  breaches 
of  his  laws?  He  that  loves  righteousness  above 
all,  he  that  so  earnestly  desires  to  be  duly  obeyed, 
he  that  infinitely  delights  in  his  subjects'  good; 
can  he  fail  sufficiently  to  declare  his  will,  to  en- 
courage  men  to  comply  with  it,  to  terrify  them 
from  transgressing  it?  will  he  suffer  his  laws  to 
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SKBM.  remain  unknown,  or  uncertain;   will  he  not  oon- 
xni.  , 
'—  sider  the  infirmities  of  his  subjects,  will  he  leave 

any  fair  apology  for  disobedience?  No,  the  super- 
lative justice  of  God  seems  to  persuade  the  con- 
trwy. 

4  I  might  add,  that  generally  it  seems  unbe- 
coming the  Majesty  Divine,  that  he  should  endure 
the  world,  his  kingdom,  to  continue  under  a  per- 
petual usurpation  and  tyranny;  to  suiSer  that  his 
imperial  throne  should  be  possessed,  his  authority 
abused,  his  name  insulted  over,  by  enemies  and 
Acta  X.  38.  rebels  against  him,  (by  evil  spirits,  whether  those 
** ' "'  ^*  of  hell  or  those  on  earth;)  that  a  cruel  fiend,  that 
a  cursed  ghost,  that  a  brute  beast^  that  a  chimera 
of  man's  £ancy  should  be  worshipped,  while  himself 
is  forgotten  and  neglected,  is  dishonoured  and 
despised;  that  iniquity  and  wickedness  (with  all 
the  filthy  brood  of  ignorance  and  error)  should 
everywhere  flourish  and  domineer,  while  righteous- 
ness and  virtue  lie  prostrate,  and  are  trampled 
upon;  this  surely  the  King  of  Glory,  the  great 
Patron  of  goodness,  will  not  permit  to  be ;  sooner 
rather  may  we  conceive,  that,  to  remove  these  in- 
decencies and  these  mischiefs,  he  would  presently 
turn  the  world  into  a  desert  and  soHtude,  or  pour 
a  deluge  of  water  over  the  fiice  of  the  earthy  or 
with  flames  of  vengeance  consume  it  into  ashes. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  judge  or  determine  concern- 
ing the  special  circumstances  or  Umits  of  God's 
dealing  toward  man  in  this  particular;  concerning 
the  time  when,  the  manner  how,  the  measure  ac- 
cording to  which,  God  will  dispense  those  reve- 
lations of  himself:  those  depend  upon  mysteries 
of  counsel  and  wisdom  surpassing  our  comprehen- 
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sion.     That  God  should  for  a  while  connive  at  s^]^- 
men's  ignorance,  and  suffer  them  to  grope  after 


Divine  truth;  to  try  them,  as  he  did  the  Israelites  17, 30^' 
in  the  wilderness,  how  they  would  behave  them-^^^^^^ 
selves  in  that  state;  to  prove  how  they  would  use  ]^^\^ 
their  talent  of  natural  light,  to  make  them  sensible  4- 
of  their  own  infirmity,  to  shew  them  whence  all 
their  welfare  must  proceed,  on  whom  aU  their 
happiness  depends,  to  make  them  more  able  to 
value,  more  desirous  to  embrace  the  redress  vouch- 
safed them;  as  also,  to  demonstrate  his  own  great 
clemency,  longsuffering,  and  patience ;  that,  I  say,  vid.  Gen. 
for  such  purposes,  and  others  unsearchable  by  our*^'*^' 
shallow  understanding,  God  should  for  some  time 
forbear  with  a  full  evidence  to  declare  all  his  mind 
to  men,  is  not  so  strange  or  unlikely;  but  that  for 
ever,  through  all  courses  of  time,  he  should  leave 
men  in  so  forlorn  a  condition,  in  such  a  depth  of 
ignorance,  such  perplexity  of  doubt,  such  captivity 
under  sin,  such  subjection  to  misery,  seems  not 
probable,  much  less  can  it  seem  unprobable  that 
he  hath  done  it:  it  cannot,  I  say,  in  any  reason 
seem  misbecoming  the  goodness,  wisdom,  or  justice 
of  God,  clearly  to  discover  to  us,  what  he  requires 
us  to  do,  what  good  he  intends  for  us,  what  way 
leads  to  our  happiness,  how  we  may  avoid  misery. 
This  consideration,  if  it  do  not  prove  peremptorily, 
that  God  cannot  but  sometime  make  such  a  reve- 
lation, nor  that  he  yet  hath  actually  done  it^  (for- 
asmuch as  we  cannot  reach  the  utmost  possibilities 
of  things,  nor  are  fit  judges  of  what  God  must 
necessarily  do;  although  to  my  apprehension  this 
sort  of  reasoning,  with  due  caution  used,  subsisting 
in  general  terms,  and  not  over  precisely  applying 
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SSRM.  it  to  paxticular  cases^  implicated  by  circumstanoes 

L_and  specialities  not  falling  under  our  jadgment^ 

hath  great  force;)  yet  it  removes  all  obstruction  to 
our  belief^  and  disposes  us  with  more  readiness  to 
admit  the  reasons  which  follow:  for  it  being  not 
unprobable,  yea,  according  to  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  very  probable,  that  he  should  do  it,  we  have 
cause  with  attention  and  expectation  of  success  on 
this  hand  to  regard  the  arguments  that  pretend  to 
prove  he  hath  done  it. 

This  is  the  first  step  of  our  Discourse,  at  which 
we  shall  stop  for  the  present. 
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SERMON   XIV. 

OF  THE  IMPIETY  AND  IMPOSTURE  OF  PAGANISM 
AND  MAHOMETANISM. 


Eph.  I.  13. 


lit  whom  ye  also  (trusted),  having  heard  the  word  of 
truth,  the  Gospel  of  your  salvation. 

nPHAT  the  Christian  doctrine  is  what  St  Paul  s|»m. 

-*•   here  calls  it,  a  word  of  truth,  and  did  proceed 

from  the  God  of  truth,  is  the  proposition  we  are 
endeavouring  to  verify  and  persuade.  To  that 
purpose  we  did  first  discourse,  that  it  is  very  pro- 
bable God  should  sometime  clearly  and  fully  re- 
veal his  mind  to  men,  concerning  matters  relating 
to  his  own  glory  and  service,  their  goodness  and 
happiness. 

II.  I  now  proceed  another  step,  and  assert, 
that  no  other  revelation  of  that  kind  and  im- 
portance hath  been  made;  that  no  other  Kehgion, 
which  hath  been  or  is  now  in  being,  can  with  good 
probability  pretend  to  have  thus  proceeded  from 
God;  so  as  by  him  to  have  been  designed  for  a 
general,  a  perpetual,  a  complete  instruction  and 
obligation  of  mankind.  There  have  appeared  but 
three  pretences  thereto;  that  of  ancient  Paganism, 
that  of  Mahometanism^  and  that  of  Judaism,  (for 
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SERM.  the  more  particular  pretensions  of  enthusiastical 
'- — impostors  have  been  subordinate  either  to  Chris- 
tianity itself,  or  to  one  of  those;  and  besides  having 
found  no  considerable  progress  or  continuance  in 
the  world,  nor  countenance,  as  it  were,  from  Pro- 
vidence, are  not  pertinent  to  this  consideration, 
besides  that  they  are  all  generally  disclaimed;)  but 
that  none  of  those  three  pretences  are  well  grounded, 
I  shall,  examining  each  briefly,  shew:  (briefly,  I 
say,  for  I  need  not  insist  on  them  largely,  the 
matter  having  passed  so  many  good  pens,  espe- 
cially that  excellent  one  of  Grotius;  however,  it 
falling  in  my  way  and  method,  I  shall  ofier  what 
hath  concerning  it  occurred  to  my  thoughts). 

For  the  first,  ancient  Paganism;  it  did,  indeed, 
(in  the  parcels  thereof,  or  by  retail)  pretend  to 
a  kind  of  divine  revelation;  that  it  derived  its 
notions  and  its  forms  of  practice  from  the  direc- 
tion of  invisible  powers,  given  to  single  persons  or 
places,  in  several  ways  (by  immediate  apparition, 
by  prophetical  inspiration,  by  significant  events  or 
prodigies;)  but  it  did  not,  nor  could  pretend  to 
any  one  uniform  revelation  from  the  sovereign 
God,  solemnly  delivered  and  directed  to^  all  man- 
kind; which  is  an  argument,  not  only  that  those 
pretended  revelations  were  imperfect  and  insuffi- 
cient to  the  ends  propounded,  but  also  false  and 
counterfeit:  for  we  may  well  suspect  those  edicts 
which  are  clancularly  set  up  in  corners^  and  which 
run  not  in  the  king's  name,  nor  are  marked  with 
his  royal  signature,  to  have  proceeded  from  im- 
postors or  from  rebels ;  especially  if  the  matter  of 
them  doth  not  advance,  but  depress  his  authority; 
doth  not  promote,  but  prejudice  his  interest;  doth 
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not  comport  with,  but  contravene  his  pleasure,  serm. 

otherwise  declared.     And  such  was  the  manner, '— 

such  the  matter  of  those  Pagan  revelations.  Put 
the  whole  body  of  that  Religion  (if  I  may  so  call 
it)  together,  and  you  have  nothing  but  a  lump  of 
confusion  and  inconsistency,  of  deformity  and 
filthiness,  of  vanity  and  folly,  little  as  may  be 
therein  tending  to  the  reverence  of  God,  or  to  the 
good  of  man;  to  the  promoting  virtue  and  good- 
ness in  human  conversation,  to  the  breeding  love 
and  good-will  in  men  toward  one  another,  to  the 
maintaining  justice,  peace,  and  good  order  in  so- 
cieties; much  apt  to  produce  the  contrary  effects. 
It  was  not,  I  say,  ever  one  simple  or  uniform, 
one  fixed  or  constant  thing,  but,  according  to 
difference  of  place  and  time,  various  and  mutable*; 
diversly  shaped  and  modelled,  according  to  the 
fancy  and  humour,  design  or  interest  of  the  state 
that  allowed  it,  the  priests  that  managed  it,  and 
the  people  that  received  it;  a  plain  sign,  that 
(excepting  some  general  scattered  notions  deduced 
from  ancient  tradition)  it  did  whoUy  proceed  from 
buman  device,  or  from  a  worse  cause,  the  sug- 
gestion of  evil  spirits,  abusing  the  fondness  and 
pravity  of  men.  Survey  it,  and  what  shall  you 
find  therein,  but  a  bundle  of  idle,  ill-contrived, 
incredible,  and  inconsistent  stories,  (arguing  no- 
thing of  truth  or  sincerity,  little  of  wit  or  discre- 
tion in  those  who  invented  them;)  those  attended 
by  practices  foolish,  lewd,  and  cruel ;  unworthy 
of  human  nature,  contrary  to  common  sense  and 

*  lode  furor  rulgo,  quod  numina  vicinonim 

Odit  Qterque  locus,  quuin  solos  oredat  habendos 
Esse  Decs,  quos  ipse  colit — Jut.  Sat.  zt.  [36.] 
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^xiv^'  J^o^^^*y?  Their  worship  (that  of  the  supreme  Lord 
being  neglected,)  you  will  see  directed  towards  ob- 
jects most  improper  and  unbecoming:  to  the  ghosts 
of  dead  men;  men  in  their  lives  (if  we  may  trust 
the  reports  of  their  devoutest  adorers)  famous  for 
nothing  so  much  as  for  vicious  enormities,  for  thefts 
and  rapines,  for  murders  and  parricides,  for  horrid 
lusts»  adulteries,  rapes,  and  incests;  and  such  per- 
sons^ alive  or  dead,  what  good  or  wise  man  would 
not  rather  loathe  and  despise,  than  worship  or 
respect?  to  somewhat,  though  not  otherwise,  yet 
in  degree  of  nature,  worse  than  those,  even  to 
brute  beasts;  to  the  most  vile,  the  most  mis- 
chievous of  them,  (dogs,  serpents,  crocodiles;)  to 
pay  veneration  unto  which,  how  unspeakably  abject 
a  mind  doth  it  argue  I  Yea  they  stooped  lower, 
even  to  creatures  inanimate,  to  the  stars  and  ele- 
ments, to  rivers  and  trees,  and  other  such  things, 
which  we  see  acting  by  natural  necessity,  not 
yielding  any  signification  of  understanding,  of 
sense,  of  life,  in  them;  which  therefore,  so  fiu: 
inferior  to  us  in  nature,  how  sottish  a  baseness  was 
it  to  adore!  nay,  they  descended  to  a  lower  degree, 
if  it  may  be,  of  foUy,  dedicating  temples  and  offer- 
ing sacrifices  to  things  even  void  of  subsistence, 
to  mere  qualities  and  accidents  of  things,  to  the 
passions  of  our  minds,  to  the  diseases  of  our  bodies, 
to  the  accidents  of  our  lives.  Who  would  think 
any  man  could  be  so  mad  as  to  reckon  impudence, 
that  odious  vice;  a  fever,  that  troublesome  disease; 
or  fortune,  (that  unaccountable  name  of  nothing, 
which  wise  men  so  little  trust,  and  fools  so  much 
complain  of,)  among  things  Divine  and  venerable? 
Can  I  mention  anything  worse  than  all   these, 
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which  the  degenerate  ignorance  and  naughtiness  ®^^- 

of  man  hath  crouched  to?    Yes,  (with  a  folly  of '— 

aU  most  wretched  and  deplorable^)  they  &twned 
upon^  they  obeyed^  they  offered  their  dearest 
pledges  of  Ufe  and  fortune  to  the  sworn  enemies^ 
as  of  God  and  goodness^  so  of  their  own  good 
and  welfere,  to  the  very  cursed  fiends  of  heU: 
whom,  if  they  had  not  been  extremely  blind  and 
senseless,  by  the  quality  of  those  rite^  and  mys- 
teries they  suggested,  (so  bloody  and  cruel,  so 
lewd  and  foul,)  they  might  easily  have  detected 
to  be  so.  Such  objects  as  these  was  their  devo- 
tion spent  upon,  to  these  they  paid  their  respect, 
in  these  they  reposed  their  confidence.  And  was 
such  a  Beligion  likely  to  proceed  fi-om  God?  was 
it  like  to  produce  any  glory  to  him,  or  any  benefit 
to  man?  From  such  thorns^  what  fruits  can 
we  hope  should  sprout  of  good  life,  of  sound 
morality?  what  piety  toward  God,  what  justice, 
truth,  or  goodness  toward  man;  what  sobriety  or 
purity  in  themselves,  can  we  expect  should  arise 
from  such  conceits  and  such  practices?  surely  no 
other  than  those  which  St  Paul  describes  in  the 
first  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  and 
in  the  second  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
and  St  Peter,  which  History  plainly  shews  to  i  Bp.  iv.  3. 
have  been  no  slanderous  imputations  upon  Gen- 
tilism.  If  any  good  did  appear  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  some  men  who  followed  that  Religion, 
it  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  influence  of 
that,  but  to  some  better  cause;  to  the  relics  of 
good  nature;  to  the  glimmerings  of  natural  light 
breaking  forth  in  some,  and  by  their  precept  or 
example  conveyed  to  others;    to  the  necessary 
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SERM.  experience  concerning  the  mischiefs  of  vice  and 

XIV  . 

^advantages  of  virtue;  or  perhaps  also  to  secret 

whispers  and  impressions  of  Divine  grace  upon 
some  men's  minds,  vouchsafed  in  pity  to  them 
and  others,  whom  they  might  teach  or  lead  into 
ways  somewhat  better  than  those  common  ones 
of  extreme  wickedness  and  folly:  to  these,  I  say, 
or  such  causes,  all  instances  of  practice  in  any 
measure  innocent  or  commendable  may  rather  be 
ascribed,  than  to  that  Beligion,  which  was  much 
apter  to  corrupt  and  debauch,  than  to  better  or 
civilize  men;  for  with  what  intention  soever  they 
were  spoken,  there  was  not  much  of  real  calumny 
in  those  words  of  Lucretius, 

Snpiiu  ilia 
Beligio  peperit  scelerosa,  atque  impia  facta**. 

But  it  is  needless  to  discourse  much  against 
that  which  hath  no  reasonable  patron,  and  which 
scarce  any  wise  man,  when  it  was  in  fashion,  did 
seriously  think  to  have  had  any  truth  or  reality  in 
it.  Plato,  you  know,  often  inveighs  against  the 
inventors  of  those  beastly  fables  in  Heathen  The- 
ology, (upon  which  yet  all  the  economy  of  their 
religious  practice  did  depend;)  Aristotle^  attributes 
the  constitution  of  those  Religions  to  the  subtlety 
of  statesmen :  there  is  none  of  the  Fathers,  I 
think,  or  any  other  disputer  agaiast  Heathenism, 
who  hath  more  directly  or  earnestly  oppugned  it 

^  [l.  84.] 

®  Metaph.  XI.  8.    \jlapab4tcTai  dc  vtipk  r&¥  Qpxoimv  Koi  irofim- 
XoiW  /r  fiMw  trxjiiuxn  KaraK^KtuiiUva  roig  wrrtpop^  ^i  Btoi  ri  ctirtv 

OWTO*    MLk   V€pUX€l   r6   6€tO¥  Tfjw  SklfW  (^VCTIF.    TO    dc    XoUTO    flvBlKmS    ^dll 

vpofnJKrai  wp6t  rijp  wti6»  t»»»  froXX«*y  icai  irp6g  rifp  tls  row  v6fiovs  cm 
r6  av/M4fKpop  Xf^^'^*] 
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than  Pliny  hath^.     There  were  few,   or  none,  of  serm. 

the  Philosophers,  who  did  not  signify  his  dislike - 

or  contempt  of  the  vulgar  opinions  and  practices 
concerning  Religion®;  what  Cicero  saith  of  one 
part,  the  wiser  sort  did  judge  of  all :  Tota  res 
est  inventa  faUaciis,  aut  ad  qucestum,  aut  ad  super- 
stitionem,  aut  ad  errorem^;  The  whole  business  was 
deceitfully  forged  either  for  gain,  or  out  of  super- 
stition, or  from  mistake.  They  did  indeed,  most 
or  all  of  them,  in  their  external  behaviour,  comply 
with  common  practice,  out  of  a  politic  discretion, 
for  their  safety  and  quiet  sake :  but  in  their  inward 
thoughts  and  judgments  they  (as  by  many  passages 
in  their  writings  doth  appear)  believed  nothing, 
nor  liked  any  thing  in  it:  they  observed  those 
things,  as  Seneca  said,  Tanquam  legihus  jussa,  non 
tanquam  diis  grata^ ;  Not  as  accefptahle  to  the 
gods  themselves,  hut  as  commanded  hy  the  laws 
of  their  country.  And,  indeed,  this  dissimulation 
was  so  notorious,  that  even  the  vulgar  discerned 
it;  and  therefore  seldom  the  wiser  men  were  re- 
puted among  them  the  most  religious,  but  liable  to 

*  Hist.  Nat  Lib.  n.  cap.  7. 

*  Vid.  Plut.  de  Superst.  [^tXoot$0a>v  di  koi  vokiriKtav  dvbp^v 
icara<l>povov<nPt  dirobfucvvvrav  rrjw  rov  OcoO  atfiv^rrjra  fi€Ta  xp^^^r&rriros 
KM  luyakotfipwnnnii^  &c. — 0pp.  Tom.  VI.  p.  639.  Ed.  Eeifik.] 

'  De  Dirin.  n.  [41,  86.] 

Hsec  et  dicuntur  et  creduntur  stultissime,  et  plena  Bunt  futi- 
litatis,  sommseque  leritatiB. — Balbus  in  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  n.  [28, 
70.] 

«  Apud  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  vi.  10.  [0pp.  Tom.  vn.  col.  160  c] 
Vid.  Aug.  de  Oiv.  Dei,  iv.  32.  [col.  112  D.  Quod  utique 
non  aliam  ob  causam  factum  videtur,  nisi  quia  hominum  velut 
pmdentium  et  Bapientium  negotium  fuit  populum  in  religio- 
nibuB  fallere,  et  in  eo  ipBO  non  Bolum  colore,  Bed  imitari  etiam 
dflDmonoB,  quibuB  maxima  OBt  fallendi  cupiditaB.]  ti.  10.  [col.  160 

C.  D.] 

B.  S.    VOL.  V.  27 
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SEBM.  accusation  for  impiety;  and  some  of  them,  ye  know, 
^^^'     suffered  extremities   upon   that   score,  who  could 
not  altogether  conceal  that  contempt,  which  the 
vanity  of  popular  superstitions  had  begotten  to- 
ward them  in  their  hearts. 

I  might  add,  that  all  those  Pagan  Religions 
did  vanish  together  with  the  countenance  of  secular 
authority  and  power  sustaining  them;  which  shews 
plainly  enough,  that  they  had  little  or  no  root  in 
the  hearty  belief  or  approbation  of  those  who  pro- 
fessed them. 

And  thus  much  may  suffice,  I  suppose,  to 
declare,  that  Paganism  did  not  proceed  from 
Divine  revelation,  but  from  human  invention  or 
suggestion  diabolical. 

I  shall  only  adjoin,  that  the  considering  this 
case  of  Heathens  may  be  of  good  use  (and  to  that 
use,  indeed,  St  Paul  hath  largely  applied  it)  in  con- 
firming what  we  before  urged,  the  great  need  of 
some  full  and  plain  revelation  to  the  world  of  God's 
mind,  in  order  to  God's  glory  and  man's  good;  as 
also  it  is  of  singular  use,  (which  also  the  same 
Apostle  frequently  did  put  it  to,)  by  the  contem- 
plation thereof,  to  discover  our  great  obligations 
to  bless  and  thank  God  for  his  great  mercy  in  re- 
vealing his  heavenly  truth  to  us,  from  whence  we 
are  freed  from  errors  and  mischiefs  so  deplorable ; 
which  otherwise,  from  human  infirmity  and  the 
Devil's  malice,  we  should  easily  (and  in  a  manner 
necessarily)  have  incurred. 

That  pretence  was  ancienter  in  standing ;  but 
there  hath,  even  since  Christianity,  started  up  an- 
other, Mahometanism,  which,  if  not  upon  other 
accounts,  yet  in  respect  to  its  age,  and  to  the  port 
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it  bears  in  the  world,  demands  some  consideration  j  serm. 

for  it  hath  continued  a  long  time,  and  hath  vastly 1— 

overspread  the  earth :  neither  is  it  more  formidable 
in  its  looks,  than  peremptory  in  its  words;  vaimt- 
ing  itself  to  be  no  less  than  a  complete,  a  general, 
an  ultimate  declaration  of  God's  pleasure,  cancel- 
Img.  and  voiding  all  others  that  have  gone  before. 
But  examining  both  the  substance  and  circum* 
stances  thereof  considering  the  quality  of  the 
iostruments  by  whom,  of  the  times  when,  it  was 
introduced;  of  the  places  where,  of  the  people 
who  first  or  afterward  did  receive  it;  the  manner 
of  its  rise,  progress,  and  continuance ;  as  also  the 
n[iatter  it  teaches  or  enjoins;  we  shall  not  find 
stamped  on  it  the  genuine  characters  of  a  Divine 
original  and  authority,  but  have  great  reason  to 
deem  it  a  brood  of  most  lewd  and  impudent  cozen- 
age. In  times  of  great  disturbance  and  confusion, 
when  barbarous  nations,  like  torrents,  did  overflow 
the  world,  and  turned  all  things  upside  down ;  in 
times  of  general  corruption  and  disorder  in  men's 
minds  and  manners,  when,  even  among  Christians, 
ignorance  and  superstition,  dissension  and  unchari- 
tableness,  impiety  and  iniquity  did  greatly  prevail; 
in  a  very  blind  and  obscure  comer  of  the  earth, 
among  a  crew  of  wild  thieves  and  runagates,  (such 
have  those  Arabians  been  always  famed  and  known 
to  be,)  this  sect  had  its  birth  and  fosterage;  among 
those  fierce  and  savage  overrunners  of  the  world  it 
got  its  growth  and  stature ;  into  this  sort  of  people, 
(being,  indeed,  in  its  constitution  well  accommodated 
to  their  humour  and  genius,)  it  was  partly  insinu- 
ated by  ju^ling  tricks,  partly  driven  by  seditious 
violence ;  the  first  author  hereof  being  a  person, 

27—2 
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SERM,  according  to  the  description  given  of  him  in  their 

'—  own  legends,  of  no  honest  or  honourable  qualities, 

but  having  all  the  marks  of  an  impostor ;  rebellious 
and  perfidious,  inhuman  and  cruel,  lewd  and  lasci- 
vious, of  a  base  education,  of  a  fraudulent  and 
turbulent  disposition,  of  a  vicious  life,  pretending 
to  enthusiasms,  and  working  of  wonders;  but 
these  such  as  were  both  in  their  nature  absurd 
and  incredible,  and  for  their  use  vain  and  unprofit- 
able :  at  such  a  season  and  in  such  a  soil,  by  such 
means  and  by  such  a  person,  (abetted  by  associates 
like  himself,  whom  his  arts  or  their  interests  had 
inveigled  to  join  with  him,)  was  this  Religion  first 
planted ;  and  for  its  propagation  it  had  that  great 
advantage  of  falling  in  the  way  of  barbarous  people, 
void  of  learning  and  civility,  and  not  prepossessed 
with  other  notions  or  any  sense  of  Religion ;  who 
thence  (as  mankind  is  naturally  susceptive  of  reli- 
gious impressions)  were  capable  and  apt  to  admit 
any  Religion  first  offering  itself,  especially  one  so 
gross  as  this  was,  so  agreeable  to  their  furious 
humours  and  lusts.  Afterward  being  fiimished 
with  such  champions,  it  diffused  itself  by  rage  and 
terror  of  arms,  convincing  men's  minds  only  by  the 
sword,  and  using  no  other  arguments  but  blows. 
Upon  the  same  grounds  of  ignorance  and  force  it 
still  subsists,  neither  offering  for,  nor  taking  against 
itself  any  reason ;  refusing  all  examination,  and, 
upon  extreme  penalties,  forbidding  any  dispute 
about  its  truth ;  being,  indeed,  so  far  (whether  out 
of  judgment  or  fatal  instinct)  wise,  as  conscious  to 
itself,  or  foreboding,  that  the  letting  in  of  a  little 
light,  and  a  moderate  liberty  of  discussing  its  pre- 
tences, would  easily  overthrow  it.  Now  that  Divine 
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wisdom  should  choose  those  black  and  boisterous  serm. 

times  to  publish  his  will,  is  as  if  the  king  should '— 

purposely  order  his  proclamation  to  be  made  in  a 
tempestuous  night,  when  no  man  scarce  dared  to 
stir  out,  nor  any  man  could  well  see  what  was 
done,  or  hear  what  was  said  :  much  fitter  surely  to 
that  purpose  were  serene  and  calm  day,  a  time 
of  general  civility  and  peace,  like  that  of  Augustus 
C»sar.  That  the  declaration  of  God's  mind  should 
issue  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  (that  den  of 
robbers,)  is  as  if  \hQ  king  should  cause  his  edicts 
to  be  set  up  in  the  blindest  and  dirtiest  nook 
of  the  suburbs :  the  market-cross  surely,  or  the 
exchange,  (the  place  of  most  general  and  ordinary 
concourse,)  such  as,  in  respect  to  the  world,  was 
the  flourishing  empire  of  Rome,  were  more  con- 
venient, and  wisely  chosen  for  that  purpose.  That, 
passing  over  the  more  gentle  and  tractable  part 
of  his  people,  a  prince  should  send  his  laws  to 
a  rabble  of  banditti ;  should  pick  out  for  his  mes- 
senger a  most  dissolute  varlet,  attended  with  a  crew 
of  desperate  ruffians,  resolved  to  buffet  and  rifle  all 
they  met,  were  an  odd  way  of  proceeding :  to  com- 
municate his  pleasure  unto  the  better  and  more 
orderly  sort  of  people,  (such  as  were  the  subjects 
of  that  well-governed  empire ;)  by  persons  of 
good  meaning,  mild  disposition,  and  innocent  be- 
haviour, (such  as  were  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord;) 
in  a  quiet  and  gentle  manner,  (such  as  these 
only  used ;)  would  surely  better  become  a  worthy 
prince.  Thus  even  the  exterior  circumstances  of 
Mahometanism,  (both  absolutely  and  in  compari- 
son,) belonging  to  its  rise,  its  growth,  its  con- 
tinuance,   (so  ftdl  of   indecency,   of  iniquity,   of 
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SERM.  inhumanity^)  ground  strong  presumptions  against 

'—-  its  divinity ;   or  rather,  plainly  demonstrate,  that 

it  could  not  proceed  from  God,  whose  truth  cannot 
need  such  instruments  or  such  courses  to  maintain 
it,  whose  goodness  certainly  abhors  them.  But 
fiirther,  if  we  look  into  the  matter  and  inward 
frame  thereof,  we  shall  find  it  a  mass  of  absurd 
opinions,  odd  stories,  and  uncouth  ceremonies; 
compounded  chiefly  of  the  dregs  of  Christian 
heresies,  together  with  some  ingredients  of  Ju- 
daism and  Paganism  confrisedly  jumbled,  or 
unskilfully  tempered  together.  From  Christian 
heresies  it  seems  to  have  derived  its  negative 
doctrines,  opposite  to  Christianity;  as  for  instance, 
when  allowing  Christ  much  respect,  it  yet  denies 
his  being  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  he  did  really 
suffer ;  rejecting  his  true  story,  it  affixes  false  ones 
upon  him:  as  also  some  positive  ones;  for  example, 
that  unreasonable  opinion,  so  much  misbeseeming 
God,  that  God  hath  a  body,  (Mahomet,  forsooth, 
once  touched  his  hand,  and  felt  it  very  cold,)  might 
be  drawn  from  the  Anthropomorphites ;  that 
doctrine  concerning  the  fatal  determination  of  all 
events,  (so  prejudicial  to  all  Keligion,  subverting 
the  foundations  of  justice  between  God  and  man, 
man's  free  choice  in  serving  God,  God's  free  dis- 
posal of  rewards  suitable  to  men's  actions,)  they 
probably  borrowed  from  the  Manichees,  a  sect  that 
much  obtained  in  those  eastern  parts.  The  Jew 
contributed  his  ceremonies  of  circumcision  and 
frequent  purgations  by  washing,  his  abstinence 
from  swine's  flesh,  his  aUowance  of  polygamy  and 
divorce :  I  might  add,  that  perhaps  from  him  they 
filched  that  proud,  inhuman,  and  uncivil  humour 
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of  monopolizing  Divine  favour  and  good-will  to  serm. 

themselves ;  so  of  restraining  their  own  kindness ^ 

and  respect  to  persons  of  their  profession,  or  sect ; 
condemning,  despising,  and  hating  all  the  world 
beside  themselves;  calling  all  others  dogs,  and 
adjudging  all  to  certain  damnation;  and,  which 
is  more,  affirming  that  all  of  their  belief,  how 
wicked  soever  their  lives  have  been,  shall  at 
length  assuredly  partake  of  salvation :  so  partial 
do  they  make  Almighty  God,  so  addicted  to  a 
mere  name  and  outward  show,  feigning  him,  as 
in  shape  so  in  passions,  human  and  like  themselves. 
Indeed,  in  this  main  part  of  Keligion,  a  true  notion 
of  God,  his  nature,  his  attributes,  his  method  of 
providence,  their  doctrine  is  very  peccant,  repre- 
senting him,  in  his  nature,  and  actions,  very 
unworthily.  Their  descriptions  concerning  the 
state  of  men  after  death,  (that  main  and  principal 
part  of  Religion,  which  gives  life  and  vigour  to 
the  rest,)  whence  can  we  better  deduce  its  original, 
than  from  the  pagan  notions  or  stories  of  Elysiimi 
and  Hades?  What  better  pattern  can  we  find, 
whence  that  paradise  of  corporeal  delight,  or 
rather  of  brutish  sensuality,  should  be  transcribed, 
which  any  man  sees  how  poor  an  encouragement 
it  is,  how  unworthy  a  reward,  to  virtue ;  yea,  how 
much  it  is  apt  to  detract  from,  to  discourage  all 
performances  of  reason  and  honesty  ?  The  like  we 
might  say  of  the  punishments  (which  in  due  cor- 
respondence to  the  rewards  they  propound)  they 
only  or  chiefly  inflict  upon  the  body ;  the  main 
part,  it  seems,  of  which  a  Mahometan  man  con- 
sists. And  must  he  not  be  very  stupid,  who  can 
suffer  himself  to  be  persuaded,  that  such  conceits 
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SEEM,   (conceits  fiivourable,  indeed,  to  plespsure,  and  indul- 

L-.  gent  to  the  flesh,  but  contrary  to  virtue,  prejudicial 

to  the  spirit  and  reason  of  man)  should  come  from 
the  God  of  wisdom  and  holiness  ?  Further,  how 
Mahomet  was  inspired,  his  stories  alone  wiU 
evince;  stories  patched  up  out  of  old  histories 
corrupted,  mangled,  and  transplaced;  interlarded 
with  fiibulous  legends,  contrary  to  all  probable 
records  of  history,  (the  names,  places,  times,  and 
aU  the  circumstances  whereof  he  most  unskilfully 
changes  and  confounds,)  yea  repugnant  to  the 
nature  and  possibility  of  things;  so  that  in  a 
manner  every  tale  he  tells  is  an  evident  argu- 
ment of  an  ignorant  and  an  impudent  impostor ; 
and  he  that  so  blunders  and  falsifies  about  matters 
of  fact,  who  will  trust  him  in  matters  of  right  and 
reason  ?  which  things,  if  it  were  worth  the  while, 
might  by  various  instances  be  shewed;  and  you 
may  every  where  receive  satisfaction  therein. 
The  like  might  be  said  concerning  its  multitude 
of  silly  ceremonies,  grounded  on  no  reasonable 
design,  nor  subservient  to  any  purpose  of  virtue ; 
the  institution  whereof  no  man  therefore,  without 
injury  to  the  Divine  wisdom,  can  impute  thereto. 
But  I  shall  only  add  two  further  considerations 
upon  this  matter :  one,  that  whatever  is  good 
or  plausible  in  this  Religion,  (such  as  are  some 
precepts  of  justice  and  charity,  although  these  con- 
fined among  themselves,)  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed taken  from  Christianity,  which  being  senior 
in  standing,  may  (in  points  wherein  both  agree) 
well  go  for  the  mistress;  and  however,  that,  upon 
the  score  of  such  doctrines  or  laws,  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  this  Religion  came  from  God;  for 
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why  should  he  reveal  that  again,  which  in  a  larger  seem. 

extent,  upon  better  grounds,  with  more  advantage, '— 

he  had  declared  before;  which  also  then  was  com- 
monly embraced  and  acknowledged  ?  I  also  observe, 
that  this  Religion,  by  its  own  free  concessions, 
doth  evidently  destroy  itself;  for  it  admits  Christi- 
anity once  to  have  been  a  true  doctrine,  proceeding 
from  and  attested  to  by  God :  but  Christianity  did 
ever  declare  itself  to  be  a  general,  perpetual,  perfect, 
and  immutable  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  that 
never  any  accessions  thereto,  any  alterations  thereof, 
ought  to  be  made  or  admitted;  that  whatever 
spirit,  coming  after  it,  should  offer  to  innovate,  or 
pretend  to  new  discoveries  contrary  to,  or  different 
from  it,  must  be  suspected  of  delusion,  foretelling 
and  forewarning  against  such  endeavours  that 
should  appear,  as  fallacious  and  mischievous :  this, 
it  appears,  (by  the  writings  of  those  who  first 
planted  Christianity,  writings  which  no  man  in  his 
wits  can  question  to  be  theirs;  being  through  a 
continual  uninterrupted  course  of  times,  from  the 
beginning,  by  general  consent  of  both  friends  and 
adversaries,  acknowledged  and  attested  to  as  so; 
all  characters  within  them,  imaginably  proper  for 
that  purpose,  confirming  the  same;  as  also  by  the 
current  tradition  of  their  disciples,  immediate  and 
mediate,  extant  in  records  unquestionable,  and  by 
all  other  means  conceivable,)  this,  I  say,  it  most 
plainly  appears,  was  one  grand  doctrine  and  pretence 
of  Christianity  at  first,  which  the  Mahometans 
acknowledging  originally  true  and  divine  in  the 
gross,  must  consequently  grant  itself  to  be  an 
imposture. 
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SERM.         And  thus  much  seems  sujfficient  to  demonstrate 

XIV 

—  that  Religion  not  to  be  of  a  Divine  extraction.     I 

shall  next  proceed  to  consider  the  pretences  of 
Judaism,  and  to  shew  that  neither  it  was  such  a 
perfect  revelation  as  we  proved  it  probable  God 
would  vouchsafe  to  make.  But  that  shall  be  the 
subject  of  another  Discourse. 
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SERMON  XV. 

OF  THE  IMPERFECTION  OF  THE  JEWISH 
RELIGION, 


Eph.  I.  13. 

In  whom  ye  also  (trusted),  having  heard  the  word  of 
truthy  the  Gospel  of  your  salvation, 

^HAT  it  is  probable  God  should  vouchsafe  to  serm. 
J-    mankind  a  ftdl  and  clear  declaration  of  his '— 


mind  and  will  concerning  their  duty  and  their  wel- 
£Eu:e;  I  did  shew :  that  Paganism  and  Mahometanism^ 
without  reason  and  truth,  did  or  does  pretend 
thereto,  I  also  briefly  discoursed :  I  now  proceed  to 
examine  the  plea  which  Judaism  puts  in,  and  to 
make  good,  that  neither  it  is  well-grounded,  (which, 
as  the  cause  deserves,  I  shall  do  somewhat  more 
largely) .  The  Jewish  Religion  we  acknowledge  had 
its  birth  from  the  revelation  and  appointment  of 
God;  its  truth  and  its  goodness  we  do  not  call  in  Heb.  vii 
question :  but  yet  looking  into  it,  we  shall  find  it '  '  ^^ 
in  many  respects  defective,  and  wanting  the  con- 
ditions due  to  such  a  revelation  as  we  require. 
For  it  was  not  universal,  (neither  being  directed  to, 
nor  fitted  for  the  nature  and  needs  of  mankind;) 
it  was  not  full  and  complete,  it  was  not  designed  to 
be  of  perpetual  obligation  or  use. 

I,   First,  I  say,  this  revelation  was  not  general; 
not  directed  to,  or  intended  for  to  instruct  end 
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SEBM.  oblige  mankind :  itself  expressly  affirms  so  much; 
: the  whole  tenor  and  frame  thereof  shews  it;  so  do 


all  the   circumstances  of  its  rise  and   progress. 
That  it  was  intended  peculiarly  for  that  small  nation, 
possessing  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
earth;  distinguished,  and  indeed,  as  it  were,  con- 
cealed from  the  rest  of  mankind  both  on  purpose 
and  in  effect;  for  it  so  remained  for  many  ages 
(till  the  Macedonian  first,  and  afterward  the  Roman 
conquests  opened  the  world,  and  disclosed  them) 
hid  in  a  sohtary  obscurity ;  even  so  far  as  to  scape 
the  observation  of  the  most  inquisitive  surveyors 
of  the  earth,  the  most  curious  searchers  into  the 
customs  of  all  people,  (as  of  Herodotus  for  instance, 
who,  nicely  describing  the  places  and  manners  of 
the  people  all  about  them,  could  not  discern  them, 
and  takes  no  notice  of  them,  although  for  their 
pecuUar  manners  otherwise  most  remarkable,  and 
deserving  his  mention;)  appears  by  express  pas- 
pg.  cxivu.  sages  in  their  law  and  holy  writings;  He  sheweth 
'^'  ^^'      his  word  unto  Jacobs  his  statutes  and  his  judgments 
unto  Israel;  he  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation; 
and  his  judgments  they  have  not  known  them.     It  is 
plainly  affirmed,  that  God  did  make  that  discovery 
of  his  will  and  mind  peculiarly  to  that  people,  and 
Lev.  XX.    to  no  other* ;  /  the  Lord  am  holy,  and  have  severed 
Bxod.       you  from  other  people,  that  ye  should  he  mine,  saith 
xxxm.  i6.  Q^^  ^  ^j^^  Jews;  So  shall  we  he  separated,  I  and 
thy  people,  from  eiU  the  people  that  are  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  saith  Moses  in  his  address  to  God; 
Deut.  vii   27iou  art  a  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God;  The 
xiV.  1.      Lord  lialh  chosen  thee  to  he  a  special  people  unto 

■  They  were  not  to  marry,  not  to  trade,  to  oonyerse,  &0. — ^Vid. 
Grot.  Annot.  in  £?ang.  p.  130.  [Amst.  1641.] 
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himself,  above  all  people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  serm. 

the  earth,  saith  Moses  to  that  people  :  which  pas '- — 

sages  (together  with  divers  others  of  the  same 
import)    being  used  to  engage  and  encourage  a 
singular  obedience,  do  plainly  say,  that  God  trans- 
acted with  that  people  singly  and  separately  from 
all  other;  taking  them  on  purpose,  as  it  were,  into 
a  comer,  at  a  good  distance,  and  beyond  hearing  of 
others,  that  he  might  there  signify  alone  to  them 
his  pleasure,  peculiarly  concerning  them.     Yea  to 
this  purpose,  of  maintaining  a  distance  and  distinc- 
tion from  the  rest  of  mankind,  divers  of  their  laws 
were  appointed;  as  not  only  the  nature  of  such 
laws  doth  imply,    but   words  annexed  to  them 
sometimes  express;  lam  the  Lord  your  God,  which  J^^;"* 
have  sepa/rated  you  from  other  people;  ye  shall 
therefore  put  difference  between  clean  beasts  and 
unclean.     Whence  St  Paul  calls  their  law  /leaoroi'xov  Bph.  u.  14. 
<l>payfjLou,  a  partition  wall,  that  fenced  that  nation, 
and  severed  it  from  others  ;  and  an  enmity,  being 
framed  to  set  them  in  distance  and  variance  from 
the  rest  of  men.     That  whole  business  also  of  this 
constitution  is  frequently  styled  a  covenant,  made,  Beat.  ir. 
not  between  God  and  mankind,  but  between  God  iijx.  14, 
and  that   single   nation;    a  covenant   in    formal'*'*^' 
terms  mentioning  them,  and  them  only;  sealed 
with   marks    and    characters  peculiar   to    them ; 
requiring  conditions  and  duties  possible  or  proper 
only  for  them  to  perform;  exhibiting  promises  only 
suitable  to  them;  propounding  rewards  which  they 
only  were  capable  to  receive,  and  punishments  which 
they  only  could  undergo.     Hear,  0  Israsl,  is  the  i^-  V 
usual  style,   according  to  which  those  laws  are  yi-  i,  ftc^ 
directed;  /  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought s. 
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SERM.  ^iee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypty  is  the  introduction 

'- —  to  the  Decalogue  itself,  (which  among  all  parts  of 

that  law  looks  fairest  toward  a  general  importance 

and  obligation;  which  yet  is  so  specially  directed, 

Deut.  iv.    and  is,  indeed,  peculiarly  called  the  covenant  between 

Exod.       God  and  that  people ;  viz.  synecdochicaUy,  as  being 

-^^-  ^«-  the  principal  part  directive  of  their  duty).     In  the 

body  of  the  laws  itself,  there  is  often   made  a 

distinction    between    them    who    were  bound  to 

Deut.  xvii.  observe  it,   and  others  that  were  not;   between 

1 16.        brethren   and  strangers ;   between   Hebrews  and 

^J'g^"^'  aliens;  with  duties  suited  and  limited  in  regard  to 

Deut.  XV.  ^g^^  distinction,  (as  in  the  cases  of  remitting  debts, 

releasing  servants,  exacting  use,  and  the  like :) 

^»-  h  i6 ;  there  are  enjoined  duties,  which  others  could  not 

X1V.2I,  &C.  *'  ' 

Exod.  properly  or  decently  perform;  such  as  observation 
&c.  '  '  of  feasts  in  commemoration  and  thankfulness  for 
mercies  vouchsafed  to  that  nation;  as  also  others 
which  could  not  be  observed  by  all  men  with  any 
possibility  or  convenience;  such  as  those  of  repair- 
ing thrice  a  year  to  one  certain  place,  established 
for  God's  worship ;  of  bringing  tithes  and  oblations 
thither,  and  the  like;  neither  was  the  number  of 
Priests  and  Levites,  set  apart  for  God's  service, 
proportioned  otherwise,  than  in  respect  to  that 
one  people.  The  encouragements  also  and  rewards 
promised  to  obedience  do  incommunicably  pertain 
to  them,  as  also  the  discouragements  from,  and 
punishments  for  disobedience;  a  long  and  pro- 
sperous enjoyment  of  the  land  of  Canaan  was  the 
meed  set  before  them,  if  they  should  obey  and 
make  good  their  part  of  the  covenant;  a  disposses- 
sion thereof,  or  affliction  in  it,  was  the  punishment 
threatened,  if  they  should  presume  to  disobey  and 
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violate  those  engagements;  Ye  shaU  waUc  in  all  sebm. 
the  ivays,  which  the  Lord  your  God  hath  commanded 


you;  that  ye  mxiy  live,  and  that  it  may  be  well^l^'^' 
with  you;  and  thai  ye  may  prolong  your  days  in  ^'  ^'  ^' 
the  land  which  ye  possess.  Hear  therefore,  O 
Israel,  and  observe  to  do  it;  that  it  mxiy  be  well 
with  thee,  and  that  ye  may  increase  mightily,  as 
the  Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  hath  promised  thee, 
in  the  land  thatfioweth  with  milk  and  honey.  Such 
were  the  promises  exciting  to  obedience;  and  the 
threatenings  deterring  from  disobedience  were  an- 
swerable, as  everywhere  in  their  law  and  story  is 
visible. 

I  may  also  hereto  add,  that  as  the  laws  and 
rites  of  this  Religion  were  designed  only  for  this 
people,  as  they  did  only  agree  to  their  circumstances ; 
so  they  were  only  suited  to  their  inclinations  and 
their  capacities ;  their  inclinations,  which  were  very 
stubborn  and  perverse;  their  capacities,  which  were 
very  low  and  gross,  as  their  own  prophets  do  upon 
many  occasions  affirm  and  complain;  being  dissen- 
taneous and  repugnant  to  the  common  humour 
and  genius  of  mankind:  so  experience  discovered 
them  to  be,  when  they  became  more  apparent  and 
observable;  Judasorum  mos  dbsurdus,  sordidusque; 
The  Jewish  way  of  life  is  uncovih  and  sordid,  was  i  Thess.  u. 
Tacitus  his  censure^;  and.  They  run  counter  to  aU^' 
men,  was  St  Paul's  imputation  on  that  people;  to 
which  the  general  conceit  of  men  concerning  them 
did  agree;  so  little  plausible  or  probable  was  their 
way,  so   liable  to  dislike   and   contempt:   which 

•»  Hiat  V.  6. 

Moses noTOS    ritos,   contrariosque   CKteris   mortalibosy 

indidit. — ^Id.  ibid.  [4.] 

Cectera  instituta  sinistra,  foeda,  prayitate  valuere. — [5.] 
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SERM.  argues  it  unfit  to  be  commended  by  the  God  of 
'- —  wisdom  to  the  generality  of  mankind. 


By  which  and  many  other  like  considerations 
obvious  enough  may  appear^  that  this  dispensation 
was  not  (either  according  to  its  nature  or  in  its 
design)  general,  or  such  as  respected  the  main 
body  of  mankind;  but  rather  very  particular  and 
restrained;  designedly  restrained  to  the  obligation 
and  use  of  one  place  or  people,  if  compared  to  the 
world  of  men,  inconsiderably  narrow  and  small ; 
Deut.  vii.  ^the  fewest  of  all  people  God  himself  says  they 
were;)  that,  in  fine,  this  constitution  had  only 
the  nature  of  a  municipal  law,  imposing  burdens 
and  indulging  privileges  upon  one  city  or  territory; 
not  of  a  common  civil  sanction,  estabhshed  for  the 
obUgation,  use,  and  benefit  of  the  whole  common- 
wealth, or  empire  subject  to  the  Almighty  King. 

It  is  not  therefore  in  reason  to  be  taken  for 

such  a  revelation,  as  we  argued  needful  for  us,  and 

Pg.cxiv.  9.  expectable  firom  him,    Who,  as  the  Psalmist,  as 

reason,  as  experience  tells  us,  is  good  to  aU,  and 

whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works ;  from 

him,  who  is  the  common  Father  of  all,  and,  as  St 

Acta  xvu.  Paul  expresseth  it,  Hath  made  of  one  blood  wSp  idpo^ 

avOpwwwv,  the  lohoU  nation  and  commonwealth  of 

rrutnldnd;  from  him,  who  cannot  be  in  affection 

anywise  fond   or  partial,  a  respecter  of  persons 

Rom.  u.     or  of  nations,  as  St  Paul  in  the  second  to  the 

Acts  X.  34.  Romans,  and  St  Peter  in  the  Acts  also  implies ; 

from  him,  who  is  not  only  the  Maker,  but,  as  our 

I  Tim.  iv.  Apostle  also  styles  him,  The  Saviour  of  all  men; 

wind.  vi.   and,  as  even  the  Hebrew  Wise  Man  asserts,  Careth 

i±2$,kc.for  all  alike;   being  desirous  that  all  men  should 

4.     * "'  be  saved,  and  corns  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth; 
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not  witting  that  any  shoidd  perish^  hut  that  dU  men  ^erm. 

should  come  to  repentance ;  from  him,  who  is  not '-^ 

only  (piXefipawf  or  (f>i\e\\ijvy  a  lover  of  Jews,  org,  ^ ' "** 
of  Greeks;  but  ^iXavOpwwos,  a  lover  of  men;  and  Tit.  m.  4. 
<t>iKoy\fvyoi,  a  lover  of  souls;  who,  lastly,  is  not  the  ^^'  ^' 
God  of  the  Jews  only,  but  of  the  Gentiles  also,  as  K«m.  ia. 
St  Paul  urges  this  argument;   and  as  also  the^^' 
reason  of  the  thing  and  the  voice  of  nature  doth 
declare®;   from  this  God,  I  say,  so  disposed,  so 
related  toward  us  all,  so  equally  concerned   in 
regard  to  us;    so  impartial  in.  his  affection,  so 
unconfined  in  his  bounty;  we  should  have  reason 
to  expect  rather,  no  revelation  at  all,  than  one  so 
scant,  and.  pinched  in  narrow  bounds;  so  iU  pro- 
portioned to  the  glory  due  to  himself,  to  the  need 
and  benefit  of  mankind.     We  cannot  reasonably 
imagine,  that  he  should  contract  the  effects  of  his 
goodness,  or  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  to  so 
slender  a  parcel  of  mankind,  (no  better  qualified,  ^ut.u.4, 
no  more  deserving  such  special  regard,  than  the 
rest;  as  himself,  to  repress  their  fond  conceits, 
and  probably  in  way  of  anticipation  to  intimate 
his  design  of  further  extending  that  favour  in  due 
season  to  others,  who  might  pretend  thereto  with 
as  much  right  and  reason  as  themselves,  doth 
sometime  declare;)    that  he,  who  hath  freely  dis^M»ttT.45. 
pensed  the  influences  of  sun  and  stars  to  all  alike^ 
should  cause  the  light  of  his  heavenly  truth  to 
^hine,  as  it  were,  but  into  one  small  closet  of  his 
spacious  house ;  leaving  all  the  rest,  so  many  stately 
rooms  thereof,  encompassed  with  shades  of  i^o^ 
ranee  and  error;  that  he  should  pour  down  the 
showers  of  his  blessings  spiritual  (otherwise  than  he 

^  OldtU  Q€6t  domnvt  Mpciwois — Plat.  Thant.  [161  o.].   ' 
B.  S.    VOL.  V.  28 
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SERM.  hath  done  those  natural)  upon  one  only  scarce  dis- 

'- —  cemible  spot  of  ground ;  letting  all  the  world  beside, 

like  a  desert  of  sand,  lie  parched  with  drought, 
overspread  with  desolation  and  barrenness. 

This  revelation  therefore  was  not  in  this  respect 
sufficient;  wanting  in  its  nature  and  design  that 
due  condition  of  generality  and  amplitude^*  But, 
II.  Further;  As  this  revelation  was  particular, 
80  was  it  also  partial;  as  God  did  not  by  it  speak 
his  mind  to  aU,  so  did  he  not  therein  speak  out  all 
his  mind.  Our  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  charg- 
eth  it  with  blameableness ;  El  97  irp^rti  eKeivti  iiv 
Heb.  viiL  a/meM^TToy,  If  the  first  covcnobut  had  been  blame- 
less; with  imperfection,  with  weakness®,  with  un- 

vii.  18.       profitableness;  'ABeTffai?  iiiv  yap  ylvercu  irpoayoucfj^ 
cyroX^f  iid  to  avrij^  ac9ev€9  xai  dvw(f>€\€i'  ov^eif  yap 

ireXelwaeif  o  po/ulo^  ;  There  is  m>ade  an  abolition  of 
the  precedent  commandment  for  the  weakness  and 
unprofitableness  thereof:  for  the  law  m>ade  nothing 
perfect;  he  means  all  this  in  degree,  and  in  com- 
parison to  what  was  possible,  and  in  some  respects 
needful.  Which  charge  may  be  easily  made  good, 
a  priori^  considering  both  the  parts  thereof  which 
direct^  and  those  which  excite  to  practice;  together 
with  the  means  and  aids  enabling  and  facilitating 
obedience  to  the  laws  or  rules  enjoined;  also, 
a  posteriori^  if  we  regard  the  fruits  and  effects 
thereof.  Surveying  firsts  I  say,  the  directive 
part,  we  may  observe  both  a  redundancy  in  things 
circumstantial  or  exterior,  and  a  defectiveness  in 

'  *£frt  r^ff  vakaias  6  p6fios  Ixfiro,  ^c  ov  froXX^  dpiarrif  iroXi rc/ar  i| 
^ifiitOf  ore  €liray»yrj  rov  tfciov  ^r,  St€  wcudink  rh  vofHtyyiXfiara^  ore 
r^ydXat  ot€  6  vcudeeymy^f  ^c  6  Xvxi^off  ore  6  TvtroSf  Kal  i}  cTKia.— 
fchrys.  [Orat.  xciv.  0pp.  Tom.  vi.  p.  866.] 

^  T6  yiip  ddwaro¥  rov  v6fuw^  cV  f  ifo-^o^i.— Bom.  viii.  3. 
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things  substantial  and  interior :   there  be  ritual  sebm. 

institutions  in  vast  number  very  nicely  described '- — 

and  strongly  pressed ;  the  observation  of  times  Coi.  it  it. 
and  places,  the  distinction  of  meats  and  of  habits, 
{Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,)  corporeal  cleans-  Heb.  ix.  9, 
ings  and  purgations;  modalities  of  exterior  per-  *^* 
fonnance  in  sacrifices  and  oblations,  those  Sikoiw- 
fiara  aapicot,  {justificoiions  of  the  mere  flesh,  that 
only  concerned  the  body  or  outward  n^m,  and 
could  not  perfect  the  observer's  conscience;  could 
neither  satisfy  or  edify  his  mind  and  inward 
man,)  we  see  with  extreme  punctuality  prescribed 
and  enjoined,  some  of  them  under  very  heavy, 
penalties,  (of  utter  extermination  and  excision). 
While  moral  duties  (duties  of  justice  and  charity, 
yea  of  temperance  and  sobriety  itself)  and  spiritual 
devotions  (so  exceedingly  more  agreeable  to  rar 
tional  nature,  and  which  could  not  but  be  much 
more  pleasing  to  God)  were  more  sparingly  de- 
livered in  precept,  less  clearly  explained,  not  so 
fuUy  urged  with  rational  inducements,  nor  in  a 
due  proportion  guarded  with  rewards.  Many 
things  were  plainly  permitted,  or  tacitly  connived 
at,  (as  polygamy  and  divorce,  some  kinds  of  re- 
taliation, cursing,  revenge ;  some  degrees  of  un- 
charitableness,)  which  even  natural  reason  disUkes, 
or  condemns.  So  faulty  was  that  dispensation,  as 
to  the  part  thereof  directive  of  life;  and  it  was 
no  less  in  that  part,  which  promotes  and  secures 
good  practice,  by  applying  fit  excitements  to  obe- 
dience, and  fit  restraints  from  disobedience;  rightly 
managing  those  great  instruments  and  springs  of 
human  activity,  natural  courage,  hope^  and  fear. 
Nothing  so  damps  men's  alacrity  in  endeavour,  as 

28—8 
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.  8EBM.  desperation  or  diffidence  of  good  success ;  nothing  so 

—  quickens  it,  as  a  confidence  or  strong  presumption 

thereof:  and  how  then  could  they  be  very  earnest 
in  endeavours  to  please  God,  who  were  not  assured 
of  (yea^  had  so  much  reason  to  diffide  in)  God's 
•placabilily  and  readiness,  upon  repentance,  to  for- 
•give  sins  wilfully  and  presumptuously  committed, 
such  as  no  man  surely  lives  altogether  free  from? 
The  not  opening  a  door  of  mercy  seems  discourag* 
ing  and  apt  to  slacken  performance  of  duty;  what 
was  then  the  shutting  it  up  close,  the  bolting  it 
Beut.  with  that  iron  bar.  Cursed  is  he  that  abides  not 
Gal.  UL 10.  in  all  things  written  in  this  law  to  do  them;  which 
at  least  will  exclude  assurance,  will  quash  the 
hopes  of  mercy;  will  consequently  enervate  the 
ainews  of  care  and  industry  in  serving  God? 
•Neither  were  the  rewards  of  either  kind  (those 
that  spurred  to  obedience,  those  that  stopped 
from  disobedience)  in  measure  or  in  kind  such 
as  the  reason  of  things  doth  afford  and  require. 
They  were  only  temporal,  and  chiefly  corporeal 
or  sensible^;  such  as  belonged  to  the  outward 
state  of  this  transitory  life,  which  neither  can 
deserve  much  regard,  nor  are  apt  to  have  great 
efficacy:  for  who  will  in  effect,  why  should  any 
man  in  reason,  highly  value  the  accommodations 
of  this  short  and  uncertain  life?  who  will,  who 
should  be  greatly  terrified  with  the  inconveniences 
thereof?  whom,  probably,  would  such  considera- 
tions sufficiently  animate  to  encounter  and  sustain 

'  *Ot€  vavra  ^r  cropxtxa,  Koi  rov  ovpapov  \6yog  ovdtis. — Chrys. 
Or.  xcvui.  0pp.  Tom.  yi.  [p.  881  ] 

Utpl  T&P'ovpaviap  o^dclf  ovd/irorc  X6yos  ^y,  ovde  fitXkdrrwp  funffui. 
Ice.— Ad  Olymp../3'.  Tom.  Tn.  p.  60.  Vid.  Tom.  tii.  p.  16. 
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the  perils,  the  difficulties,  the  troubles/ and  the  seem. 

disgraces,  to  which  often  the  practice   of  virtue '— 

is  exposed?  whom  would  they  guard  from  the 
enchantments  of  pleasure,  profit,  and  honour,  al- 
luring men  to  sin?  The  pleasures  of  sense,  how 
improper  an  encouragement,  how  unworthy  a  re- 
compense are  they  for  the  labours  and  achieve- 
ments of  virtue !  Incomparably  better  surely,  more 
worthy  of  regard,  and  more  effectual  upon  man's 
reason,  more  apt  to  produce  and  to  promote  real 
virtue,  and  hearty  piety,  are  the  rewards  concerning 
the  ftiture  state  of  our  immortal  soul;  which  yet 
it  is  a  question  whether  that  law  doth  ever  men- 
tion; it  is  plain  it  doth  not  clearly  propound  and 
apply  them.  Indeed,  as  to  evident  discovery  con- 
•ceming  the  immortaUty  of  man's  soul,  or  the  . 
future  sta^te,  so  material  a  point  of  Religion,  of. 
so  grand  moment  and  influence  upon  practice, 
even  the  Gentile  Theology,  assisted  by  ancient 
common  tradition,  seems  to  have  outgone  the 
Jewish,  grounding  upon  their  revealed  law;  the 
Pagan  priests  more  expressly  taught,  more  fre- 
quently inculcated  arguments  drawn  from  thence, 
than  the  Hebrew  prophets;  a  plain  instance  and 
argument  of  the  imperfection  of  this  BeUgion. 

I  subjoin,  God's  not  thereby  (in  an  ordinary 
certain  way,  according  to  any  pact  or  promise) 
affording  or  exhibiting  such  interior  influences  of 
grace  upon  the  minds  of  men,  as,  considering  the 
natural  frailty,  blindness,  and  impotency  of  men, 
appears  necessary  to  render  them  obedient  to  the 
rules  of  duty,  to  guide  them  in  the  ways  of  truth 
and  goodness,  to  fi^e  them  from  error  and  sin,  to 
shield  and  animate  them  agaiast  temptation ;  is  a 
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SERM.  main  defect  in  that  Keligion;  apt  to  breed  fear  in 
! the  onset  upon  duty,  to  nourish  doubt  in  the  per- 


formance thereof,  to  settle  despair  upon  a  fitll  or 
4efeat.  It  presented  to  men's  eyes  the  obligation 
to  duty,  the  diflSculty  thereof,  the  danger  of  trans- 
gressing it,  but  did  not  openly  represent  the  means 
requisite  to  perform  it.  And  what  can  be  more 
discouraging  or  discomforting,  than  to  see  oneself, 
upon  great  peril  and  penalty,  obliged  to  that,  which 
is  apparently  very  hard,  or,  considering  his  strength, 
impossible,  no  help  or  support  being  visible  ?  espe- 
cially joining  the  consideration  before  touched,  that 
no  evasion  by  pardon,  no  rise  by  repentance  doth 
appear.  Whence  we  may  well  infer,  that  indeed, 
in  effect,  this  dispensation  was  what  St  Paul  calls 

2  Ck>r.  Ui.   it,  SiOKOVia  Oavarov,  and,  Sicucovia  KaTcucpiaetos,  Cb  minr 

Giliii.  10.  i^nf  ^f  <^^^^  <^^  c(mde/mruAion ;  a  subjection  to  a 

1  Cor.  iu.  ^jii^^g  .  d  killing  letter ;  bearing  nothing  less  in  the 

looks  and  language  thereof,  than  certain  death  and 

unavoidable  ruin;    a  lying  under  insupportable 

slavery,  both  to  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin : 

Gen.  iv.  7.  If  thou  docst  iU,  8171  Ueth  at  the  door. 

Neither  in  discoursing  thus  do  we  lay  any 
misbeseeming  imputation  upon  God,  the  author 
of  that  Religion ;  the  making  so  imperfect  a  reve- 
lation nowise  being  disagreeable  to  his  wisdom, 
his  goodness,  or  his  justice.  As  for  a  time  he 
might  withhold  the  declaration  of  his  mind  to  all 
mankind,  so  might  he,  upon  the  same  or  like 
grounds  of  wise  counsel,  forbear  to  declare  some 
part  thereof  to  that  people:  no  special  reason 
appears  that  could  oblige,  that  might  induce  him 
not  to  be  reserved,  as  well  in  part  to  these  few 
men,  as  in  whole  to  those,  all  the  rest  of  men; 
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yea,  there  be  good  reasons  assignable,  why  the  serm. 

Divine  wisdom  should  be  then  so  sparing  of  its — 

mind,  why  God  should  only  shew  his  back  parts, 
as  it  were,  to  Moses,  and  not  let  him  see  his  fisu^ ;  £x(>d. 
not  discover  all  of  his  nature  and  of  his  pleasure  «"*"'  ^^' 
to  him;  why  then  he  should  seem  to  delight  in, 
to  lay  so  much  stress  on  those  carnal  and  cere* 
monious  observances;   why  he  should  forbear  to 
exact  that  height  of  spiritual  duty,  and  not  draw 
men  to  compUance  with  the  best  motives  of  pure 
reason.   A  dawning  of  light,  perhaps,  more  became 
that  morning  of  times  than  a  meridian  brightness; 
that  infancy  of  the  world  was  not,  it  may  be,  ripe 
for  a  more  deep  and  perfect  instruction;    that 
nation,   however,   to   whose   state,  to  whose  dis- 
position and  capacity  those  laws  and  institutions 
were  adapted,  was  very  unfit  for  the  highest  and 
hardest  lessons.     For  a  nation  it  was  (as  from 
infallible  hands  we  have  it)  not  wise  or  conside* 
rate;  not  grave  or  constant;  not  meek  or  pliable; 
but  a  very  stupid  and  heady,  a  very  fickle  and 
humorous,   a  very  froward  and  stubborn  genera- 
tion of  men ;  They  are  a  nation  void  of  counsel,  ^^  ^g 
neither  is  there  any  understanding,  was  said  ofJ"*.  iv.  32; 
them  at  first  by  him  who  delivered  their  law,  or  Neh.  ix. 
rather  by  God  himself  who  enjoined  it :  and,  I  isai.  xivm. 
knew  that  thou  art  obstinate,  and  thy  neck  is  an  *  ' 
iron  sinew,  and  thy  brow  brass  ;  /  have  even  from 
the  beginning  declared  it  to  thee,  saith  the  Prophet 
concerning  the  house  of  Jacob ;  alluding,  it  seems.  Dent, 
to  those  many  passages  in  the  law,  where  they  are  e^/^' 
termed  a  stifl&iecked  people:  uncapable  thence  both  g^;  9^ 
of  the  finest  notions  and  the  more  rigorous  pre-  ^J^^j^ 
cepts ;  like  children,  by  reason  of  the  grossness  of  3<5, 37. 
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8ERM.  their  apprehension^   and  the  unruliness  of  their 

^ —  passion,  they  were  not  o'ucuoi  oKpoaToi,  proper  audi- 

tors,  of  a  more  pure  and  accurate  discipline; 
wherefore  as  such  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness 
was  pleased  to  deal  with  them ;  dispensing  with 
the  infirmities  of  their  age^  condescending  to  the 
meanness  of  their  capacities,  feeding  them  with 
tnilk,  alluring  them  with  petty  shows,  scaring 
them  with  frightfiil  appearances,  indulging  them 
innocent  trifles,  pastimes,  and  sports ;  so  temper* 
ing  his  ordinances  as  might  best  serve  to  keep 
them  in  good  humour ;  to  draw  and  entice  them 
easily  unto  somewhat  good,  to  curb  and  restrain 
them  from  mischief.  Whence  St  Paul  calls  those 
Gfti.  iv.  9,  institutions  with  good  reason  elements ;  (poor  and 
^mean  dements,  and  elem£nts  of  the  world ;  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge  and  discipline,  suited  to  the 
capacity  of  the  first  age,  and  the  meanest  rank ; 
such  as  vulgar  and  silly  people  were  fit  to  learn, 
and  able  to  practise;)  with  good  reason  he  calls 
"i.  «4;  the  law  a  pedagogue,  that  by  instilling  into  those 
iv.  3.  vijirioc,  (those  infantSy  or  little  children,  so  ako  he 
terms  them,)  some  imperfect  notions  of  truth ;  by 
keeping  them  in  some  good  order,  did  prepare 
them  for  a  higher  instruction,  did  predispose  them 
toward  a  better  course  of  life.  Indeed,  we  may 
easily  conceive,  that  such  variety  of  superficial 
formalities  might  Well  agree  to  childish  and  ple- 
beian fancies ;  but  to  men  of  somewhat  elevated 
minds  and  well  improved  reason;  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  large  experience ;  who  had  tasted,  and 
could  relish  rational  entertainments,  (and  such  in 
some  measure  and  comparatively  are  men  generally 
bom  and  brought  up  in  countries  and  places  wh^re 
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civilitj  hath  obtained ;  at  least  they  are  capable  of  serm. 

being  so,  fit  means  being  used  to  render  them  so,) !_ 

they  must  needs  be  insipid  and  disgustfiil.  In  the 
study  of  truth  and  practice  of  virtue,  there  are 
alluring  beauties  and  sweetnesses  ;  which  it  cannot 
but  displease  him,  who  hath  seen  and  felt  them, 
to  be  diverted  from,  by  an  obUgation  to  attend  so 
precisely  upon  such  an  abundance  of  petty,  circum- 
stantial, exterior  observances ;  to  be  forced,  I  say, 
to  chew  such  husks  of  things,  to  him,  who  thereby 
must  neglect  so  delicious  kernels,  cannot  but  be 
grievous  and  irksome.  Wiser  men  are  never  much 
affected  with  laborious  and  tedious  pomps ;  they 
are  designed  always  to  amuse  children,  and  the 
common  sort.  I  add,  that  this  dispensation  was 
suited  not  only  to  the  childish  fancy,  but  to  the 
slavish  spirit  of  that  people ;  who,  having  in  them 
little  of  ingenuity,  or  willingness  freely  to  do 
good,  would  be  apt  to  wax  not  only  dronish  and 
lazy,  bui  sturdy  and  insolent,  had  they  not  been 
kept  under  and  inured  to  something  of  burden  and 
toil.  Such  all  wise  men  know  to  be  the  proper 
course  of  managing  people  of  slavish  temper ;  but 
toward  men  of  a  disposition  more  ingenuous,  tracta- 
ble, and  free,  such  as  commonly  men  civilized  and 
well  governed  are  or  may  become,  such  a  proceed-  ' 
ing  were  incongruous;  they  will  either  refuse  to 
undergo  such  unnecessary  burdens,  or  bear  them 
unwillingly ;  their  obedience  will  be  ncme,  or  lame, 
or  unkindly  and  heartless.  God  therefore  dealt 
according  to  wisdom  with  the  Jews,  when  he  im- 
posed such  burdens  upon  their  shoulders^  when  he 
pinched  their  stiff  necks  with  such  yokes,  when  he 
detained  them  in  such  fetters ;  so  they  were,  and 
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SERM.  80  they  are  truly  called  by  our  Apostles ;  burdens 

1_  intolerably  heavy ;  yokes  very  galling  and  vexa- 

^^"^8^  tious;  fetters  very  strait  and  grievous;  which  they 
GaL  ▼•  i;  reasonably  therefore  reckon  it  a  very  valuable 
privilege  and  benefit,  purchased  by  our  Saviour  for 
us,  to  be  loosed  firom.  But  such  a  dispensation 
could  not  be  convenient  for  the  rational  nature  in 
common,  and  for  perpetuity:  it  neither  becomes 
God  himself,  who  will  not  without  need  or  profit 
vex  his  creatures;  who  cannot  be  fiiUy  satisfied 
with  performances  of  so  mean  a  sort ;  who  neces- 
sarily doth  affect  services  of  a  more  excellent 
nature  and  importance;  (those  spiritual  services 
of  love,  reverence,  and  gratitude ;  of  purity, 
righteousness,  and  goodness).  It  doth  not  suit 
man,  not  being  apt  to  perfect  his  nature,  not 
being  able  to  satisfy  his  mind  As  he,  by  the 
improvement  and  use  of  his  reason,  will  easily 
discern  the  small  worth  of  such  performances,  so 
will  he  not  readily  comply  with  them  without 
regret ;  but  will  soon  apprehend  the  matter  to  be 
indeed,  as  St  Paul  represents  it,  that  an  obligation 
CoL  u.  14.  to  such  rites  is  a  bond  against  us,  which  in  reason 
he  may  expect  to  be  wiped  out  and  cancelled^; 
that  a  law  consisting  of  such  precepts  hath  an 
6ai.iiL 34; ^i^^^ty^  o^  repugnance  to  his  nature;  that  such 
&;/'  ^'  ^'  a  dispensation  is  a  pupilage,  and  a  slavery,  which 
he  earnestly  must  desire  to  be  redeemed  and 
mancipated  from. 

Thus  doth  this  revelation  upon  many  respects, 
grounded  on  the  very  intrinsic  nature  thereof, 
appear  partial  and  imperfect;   and   consequently 

n'oF  ijfiw. — Col.  ii.  14. 
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not  such  as  that  which  we  reasonably  may  expect  sbrm. 

from  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodnes&  '• — 

It  is  true,  which  some  may  deem  an  objection 
against  our  discourse^  but  I  should  rather  take  for 
a  good  confirmation  thereof^  that  God  did  afterward 
annex  some  labels^  as  it  were,  to  this  deed;  that  he 
imparted  by  degrees  Airther  manifestations  of  light 
and  grace  to  that  people,  by  the  instructions^  and 
by  liie  exemplary  practices  of  prophets  and  holy 
men  raised  up  among  them  by  his  especial  instinct 
and  order;  in  a  manner  and  upon  occasions  extra- 
ordinary.    The  Prophets  frequently  declared,  that  isai.  ixvi. 
God  had  not  much  delight  in  those  ceremonious  l'h,  h, 
observances;   nor   would   accept  them  otherwise  mIc*^.  7. 
than  as  proceeding  from  good  dispositions  of  mind,  ^.^  ^'  ^' 
and  as  accompanied  with  practices  of  moral  dutyj^-^'^/ 
and  more  spiritual  piety ;  that  he  chiefly  did  require  h-  6/17. 
of  them  hearty  reverence  toward  himself,  and  sub-  17;* 
mission  to  his  will ;  strict  justice,  and  tender  charity  ^'.  ^,  s. 
toward  their  neighbours;  meekness  and  patience  ^^' ^*  ^* 
in  their  behaviour;  temperance  and  sobriety  in  all 
their  conversation.     By  them  also  he  discovered  ?«.  o«x. 
more  of  his  gracious  disposition,  and  of  his  mercifrd  imi!  i.  18; 
intentions  toward  them;  that  he  would  not  bei^^zviii. 
extremely  rigorous  in  punishing  the  transgressions  ^^  „^ 
of  his  law;  that  he  would  not  reftise  pardon  to  ^9- 
the  most  grievous  sins,  not  remain  irreconcilable 
toward  the  most  heinous  offenders,   upon  their 
sincere  repentance  and  amendment  of  life.    By 
the  practices  of  holy  men  he  also  shewed,  that 
the  rigour  of  that  ceremonious  law  was  mitigable; 
that  in  some  cases  its  obligation  might  be  relaxed  ^^^^  ^• 
and  its  observance  dispensed  with ;  that  a  service  Ps.  u.  6, 
more  refined  and  rational  was  especially  acceptable 
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8EBM.  to  God ;  that  h^  loved  a  purer  devotion,  a  perfecter 

^righteousness,  a  higher  charity  thp,n  such  as  the 

letter  of  their  law  prescribed.  By  them  also  he 
intimated,  which  their  devotions  plainly  infer,  that 
he  not  only  exacted  such  duties,  but  was  ready  to 
afford  them  his  assistance  to  the  performing  them ; 
by  teaching  and  admonishing  them  within;  en- 
lightening their  minds,  and  inflaming  their  affeo- 
tions;  directing,  exciting,  and  quickening  them  to 
obedience.  Thus  did  that  morning  of  Divine  know- 
ledge, fix>m  the  first  dawning,  by  degrees  grow 
more  lightsome;  yet  never  arrived  to  a  perfect 
daylight;  the  shadows  were  not  quite  dispersed; 
the  whole  horizon  of  heavenly  truth  was  not 
disclosed  thereby.  Even  those  arbitrary  and  ex- 
traordinary dispensations  of  further  instruction  are 
so  many  good  arguments,  that  God  did  not  primarily 
intend  the  Jewish  law  for  a  complete  delivery  of 
his  mind ;  his  reserving  so  much  to  be  upon  occasion 
detected,  implied  that  more  still  might  rest  behind; 
accordingly  as  indeed  we  see,  that  the  future  state, 
and  immortality  itself  was  not  by  the  prophets 
Heb.  viiL  fijiy  brought  to  light;  that  the  better  covenant, 
zi.  is,  40.  established  upon  better  assurances,  was  not  yet 
revealed;  that  all  means  requisite  for  the  glory 
of  God,  for  the  good  of  man,  were  not  thoroughly 
provided  for. 

Of  which  conclusion  we  shall  add  this  one 
fiirther  probation,  that  Judaism  did  not  serve,  in 
effect,  sufficiently  to  better  men's  lives;  to  qualify 
a  competent  number  of  men  for  God's  favour,  or 
for  their  own  happiness;  by  disposirig  their  minds 
to  any  tolerable  degree  of  true  sanctity,  piety,  and 
righteousness  acceptable  to  God,  profitable  to  human 
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society,  perfective  of  man's  nature.     It  is  a  point  serm. 

that  St  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  insisteth '— 

much  upon,  and  excellently  applies  to  this  same 
purpose.     The  Jews  were  highly  conceited  of  their 
way,  scorning  the  rest  of  men  as  altogether  ignorant 
of  God  s  will,  and  uncapable  of  his  favour;  but  St 
Paul  represses  their  arrogance,    by  shewing  the 
difference  was  not  so  great,   as  they  imagined, 
between  them  and  others,  not  even  in  those  respects ; 
for  that  the  special  revelation,  which  they  were  so  Bom.  iL 
proud  of,  had  not  produced  effects  considerably 
better  in  them,  than  the  light  of  reason  and  the 
law  of  nature  (means  so  despicable  in  their  esteem) 
had  brought  forth  in  others;  which  charge  being 
made  good,  it  is  evident  they  had  no  reason  to  prize 
their  way  so  much;  or  to  confide  therein,  as  perfect ; 
as  thoroughly,  in  the  best  manner,  and  in  reasonable 
measure  sufficient  to  quaUfy  them  for  God  s  favour, 
or  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  happiness;  yea,  it 
is  plain,  upon  that  supposition,  in  some  respects 
their  way  had  the  disadvantage,  and  made  their 
condition  worse  than  that  of  other  men;  rendering 
their  &ults  more  grievous  and  inexcusable,  more 
provoking  God's  displeasure  against  them;  espe- 
cially seeing,  upon  the  tenor  of  their  Keligion,  they 
had  scarce  any  better  ground  to  presume  of  pardon 
or  impunity,  than  other  men  had  from  instincts  of 
nature,  from  rational  conjecture.     Now  that  such 
a  charge  upon  them  is  no  slander,  we  need  no  other 
probations,  than  what  the  continual  stream  of  their 
own  histories  doth  represent  concerning  their  man-* 
ners;  than  the  many  Aill  and  plain  testimonies  of 
their  own  prophets  concerning  them;  than  the 
^xtremQ  punisbmonts  by  Divine  justice  inflicted 
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SERM.  upon  them;  than  the  common  reputation  they  have 
—  continually  had  among  men,  grounded  upon  expe- 


rience. What  is  their  history  but  one  continued 
tragedy,  as  it  were,  setting  out  the  various  strange 
rebellions  and  apostasies  of  that  people,  with  the 
miserable  consequences  proceeding  from  them? 
What  do  their  prophetical  writings  contain  beside 
pathetical  expostulations,  severe  reproofs,  dreadful 
comminations  of  judgment  upon  them,  for  their 
prodigious  impieties,  iniquities,  and  lewdnesses; 
general  in  extension  over  all  persons,  excessive  in 
jer.  V.  1.  degree,  by  no  means  curable  or  corrigible?  Hun 
ye  to  and  fro  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
(Jerusalem,  that  phtce  of  universal  concourse,  the 
heart  of  that  nation,  the  special  seat  and  sanctuaiy 
of  their  Religion,)  see  now  and  know^  and  seek  in  the 
broad  places  thereof,  if  ye  can  find  a  man,  if  there 
be  any  that  executeth  judgment,  that  seeketh  the  truth, 
Ezek.  xxu.  and  I  will  pardon  it,  says  Jeremiah.  There  is  a 
^^~~^^'  conspiracy  of  her  prophets  in  the  midst  thereof,  (of 
Jerusalem,)  like  a  roaring  lion  ravening  the  prey; 
her  priests  have  violaied  my  law,  and  have  profaned 
my  holy  things;  her  princes  are  like  wolves;  the 
people  of  the  land  have  used  oppression  and  exercised 
robbery:  and  I  sougJitfor  a  mxm  among  them,  that 
should  make  up  the  hedge,  and  stand  in  the  gap 
before  m^for  the  land,  thai  I  should  not  destroy  it; 
but  I  found  none,  saith  Ezekiel:  and  the  rest 
fr*equently  harp  upon  the  same  thing.  But  these 
Prophets,  you  wUl  say,  lived  in  unhappy  times;  so 
circumstantiated,  that  no  Keligion  could  have  much 
prevailed  upon  men's  minds  and  lives ;  such  as  make 
every  Beligion  liable  to  the  same  exceptions:  well, 
but  Isaiah,  one  would  think,  lived  in  better  times; 
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for  how  many  better  kings  had  that  nation,  that  serm. 
more  strictly  practised  or  earnestly  promoted  piety, 


than  Hezekiah  ?  yet,  Ah  sinful  nation,  a  people  laden  laai.  i.  4, 
with  iniquities,  a  seed  of  evil  doers,  were  they,  it  *' 
seems,  even  then ;  the  land  was  defied  under  the 
inhabitants  thereof;  the  whole  head  was  sick,  and 
the  whole  heart  faini ;  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  even 
to  the  head  there  was  no  soundness  in  the  body  of 
that  nation.     Yea,  when  did  that  Religion  flourish 
in  greater  vigour  and  strength,  when  had  it  more 
advantage  of  exerting  its  best  virtue,  than  in  the 
peaceful  and  prosperous  times  of  that  great  and 
mighty,  that  good  and  zealously  pious  prince,  king 
David?  yet,  even  in  his  reign,  according  to  his  own 
observation  and  testimony,  They  were,  generally,  pb.  xiv.  i, 
C07Tupt,  and  did  abominable  works;  they  all  were  ^' 
gone  aside,  and  were  altogether  become  fUhy;  there 
was  none  that  did  good,  no  not  one.     But  we  need 
not  urge  particular  instances,  since  we  have  it  so 
often  affirmed  in  gross,  that  the  manners  of  that 
people,  from  first  to  last,  were  constantly  naught 
and  offensive  to  God  :  The  children  of  Israel,  and  Jer.  xxxii. 
the  children  of  Judah,  saith  God  himself  in  Jere-  ^^' 
miah,   have  only  done  evil  before  m^e  from  their 
youth :  and  again ;  Sinxie  the  day  that  your  fathers  ▼":  ^5; 
came  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  this  day,  n.  7,  s! 
/  have  even  sent  you  all  my  servants  the  prophets, 
daily  rising  up  early  and  sending  them;  yet  they 
hearkened  not  unto  me.    The  Law,  although  by 
extraordinary  persons,  in  fittest  opportunities,  with 
utmost  vehemence  and  diligence  inculcated  and 
urged  upon  them,  proved  continually  ineffectual 
to  produce  the  fruits  of  piety  and  righteousness. 
The  same  you  may  see  confessed  by  Ezra ;  and  Ezra  iz.  7. 
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SERM.  not  only  acknowledged,  but  evidently  demonstrated 

^ — by  Nehemiah,  in  a  punctual  narration,  deduced 

*  *  ***  from  the  beginning  to  his  time,  in  the  ninth 
chapter  of  that  book.  Again  ;  The  heavy  cala- 
mities by  Divine  justice  so  often  inflicted,  so  long 
continued  upon  them ;  and,  at  last,  God's  so  visible 
utter  dereliction  and  disowning  them,  do  also 
sufficiently  declare  what  their  deserts,  and  what 
their  qualities  have  been ;  as  also  what  good  may 
ever  be  expected  from  them.  For  as  God  never 
punishes  grievously  without  a  proportionate  cause> 
so  he  never  quite  deserts,  but  in  a  desperate  case, 
when  no  competent  emendation  may  be  expected. 
He  is  not  wont  to  lop  off  the  branches,  but  when 
they  grow  dead  and  barren;  he  never  cuts  down 
the  tree,  while  there  is  any  hope  of  fruit.  This 
providence  therefore  toward  that  people  shews,  that 
in  God's  esteem  that  Law  is  to  be  laid  aside,  as  an 
instrument  grown  useless,  and  unfit  for  his  purposes ; 
unfit  to  serve  his  glory,  to  further  men's  good. 

I  add;  that  through  all  course  of  times  their 
manners  have  not  procured  in  a  manner  from  any 
men  any  good-will  or  respect;  but,  indeed,  the 
common  dislike,  contempt,  and  hatred  of  men :  they 
have  always  (since  well  known  and  observed  in  the 
world)  been  reputed  a  sort  of  people  not  only  above 
all  men  vain  and  superstitious,  addicted  to  fond  con- 
ceits and  fabulous  stories,  but  extremely  proud  and 
arrogant,  churlish  and  sour,  ill-natured  and  false- 
hearted toward  all  men;  not  good  or  kind,  yea  not 
so  much  as  just  or  true,  toward  any  but  themselves ; 

Non  monstrare  vias,  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti ; 
Quresitum  ad  footem  solos  deducere  verpos''. 

^  Juv.  Sat.  XIV.  [102.] 
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Apud  tpsosjides  obstincUa,  misericordia  in  promptu,  se rm. 

sed  adversus  omnes  alios  hostile  odium\     Such  are '— 

the  obvious  charaoters  of  them^  such  were  their 
humours  noted  to  be ;  humours  not  only  implau- 
sible^ but  really  blameable,  deservedly  offensive 
and  odious;  being  contrary  to  the  common  sense, 
to  the  natural  ingenuity  of  man.  They  have  been 
long,  as  we  see  them  now  to  be,  partly  for  the 
vanity  of  their  conceits,  partly  for  the  baseness 
of  their  minds  and  manners,  and  partly  also  for 
the  wretchedness  of  their  condition,  the  scorn  and 
obloquy  of  all  nations. 

Now  the  tree,  which  hath  always  bore  such 
fruits,  (so  unsavoury,  so  unwholesome,)  we  have 
no  reason  to  admire,  to  esteem  excellent  and  per- 
fect. It  might  be  good  for  those  times,  when 
men  willingly  did  feed  on  acorns,  on  crabs,  on 
bramble-berries;  but  cannot  so  well  serve  now, 
when  higher  improvements  of  reason,  when  philo- 
sophy and  learning,  by  a  general  influence  upon 
the  world,  have  prepared  the  palates  of  men  to 
relish,  their  stomachs  to  digest  more  delicious  and 
more  wholesome  fare.     But, 

III.  I  proceed  to  shew  the  third  defect,  which 
I  at  first  observed  in  this  Keligion,  that  it  was 
not  designed  for  perpetual  obUgation  and  use.  As 
it  was  particular  in  respect  of  the  persons  to  whom 
it  was  directed,  whom  it  obliged;  as  it  was  partial 
and  incomplete  in  its  frame,  so  it  was,  according 
to  its  design,  temporary  and  mutable.  This  con- 
clusion we  might  infer  from  what  hath  been  said 
concerning  the  narrow  extent,  and  concerning  the 

'  Tac.  HiBt.  V.  [6.]  Vid.  Grot,  de  Jure  Bell,  et  Pao.  Lib.  ii. 
Cap.  15.  9.  S.  [Vol.  11.  p.  139.  Camb.  1853.] 

B.  S.  VOL.  V.  29 
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SEEM,  intrinsic  imperfection  thereof;  for  supposing  a  new 
1-  general  and  perfect  revelation  made  to  mankind. 


(such  as  we  asserted  probably  should  be,)  that 
would  naturally  swallow  and  void  those  which  are 
particular  and  imperfect;  as  comprehending  them, 
it  would  render  them  useless;  as  supplying  the 
defects,  correcting  the  defaults,  or  removing,  paring 
away  the  superfluities  of  them,  it  would  discover 
them  unfit  for  continuance.  As  rivers  run  into 
the  sea,  as  shadows  flee  before  the  sun,  so  these 
small  and  shallow,  these  dusky  and  faint  reve- 
lations would  discharge  themselves  into,  would 
vanish  before  a  complete  and  universal  one. 
Nothing  in  nature  or  in  providence  that  is  scant, 
or  defectuous,  can  be  stable  and  lasting.  Thus,  I 
say,  is  this  a  conclusion,  a  consequence  of  those 
which  preceded;  but  we  have  another  more  con- 
vincing  sort  of  evidence  to  prove  it  by,  (most 
valid  ad  homineSy)  even  by  many  pregnant  inti- 
mations; yea  many  express  remonstrances  and 
predictions,  that  God  did  intend  in  due  time  to 

Mai.  iu.  I,  introduce  a  great  change  in  aflTairs  of  this  kind ; 

Heb.  ix.  to  refine  and  reform  the  state  of  things;  to  break 
open  those  enclosures,  and  to  remove  those  bars 
of  separation;  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  his  do- 
minion, and  to  receive  all  nations  into  the  fold 
of  his  most  special  care  and  love.  In  fine,  that 
he  would  dispense  a  general  fiill  revelation  of  his 
mind  and  wiU,  of  his  grace  and  favour  to  man- 
kind ;  such  as  should  not  be  consistent  with  that 
particular  and  partial  law,  such  as  implies  a  dis- 
...  annulling  thereof  for  obligation,  and  disabling  it 

15, 18.      for  use.    The  holy  writings  of  that  people  acquaint 

a^.   "*■     us,  that  God  intended  to  raise  up  another  Prophet 
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(for  extraordinariness  and  eminency)  like  to  Moses,   serm. 

which  should  have  words  by  God  put  into  his '— 

mouth;  new  words  surely,  new  revelations  from 
God;  for  why  should  he  with  that  solemnity  be 
sent  to  utter  stale  matters?  whom  they  should, 
upon  peril  of  their  lives  and  welfare,  be  particu- 
larly obliged  to  hearken  (that  is,  to  yield  attention 
and  obedience)  unto.  That  the  days  should  come,  J«-.  xm. 
when  the  Lord  would  make  a  new  covenant  with 
the  house  of  Israel,  different  from  that  which  he 
made  with  their  fathers  after  their  delivery  from 
Egypt;  not  to  be  written  upon  stones,  but  im- 
pressed upon  men's  hearts;  in  regard  to  which 
passage  we  may  with  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews 
well  argue  ;  If  the  first  had  been  favMess,  and  ^^-  ^»- 
designed  to  abide  in  force,  there  would  have  been 
no  place  found  for  the  second;  and  that,  by  speak- 
ing of  a  new  covenant,  he  antiquated,  or  declared 
his  intention  to  antiquate  the  old  one. 

That  time  should  be,  When  they  should  say  no  Jer.  iii.  i6; 
more.  The  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord ;  neither 
should  it  come  to  mind,  neither  should  they  remem- 
ber  ity  neither  should  they  visit  it;  they  are  the 
words  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  concerning  better 
times  to  come ;  wherein  God  should  give  them  iii.  '5- 
pastors  according  to  his  own  hearty  which  should 
feed  them  with  knowledge  and  understanding;  but 
in  a  way,  it  is  evident,  altogether  different  from 
the  Jewish  institution ;  without  any  regard  to  the 
ark  of  their  covenant,  that  seat  and  emblem  of 
God's  especial  presence  among  them. 

That  another  priesthood  should  infallibly  (for  ^-  ^-  -♦• 
God  swore  so  much)  be  established,  not  after  the 
order  of  Aaron,  but  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek; 

29—2 
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SERM.  not   appointed  to   offer  carnal  sacrificeB,   but  to 
impart  spiritual  benedictions. 


laai.  uvL         That  time  should  be,  when  God  would  gather 
all  nations  and  tongues,  and  they  should  come  and 
see  his  glory;  and  out  of  them  God  would  take 
(that  which  the  Mosaical  constitution  would  not 
anywise  permit)  for  priests,  and  for  Levites. 
Pb.  oxxxiL        That  there  should  appear  a  Zion ;  a  mountain 
mIc.  iy.     seated  above  all  mountains,  (visible  and  conspicu- 
Jo^i  a!  aij  ^^s  to  all  the  world,)  wherein  God  would  place 
iii.  i6,       j^g  perpetual  residence,  the  seat  of  his  worship,  of 
his  especial  presence  and  influence,  to  which  all 
nations  should  flow,  or  willingly  resort,  to  learn 
God's  wiU,  and  walk  in  his  ways;  which  Zion 
could  not  be  that  literal  one,  long  since  desolated 
and  disregarded;  and  which,  however,  did  it  stand 
in  repute,  could  be  no  convenient  receptacle,  or 
resort   for   all   the  world ;   it  is   surely  another 
spiritual  Zion,   or  mystical  rock,   which '  is  pro- 
phesied of. 
isai.  ixv.         That  God  will  create  new  heavens  and  a  new 
]lkii.    earth;  a  thoroughly  new  world,  or  new  state  of 
things;  such  as  that  the  former  should  not  be 
remembered,  nor  come  into  mind. 
Joel  ii.  «8.        That  God  would  pour  his  spirit  of  prophecy 
upon  aU  flesh;  (although  we  see  the  prophetical 
spirit  hath  long  deserted  the  Jewish  nation,  not 
Hab.ii.  14.  so  much  as  any  pretence  thereto  remaining.)    ThcA 
the  eaHh  should  be  filled  mith  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea; 
(Judaism    surely  is  not  this   knowledge,    which 
never  did,  nor  is  ever  likely  to  fill  the  earth.) 
Mai.  i.  II.  That  From  the  rising  of  the  sun,  to  the  going  down 
thereof  God's  name  ^uld  be  great  among  the 
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Gentiles;    and  in  every  place  incense  should  be  serm. 

offered  unto  his  name,  and  a  pure  offering.      (In '- 

every  place  incense,  acceptable  to  God,  should 
be  offered;  not  only  at  Jerusalem,  to  which  the 
Jewish  service  was  confined.)  That  a  time  was 
determined  To  finish  transgression,  and  make  an  Dan.  ix. 
end  of  sins;  to  make  a  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  ^^ 
and  to  introduce  everlasting  righteousnesSy  to  seal  up 
the  vision  and  prophecy;  and  to  anoint  the  most 
Holy. 

That  God  would  send  him,  so  much  needed  Hag.  u.  7. 
and  desired  by  all  nations,  to  whom  the  gathering  10. " 
of  the  people  should  be;  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  iSI'iiit/* 
arising  with  salvation  in  his  wings;  the  Redeemer  *®' 
that  should  come  to  Zion;  the  Messenger  of  the 
covenant,  whom  God  would  give  for  a  covenant  xUx.  8. 
of  the  people,  to  establish  the  earth,  to  cause  to 
inherit  the  desolate  heritage ;  the  righteous  Branch,  jer.  ixUi. 
to  be  raised  up  unto  David;  to  reign  and  prosper,  *'  ' 
executing  judgment  and  justice  in  the  earth;  whose 
name  should  be  called.  The  Lord  our  Righteous- 
ness; whom  God  would  anoint  to  preach  good !»».  ixi.  i. 
tidings  to   the  meek,  and   bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted, &c. ;  that  is,  in  fine,  God  in  due  time 
would  send  the  Messias,  to  enlighten  the  world 
with  a  perfect  instruction;  to  reveal  God's  will, 
and  declare  his  mercy  to  mankind;  to  erect  an  uni- 
versal spiritual  kingdom  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men,  reducing  them  to  fuller  knowledge  and 
to  better   obedience  of  God.      These  places  of 
Scripture,  to  which  many  others  might  be  added, 
do  sufficiently  evince,  that  the  Mosaical  dispensar- 
tion  was  in  the  design  thereof  mutable  and  transi-  „  ^    .. 

^  Heb.  vii. 

tory ;  that  God  intended,  what  the  Apostle  affirms  18. 
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SERM.  effected  by  our  Saviour,  an  abrogation  of  the 
'—  precedent  command  for  its  weakness  and  unpro- 
fitableness. Thus  doth  God's  design  concerning 
the  abolition  of  this  Religion  appear  by  verbal 
testimonies ;  the  same  we  see  also  declared  by 
real  effects:  his  providence  hath  made  good  his 
word ;  he  hath  not  only  disobliged  men  from  that 
Religion,  but  hath  manifestly  discountenanced  it; 
yea,  hath  disabled  even  the  most  obstinate  ad- 
herents in  opinion  and  will  thereto  from  the 
practice  and  exercise  thereof,  according  to  its 
primitive  rules  and  prescriptions.  Long  is  it  (for 
above  fifteen  hundred  years)  since  they,  exiled 
from  their  ancient  country,  and  scattered  over 
the  world,  have  wanted  a  place  whither  to  resort, 
wherein  to  perform  those  most  weighty  parts  of 
worship  and  service  to  God,  oblation  of  sacrifices, 
incense  and  tithes;  their  tribes  being  confounded, 
the  distinction  of  priesthood  and  people  seems 
taken  away ;  all  the  mysterious  emblems  of  God's 
special  presence,  all  the  tokens  of  God's  favour 
and  endearment  to  them  are  embezzled  and  quite 
lost ;  nothing  is  left  substantial  or  solemn  in  their 
ReUgion,  which  if  they  would  they  could  put  in 
practice :  all  that  they  retain  of  their  ancient  insti- 
tution is  the  observation  of  some  petty  formalities, 
in  matters  of  less  importance;  which  also  they 
have  so  blended  and  corrupted  with  impure  mix- 
tures of  their  own  device  and  forgery,  false  and 
impious  opinions,  ridiculous  and  uncouth  cere- 
monies, idle  and  absurd  stories,  that  we  may  justly 
suppose  genuine  Judaism  nowhere  to  be  found ; 
that  it  cannot  be,  nor  is,  indeed,  anywhere  prac- 
tised. 
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So  that  what  reason  shewed  fit  to  be,  what  serm. 

XV. 

God  had  declared  should  be,  that  experience  doth — 

attest  to  be  done;  the  cessation  and  abolition  of 
that  way  of  Beligion,  both  as  to  obligation  and 
use. 

So  I  pass  over  this  second  step  of  my  intended 
Discourse :  that  no  other  Religion,  excepting  Chris- 
tianity, which  hath  been,  or  is  in  being,  can  rea- 
sonably pretend  to  have  proceeded  from  God,  as 
an  universal,  complete,  and  final  declaration  of  his 
mind  and  will  to  mankind:  such  as  we  argued 
it  probable,  that  so  wise  a  God,  so  just  a  Lord,  so 
gracious  a  Father  would  sometime  afford  to  his 
poor  miserable  creatures  and  children,  the  sons 
of  Adam. 

I  have  two  great  steps  yet  to  take :  one,  that 
Christianity  is  in  itself  a  doctrine  and  law  endued 
with  the  forementioned  conditions ;  in  all  respects 
worthy  to  come  from  God,  apt  to  promote  his 
glory,  and  procure  man's  benefit.  Another,  that  it 
de  facto  did  proceed  from  God,  was  attested  to 
by  him,  and  established  by  his  authority.  Which 
propositions  I  shall  hereafter,  by  God's  grace, 
endeavour  to  prove. 
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SERMON  XVL 

OF  THE  EXCELLENCY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 


I  Cor,  II.  6. 

We  speak  wisdom  to  those  which  are  perfect. 

SERM.  rjlHE   meaning  of  these  words,  upon  viewing 
-*-   the  context,  and  weighing  the  scope   of  St 


Paul's  discourse,  I  take  to  be  in  eflfect  this ;  that 
however  such  parts  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
which  St  Paul  discovered  unto  those  whom  he 
I  Cor.  iu.  began  to  instruct  therein,  the  milk  which  he 
^'*-  gave  the  babes  in  Christ  to  drink,  especially  as 
propounded,  proved,  and  persuaded  in  so  plain 
and  simple  a  manner,  without  advantages  of  sub- 
tle reasoning  or  elegant  language,  might  seem 
to  persons  really  ignorant^  unskilful,  and  dull  of 
apprehension,  (although  much  conceited  of  their 
own  knowledge,  wit,  and  reach,)  or  to  men  pre- 
possessed with  contrary  notions  and  corrupt  af- 
fections, to  be  foolish  and  unreasonable :  yet  that 
the  whole  doctrine,  such  as  it  is  in  itself,  being 
entirely  disclosed  unto  perfect  men,  that  is,  to 
men  of  an  adult  and  improved  understanding, 
well   disposed   and   capable,   void   of  prejudicate 
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conceits,  and   cleansed   from  vicious   dispositions,  serm. 
would  appear  wisdom;  wisdom,  that  is,  not  only^- L_ 


exactly  true,  but  highly  important,  and  very  well 
suited  to  the  attainment  of  the  best  ends ;  even 
those  ends,  which  it  pretendeth  to  bring  about^ 
which  are  manifestly  the  most  excellent  that  any 
knowledge  can  aim  at ;  the  glorifying  of  God,  and 
salvation  of  man :  this  I  suppose  to  be  St  Paul's 
assertion  here ;  and  thereof  it  is  my  intent,  by 
God's  assistance,  to  endeavour  now  some  declara- 
tion and  proof,  by  representing  briefly  some  peculiar 
excellencies  and  perfections  of  our  Religion ;  which 
may  serve  to  evince  the  truth,  and  evidence  the 
wisdom  thereof;  to  make  good,  that,  indeed,  our 
Religion  well  deserveth  the  privilege  it  doth  claim 
of  a  Divine  extraction,  that  it  is  not  an  invention 
of  man,  but,  as  St  Paul  calleth  it.  The  wisdom  o/'i  Cor.  u. 
Ghd,  proceeding  from  no  other  author  but  the  God 
of  truth  and  wisdom.  It  is,  indeed,  a  common  sub- 
ject, and  so  the  best  ever  should  be ;  it  is  always 
profitable,  and  now  seasonable  to  inculcate  it,  for 
the  confirmation  of  ourselves,  and  conviction  of 
others,  in  this  age  of  wavering  and  warping  toward 
infidelity ;  wherefore,  regarding  more  the  real  use- 
fulness of  the  matter  than  the  squeamish  fancy  of 
some  auditors,  I  shall  without  scruple  propound 
what  my  own  meditation  hath  suggested  about  it, 
I.  The  first  excellency  peculiar  to  the  Christian 
doctrine  I  observe  to  be  this;  iliat  it  assigneth 
a  true,  proper,  and  complete  character  or  notion  of 
God* ;  (complete,  I  mean,  not  absolutely,  but  in 
respect  to  our  condition  and  capacity ;)  such  a 


•  Neither  knovfeth  any  man  the  Father  sai^e  the  Son^  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  mill  reveal  him. — Matt.  xi.  27. 
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SERM.  notion  as  agreeth  thoroughly  with  what  the  best 

. ^reason   dictateth,   the   works   of   nature   declare, 

ancient  tradition  doth  attest,  and  common  experi- 
ence doth  intimate  concerning  God;  such  a  cha- 
racter as  is  apt  to  breed  highest  love  and  reverence 
in  men's  hearts  toward  him,  to  engage  them  in  the 
strictest  practice  of  duty  and  obedience  to  him.  It 
ascribeth  unto  him  all  conceivable  perfections  of 
nature  in  the  highest  degree;  it  asserteth  unto 
him  all  his  due  rights  and  prerogatives ;  it  com- 
mendeth  and  justifieth  to  us  all  his  actions  and 
proceedings.  For  in  his  essence,  it  representeth  him 
one,  eternal,  perfectly  simple  and  pure,  omnipre- 
sent, omniscient,  omnipotent,  independent,  impas- 
sible, and  immutable ;  as  also,  according  to  his 
essential  disposition  of  will  and  natural  manner  of 
acting,  most  absolute  and  free,  most  good  and 
benign,  most  holy  and  just,  most  veracious  and 
constant;  it  acknowledgeth  him  the  maker  and 
upholder  of  all  beings,  of  what  nature  and  what 
degree  soever;  both  material  and  immaterial,  visible 
and  invisible ;  it  attributeth  to  him  supreme  majesty 
and  authority  over  alL  It  informeth  us,  that  he 
framed  this  visible  world  with  especial  regard  to 
our  use  and  benefit;  that  he  preserveth  it  with  the 
same  gracious  respect ;  that  he*  govemeth  us  with 
a  particular  care  and  providence ;  viewing  all  the 
thoughts,  and  ordering  all  the  actions  of  men  to 
good  ends,  general  or  particular.  It  declareth  him 
in  his  dealings  with  rational  creatures  very  tender 
and  careful  of  their  good,  exceedingly  beneficent 
and  mercifiil  toward  them  ;  compassionate  of  their 
evils,  placable  for  their  offences,  accessible  and 
inclinable  to  help  them  at  their  entreaty,  or  in 
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their  need ;  yet  nowise  fond  or  indulgent  to  them ;  serm. 

not  enduring  them  to  proceed  in  perverse  or  wan- L- 

ton  courses ;  but  impartially  just,  and  inflexibly 
severe  toward  all  iniquity  obstinately  pursued ;  it, 
in  short,  describeth  him  most  amiable  in  his  good- 
ness, most  terrible  in  his  justice,  most  glorious  and 
venerable  in  all  his  ways  of  providence  :  whatever 
perfections  in  essence,  state,  or  practice,  either 
philosophers,  (by  rational  collection  firom  innate 
notions,  or  from  contemplation  of  natural  effects, 
or  upon  observing  occurrences  in  human  affairs,)  or 
other  institutions  from  the  relics  of  primitive  tradi- 
tion, by  politic  reflection  upon  things,  from  other 
fountains,  or  by  other  means  whatever,  have  by 
parts  (imperfectly,  obscurely,  and  faintly)  attributed 
to  God,  all  those  our  Religion,  in  a  frill,  clear,  and 
peremptory  manner,  with  advantage  beyond  what 
I  can  express,  doth  ascribe  and  assert  unto  him; 
not  intermixing  therewith  (as  other  doctrines  and 
institutions  may  be  observed  to  do)  anything 
unworthy  of  him,  or  misbecoming  him  ;  adjoining 
nothing  repugnant  to  that  which  natural  light 
discemeth  or  approveth;  but  shewing  somewhat 
beyond  what  it  can  descry,  concerning  God's  in- 
comprehensible nature  and  manner  of  subsistence, 
his  unsearchable  counsels  of  wisdom,  his  admirable 
methods  of  providence,  whereby  he  hath  designed 
to  commend  his  goodness  to  us,  and  to  glorify  his 
justice;  which  sorts  of  truths  exceeding  man's  reach 
to  devise  or  comprehend,  as  it  becometh  God  (who 
so  &r  transcendeth  us  in  wisdom  and  knowledge) 
to  reveal  them ;  so  they,  wondrously  conspiring 
with  the  perfections  of  God  otherwise  discernible 
by  us,  do  argue  or  confirm  the  divinity  of  the 
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8ERM.  doctrine,  which  acquainteth  us  with  them :  for  a 

'-   doctrine,  how  plausible  soever,  which  should  teach 

us  nothing  about  God,  that  by  other  means  could 
not  be  found  out,  and  whose  bottom  common  sense 
might  not  fathom,  there  were  no  urgent  cause  why 
we  should  derive  it  from  heaven,  or  why  we  should 
not  rather  deem  it  the  invention  of  some  witty  or 
subtle  man.  But  such  a  doctrine  as  this,  (which 
as  it  telleth  us  nothing  about  Divine  things  that 
contradicteth  reason,  so  it  informeth  us  many  things 
which  no  understanding  of  man  had  ever  conceived, 
none  can  penetrate,)  we  may  justly  presume  to 
come  from  a  superior  wisdom,  we  must  at  least 
avow  it  worthy  of  God;  in  the  contrivances  of 
man's  wit  or  fancy  about  things  of  this  nature, 
as  in  divers  instances  it  hath  happened,  most 
probably  many  flaws  and  incongruities  presently 
would  have  appeared;  they  would  have  clashed 
with  themselves,  or  with  the  dictates  of  common 
reason :  that,  for  instance,  God  should  out  of  his  own 
bosom  send  down  his  eternal  Son  to  partake  of  our 
nature,  and  appear  in  our  flesh,  that  with  utmost 
advantage  he  might  discover  God's  will  and  merci- 
ftd  intentions  toward  us,  that  he  might  set  before 
us  an  exact  pattern  of  good  life;  that  by  his  obe- 
dience and  patience  he  might  expiate  our  sin,  and 
reconcile  God  to  mankind ;  that  he  might  raise  in 
us  a  hope  of,  and  lead  us  in  the  way  to  happiness; 
this,  indeed,  is  a  mystery,  and  a  depth  of  wisdom, 
which  we  should  never  have  thought  of,  nor  can 
yet  thoroughly  sound  by  thinking,  which  we  better 
may  admire,  than  we  can  understand  :  but  neither 
doth  good  reason  disallow  it,  nor  can  disprove  it ; 
yea,  good  reason  so  &r  confirmeth  it,  aa  it  cannot 
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but  admit  it  to  import  nothing  but  that  which  is  serm, 
plainly  true  and  most  credible,  the  immense  good- 


ness and  justice  of  God;  concerning  which  nothing 
ought  to  seem  strange  or  uncouth  to  us,  since  even 
by  the  care  expressed  in  matters  of  ordinary  pro- 
vidence Divine  goodness  appeareth  so  unaccount* 
ably  vast  and  high,  that  upon  consideration  thereof 
worthily  might   Job   and   the  Psalmist  exclaim; 
What  is  man,  that  thou  shotddest  magnify  him  ?  Job  vii. 
and  that  thou  shotddest  set  thine  heart  upon  him  ?  *  * 
Lord,  what  is  man,  that  thou  takest  knowledge  o/*Pfl.  cxiiv. 
him  f   or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  Tnakest  such  ^' 
a^ccount  of  him  ? 

Now  thus  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  men  a 
right  and  worthy  notion  of  God,  is  palpably  a 
great  excellency  of  any  doctrine  or  Rehgion :  for 
beside  that  a  true  knowledge  of  God  (even  barely 
considered  as  in  way  of  theory  most  perfective  of 
our  understanding,  it  being  conversant  upon  the 
noblest  object  of  contemplation)  is  in  itself  very 
desirable ;  and  upon  the  same  ground  error  in 
Divine  things  is  no  small  evil  or  defect;  both 
these,  such  knowledge  and  such  error  respectively, 
are  very  considerable,  as  having  a  powerful  influence 
upon  action;  for  according  to  men's  conceptions 
about  God  is  their  practice,  religious  and  moral, 
very  much  regulated;  if  men  conceive  well  of  God, 
they  will  be  guided  and  moved  thereby  to  render 
him  a  worship  and  an  obedience  worthy  of  him, 
and  acceptable  to  him;  if  they  are  ignorant  of  him, 
or  mistake  about  him,  they  will  accordingly  perform 
services  to  him,  or  pretences  of  service,  which  shall 
neither  become  him  nor  please  him^;  (God  by  such  i^-  ^^^i. 
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SERM.  misconceptions  being  transformed  into  an  idol,  their 

1_  Religion  will  become  vile  or  vain  superstition). 

And  since  all  men  apprehend  the  example  of  God 
a  perfect  rule  of  action,  that  they  cannot  do  better 
than  to  resemble  and  imitate  him,  such  as  they 
conceive  God  to  be,  such  in  good  measure  they 
will  endeavour  to  be  themselves,  both  in  their 
disposition  and  demeanour ;  whence  infallibly  the 
virtues  and  defects  which  lie  in  their  notion  will 
exert  and  diffiise  themselves  into  their  life. 

II.  A  second  great  excellency  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  institution  is  this,  that  it  faithfully 
informeth  us  concerning  ourselves,  concerning  our 
nature,  our  original,  our  end,  all  our  state,  past, 
present,  and  final;  points  about  which  otherwise 
by  no  reason,  no  history,  no  experience,  we  could 
be  well  resolved  or  satisfied :  it  teacheth  us,  that 
we  consist  of  a  frail  mortal  body,  taken  from  the 
earth  and  fashioned  by  God's  hand,  and  of  an 
immortal  spirit,  derived  from  heaven,  and  breathed 
out  of  God's  mouth;  whereby  we  understand  the 
dignity  of  our  nature  and  nobleness  of  our  descent, 
our  near  alliance  and  our  great  obligation  to  God; 
and  consequently  how  it  concemeth  us  to  behave 
ourselves,  both  in  regard  to  God  and  toward  our- 
selves, in  a  manner  answerable  to  such  a  relation, 
worthy  of  such  an  high  birth  and  quality :  it  sheweth 
us,  that  we  were  originally  designed  by  a  voluntary 
obedience  to  glorify  our  Maker,  and  in  so  doing  to 
partake  of  joy  and  felicity  from  him;  that  accord- 
ingly we  were  created  in  a  state  agreeable  to  those 
purposes,  wherein  we  were  fit  to  serve  God,  and 

hiavwiafit  awayiai'  rois  dc  enrovda/otr  apiarat, — Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
Til.  [0pp.  Tom.  II.  p.  841.] 
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capable  thereby  ever  to  continue  bappy:  but  that  serm. 

by  our  unworthy  distrust  and  wilful  disobedience — 

we  cast  ourselves  from  thence,  and  lapsed  into  this 
wretched  state  of  inward  blindness,  error,  and 
disorder  of  outward  frailty,  sorrow,  and  trouble :  it 
acquainteth  us  further,  how  being  thus  estranged 
from  God,  and  exposed  to  the  effects  of  his  just  dis- 
pleasure, we  are  yet  again,  by  his  exceeding  mercy 
and  favour,  put  into  a  capacity  of  recovering 
ourselves,  of  being  reinstated  in  a  condition  happy 
far  beyond  that  from  which  we  feU,  by  returning 
unto  God,  and  complying  with  his  will  declared 
unto  us;  as  also  how  continuing  obstinately  in  our 
degeneracy  and  disobedience  we  shaU  assuredly 
plunge  ourselves  deeper  into  an  abyss  of  endless 
misery :  it  fully  representeth  unto  us,  what  shall  be 
our  future  state  and  final  doom,  how  it  shall  be 
suited  to  our  demeanours  and  deserts  in  this  life ; 
what  a  strict  trial,  what  a  severe  judgment,  all  our 
actions  (even  our  passant  words  and  our  secret 
thoughts)  must  hereafter  undergo ;  and  how,  upon 
the  result,  we  shall  become  either  exceedingly 
happy  or  extremely  miserable  for  ever.  It  is,  in- 
deed, this  doctrine  only,  which  fully  resolveth  us 
about  this  weighty  inquiry,  which  hath  so  much 
perplexed  all  men,  and  with  so  mudi  irresolution 
exercised  philosophers,  wherein  the  final  end  and 
happiness  of  man  consisteth,  and  what  is  the  way 
of  attaining  it;  assuring  us,  that  it  consisteth  not 
in  any  of  these  transitory  things,  nor  in  a  confluence 
of  them  all,  but  in  the  favour  and  the  enjoyment  of 
God,  with  the  blessings  flowing  thence;  that  this 
happiness  is  only  by  a  sincere  and  constant  obedience 
to  God's  holy  laws,  or  by  the  practice  of  such  a 
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BERM.  piety  and  such  a  virtue  which  this  doctrine  pre- 

1— scribeth,  to  be  obtained.     These  most  important 

truths,  so  useful  both  for  the  satis£Eiction  of  our 
minds,  and  the  direction  of  our  lives,  this  doctrine 
unfoldeth :  I  call  them  truths,  and  that  really  they 
are  such  even  their  harmony  and  consistence  be- 
tween themselves,  their  consonancy  with  inferences 
from  all  sorts  of  principles,  which  we  can  apply  for 
learning  of  truth,  with  what  about  these  matters 
reason  collecteth,  tradition  reporteth,  experience 
doth  imply,  may  well  persuade  us :  for  that  man 
was  first  made  and  constituted  in  a  happy  state ; 
that  he  was  for  his  misbehaviour  detruded  thence ; 
that  hence  he  is  become  so  very  prone  to  vice,  and 
so  much  subject  to  pain;  that  our  souls  do  abide 
after  death;  that  after  this  life  there  shall  be  a 
reckoning  and  judgment,  according  to  which  good 
men,  who  here  are  often  much  afflicted,  shall  be 
rewarded  with  joy,  and  bad  men,  who  commonly 
prosper  here,  shall  be  requited  with  pain,  the 
wisest  men,  upon  these  grounds,  always  have  sur- 
mised; and  their  rational  conjectures  our  Heligion 
with  a  positive  and  express  assertion  doth  establish. 
So  great  a  light  doth  it  aJOford  (which  is  no  small 
perfection  thereof)  to  the  knowledge  of  ourselves 
and  our  chief  concernments,  the  objects,  next  to 
God  and  what  coucemeth  him,  best  deserving 
our  inquiry  and  information. 

III.  It  is  a  peculiar  excellency  of  our  Religion, 
that  it  prescribeth  an  accurate  rule  of  life,  most 
congruous  to  reason,  and  suitable  to  our  nature^; 
most  conducible  to  our  welfare  and  our  content ; 

*  Ab  ye  have  received  of  w  how  ye  ought  tv  walk  and  to  pUase 
God.— I  Thew.  iv.  1. 
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most  apt  to  procure   each  man's  private  good,   s^^- 

and  to  promote  the  public  benefit  of  all ;  by  the '— 

strict  observance  whereof  we  shall  do  what  is 
worthy  of  ourselves  and  most  becoming  us ;  yea, 
shall  advance  our  nature  above  itself  into  a  re- 
semblance of  the  Divine  nature ;  we  shall  do  God 
right,  and  obtain  his  favour ;  we  shall  oblige  and 
benefit  men,  acquiring  withal  good- will  and  good 
respect  fi:om  them ;  we  shall  purchase  to  ourselves 
all  the  conveniences  of  a  sober  life,  and  all  the 
comforts  of  a  good  conscience.  For,  if  we  first 
examine  the  precepts  directive  of  our  practice  in 
relation  to  Grod,  what  can  be  more  just,  or  comely, 
or  pleasant,  or  beneficial  to  us,  than  are  those  duties 
of  piety,  which  our  Keligion  doth  enjoin?  What 
can  be  more  fit,  than  that  we  should  most  highly 
esteem  and  honour  him,  who  is  most  excellent? 
that  we  should  bear  most  hearty  affection  to  him, 
who  is  in  himself  most  good,  and  most  beneficial 
to  us  ?  that  we  should  have  a  most  awfiil  dread  of 
him,  who  is  so  infinitely  powerM,  holy,  and  just  ? 
that  we  should  be  very  gratefiil  unto  him  from 
whom  we  have  received  our  being,  with  all  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  thereof?  that  we  should 
entirely  trust  and  hope  in  him,  who  can  do  what 
he  will,  and  will  do  whatever  in  reason  we  can 
expect  from  his  goodness,  and  can  never  &il  to 
perform  what  he  hath  promised  ?  that  we  should 
render  all  obedience  and  observance  to  him,  whose 
children,  whose  servants,  whose  subjects  we  are 
bom;  by  whose  protection  and  provision  we  enjoy 
our  life  and  livelihood?  Can  there  be  a  higher 
privilege  than  Uberty  of  access,  with  assurance  of 
being  favourably  received  in  our  needs,  to  him 
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SBRM.  who  is  thoroughly  able  to  supply  them  ?   Can  we 

1_  desire  upon  easier  terms  to  receive  benefits,  than 

by  acknowledging  our  wants,  and  asking  for  them? 
Can  there  be  required  a  more  gentle  satisfaction 
from  us  for  our  offences,  than  confession  of  them, 
accompanied  with  repentance  and  effectual  resolu- 
tion to  amend?  Is  it  not,  in  fine,  most  equal  and 
fair,  that  we  should  be  obUged  to  promote  his 
glory,  who  hath  obliged  himself  to  fiirther  our 
good?  The  practice  of  such  a  piety  as  it  is  appa- 
Rom.  xu.  rently  XoyiKfj  Xarpeia,  a  reasonable  service,  so  it 
cannot  but  produce  excellent  fruits  of  advantage  to 
ourselves,  a  joyfiil  peace  of  conscience,  and  a  com- 
fortable hope,  a  freedom  from  all  superstitious 
terrors  and  scruples,  from  all  tormenting  cares  and 
anxieties;  it  cannot  but  draw  down  from  God's 
bountifrd  hands  showers  of  blessings  upon  our 
heads,  and  of  joys  into  our  hearts;  whence  our 
obligation  to  these  duties  is  not  only  reasonable, 
but  very  desirable. 

Consider  we  next  the  precepts  by  which  our 
Religion  doth  regulate  our  deportment  toward 
our  neighbours  and  brethren ;  (so  it  styleth  all 
men,  intimating  thence  the  duties  it  requireth 
us  to  perform  toward  them ;)  and  what  directions 
in  that  kind  can  be  imagined  comparably  so  good, 
so  useftd,  as  those  which  the  Gospel  affordeth  ?  An 
honest  Pagan  Historian  saith  of  the  Christian  pro- 
fession, that  Nihil  nisi  justum  suadet  et  lene^;  the 
which  is  a  true,  though  not  fiiU  character  thereof. 
It  enjoineth  us,  that  we  should  sincerely  and 
tenderly  love  one  another,  should  earnestly  desire 
and  deUght  in  each  other's  good,  should  heartily 

^  Ammian.  Marc.  [xxii.  11,  6.] 
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sympathise  with  all  the  evils  and  sorrows  of  our  serm. 

brethren,  should  be  ready  to  yield  them  all  the '-^ 

help  and  comfort  we  are  able,  being  willing  to  part 
with  our  substance,  our  ease,  our  pleasure,  for  their 
benefit  or  succour ;  not  confining  this  our  charity 
to  any  sorts  of  men,  particularly  related  or  affected 
toward  us,  but,  in  conformity  to  our  heavenly 
Father's  boundless  goodness,  extending  it  to  all ; 
that  we  should  mutually  bear  one  another's  bur- 
dens, and  bear  with  one  another's  infirmities,  mildly 
resent  and  freely  remit  all  injuries,  all  discourtesies 
done  unto  us ;  retaining  no  grudge  in  our  hearts, 
executing  no  revenge,  but  requiting  them  with 
good  wishes  and  good  deeds.  It  chargeth  us  to  be 
quiet  and  orderly  in  our  stations,  diligent  in  our 
callings,  veracious  in  our  words,  upright  in  our 
dealings,  observant  of  our  relations,  obedient  and 
respectful  toward  our  superiors,  meek  and  gentle 
to  our  inferiors ;  modest  and  lowly,  ingenuous  and 
compliant  in  our  conversation,  candid  and  benign 
in  our  censures,  innocent  and  inoffensive,  yea^ 
courteous  and  obliging,  in  all  our  behaviour  toward 
all  persons.  It  commandeth  us  to  root  out  of  our 
hearts  all  spite  and  rancour,  all  envy  and  maUgnity, 
all  pride  and  haughtiness,  all  evil  suspicion  and 
jealousy ;  to  restrain  our  tongue  from  all  slander, 
all  detraction,  all  reviling,  all  bitter  and  harsh  lan- 
guage ;  to  banish  from  our  practice  whatever  may 
injure,  may  hurt,  may  needlessly  vex  or  trouble 
our  neighbour.  It  engageth  us  to  prefer  the  public 
good  before  any  private  convenience,  before  our 
own  opinion  or  humour,  our  credit  or  fame,  our 
profit  or  advantage,  our  ease  or  pleasure ;  rather  dis- 
carding a  less  good  from  ourselves,  than  depriving 
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SERM.  others  of  a  greater.     Now  who  can  number  or 

XVI. 

'—  estimate  the  benefits  that  spring  from  the  practice 

of  these  duties,  either  to  the  man  that  observeth 
them,  or  to  all  men  in  common®?  O  divinest 
Christian  charity,  what  tongue  can  worthily  de- 
scribe thy  most  heavenly  beauty,  thy  incomparable 
sweetness,  thy  more  than  royal  clemency  and 
bounty !  how  nobly  dost  thou  enlarge  our  minds 
beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of  self  and  private 
regard  into  an  universal  care  and  complacence, 
making  every  man  ourself,  and  all  concernments 
to  be  oursl  how  dost  thou  entitle  us  unto,  how 
dost  thou  invest  us  in  all  the  goods  imaginable ; 
dost  enrich  us  with  the  wealth,  dost  prefer  us  with 
the  honour,  dost  adorn  us  with  the  wisdom  and 
the  virtue,  dost  bless  us  with  all  prosperity  of 
the  world,  whilst  all  our  neighbour's  good,  by  our 
rejoicing  therein,  becometh  our  own !  how  dost 
thou  raise  a  man  above  the  reach  of  all  mischiefs 
and  disasters,  of  all  troubles  and  grie&,  since 
nothing  can  disturb  or  discompose  that  soul, 
wherein  thou  dost  constantly  reside  and  abso- 
lutely reign !  how  easily  dost  thou,  without  pain 
or  hazard,  without  drawing  blood  or  striking 
stroke,  render  him  that  enjoyeth  thee  an  absolute 
conqueror  over  all  his  foes,  triumphant  over  all 
injuries  without,  and  all  passions  within ;  for  that 
he  can  have  no  enemy,  who  will  be  a  friend  to 
all,  and  nothing  is  able  to  cross  him,  who  is  dis- 
posed to  take  everything  well !  how  sociable,  how 
secure,  how  pleasant  a  life  might  we  lead  under 

*  ToiavTTf  yap  rf  r^s  ayanijs  fivvufus*  rovs  ovk  ajrokava-avTaf  tS>v 
airo\av<ra»Toi>v  i^itnis  ttouI  \aip€iVi  Koiva  ra  rcSv  irkfjtriop  aya3a  nfiBova-a 
yofiiCtiP. — ^OhryB.  'ApBp.  iff.  [0pp.  Tom.  vi.  p.  688.] 
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thy  kindly  governance !  what  numberless  sorrows  serm. 

and  troubles,  fears  and  suspicions,  cares  and  dis- L- 

tractions  of  mind  at  home,  what  tumults  and 
tragedies  abroad,  might  be  prevented,  if  men 
would  but  hearken  to  thy  mild  suggestions  1  what 
a  paradise  would  this  world  then  become,  in 
comparison  to  what  it  now  is,  where  thy  good 
precepts  and  advices  being  neglected,  uncharitable 
passions  and  unjust  desires  are  predominant !  how 
excellent  then  is  that  doctrine,  which  brought  thee 
down  from  heaven,  and,  would  but  men  embrace 
thee,  the  peace  and  joy  of  heaven  with  thee ! 

If  we  further  survey  the  laws  and  directions 
which  our  Religion  prescribeth  concerning  the 
particular  management  of  our  souls  and  bodies 
in  their  respective  actions  and  enjoyments,  we 
shall  also  find,  that  nothing  could  be  devised 
more  worthy  of  us,  more  agreeable  to  reason, 
more  productive  of  our  welfare  and  our  content. 
It  obligeth  us  to  preserve  unto  our  reason  its 
natural  prerogative,  or  due  empire  in  our  souls, 
and  over  our  bodies,  not  to  suffer  the  brutish 
part  to  usurp  and  domineer  over  us ;  that  we  be 
not  swayed  down  by  this  earthy  lump,  not  en- 
slaved to  bodily  temper,  not  transported  with 
tumultuary  humours,  not  deluded  by  vain  fancy; 
that  neither  inward  propensions  nor  impressions 
from  without  be  able  to  seduce  us  to  that  which  is 
unworthy  of  us,  or  mischievous  to  us.  It  enjoineth 
us  to  have  sober  and  moderate  thoughts  concerning 
ourselves,  suitable  to  our  total  dependance  upon 
God,  to  our  natural  meanness  and  weakness,  to 
our  sinftJ  inclinations,  to  the  guilt  we  have  con- 
tracted in  our  lives;    that  therefore  we  be  not 
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SERM.  puffed  up  with  with  self-conceit,  or  vain  confidence 

'—  in  ourselves,  or  in  anything  about  us ;  (any  wealth, 

honour,  or  prosperity).  It  directeth  us  also  to 
compose  our  minds  into  a  calm,  serene,  and  cheer- 
ful state ;  that  we  be  not  easily  distempered  with 
anger,  or  distracted  with  care,  or  overborne  with 
grief,  or  disturbed  with  any  accident  befalling  us ; 
but  that  we  be  content  in  every  condition,  and 
entertain  patiently  all  events,  yea,  accept  joyfully 
firom  God's  hand  whatever  he  reacheth  to  us.  It 
commandeth  us  to  restrain  our  appetites,  to  be 
temperate  in  all  our  enjoyments,  to  abstain  from 
all  irregular  pleasures,  which  are  base  in  kind,  or 
excessive  in  degree ;  which  may  corrupt  our  minds, 
or  impair  our  health,  or  endamage  our  estate,  or 
stain  our  good  name,  or  prejudice  our  peace  or 
repose :  it  doth  not  prohibit  us  the  use  of  any 
creature,  whence  we  may  receive  innocent  conve- 
nience or  delight,  but  indulgeth  us  a  prudent  and 
sober  use  of  them  all,  with  the  sense  of  God's 
goodness,  and  thankfiilness  to  him,  who  bestoweth 
them  upon  us.  Our  Religion  also  further  ordereth 
us  (so  far  as  our  necessary  occasions  or  duties  per- 
mit) to  sequester  and  elevate  our  minds  from  these 
low  and  transitory  things,  from  the  fading  glories, 
the  unstable  possessions,  the  vanishing  delights  of 
this  world  ;  things,  indeed,  unworthy  the  attention, 
unworthy  the  affection  of  an  heaven-bom  and  im- 
mortal spirit ;  that  we  should  fix  our  thoughts,  our 
desires,  our  endeavours  upon  objects  most  worthy 
of  them,  objects  high  and  heavenly,  pure  and 
15.,  .  spiritual,  infinitely  stable  and  durable  ;  not  to  love 
iPet.v!  7.  the  world,  and  the  things  therein;  to  be  careful 
27.    ^'*    for  nothing,  but  to  cast  all  our  care  upon  God's 
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providence;  not  to  labour  for  the  meat  that  pe-  serm. 

risheth,  not  to  trust  in  uncertain  riches ;   to  have ^ 

our  treasure^  our  hearty  our  hope,  our  conversation  1 7. 
above  in  heaven.  Such  directions  our  Religion 
prescribeth ;  by  compliance  with  which,  if  man  be 
at  all  capable  of  being  happy,  assuredly  his  hap- 
piness must  be  attained ;  for  that  no  present  en- 
joyment can  render  a  man  happy,  all  experience 
proclaimeth ;  the  restless,  motions  we  continually 
see,  the  woeful  complaints  we  daily  hear,  do 
manifestly  demonstrate. 

And  who  seeth  not  the  great  benefits  and 
the  goodly  fruits  accruing  from  observance  of 
these  laws  and  rules?  Who  discerneth  not  the 
admirable  consent  of  all  these  particular  injunc- 
tions in  our  Religion  with  that  general  one. 
Whatever  things  are  true,  whatever  things  are  pwi.  iv.  8. 
just,  whatever  things  are  honest,  whatever  things  are 
pure,  whatever  things  are  loveh/,  whatever  things 
are  of  good  report,  if  there  he  any  virtue^  or  any 
praise,  that  we  should'  mind  such  things,  and  prac- 
tise them  ?  Such,  and  &r  more  excellent  than  I 
am  able  to  describe,  is  the  rule  of  Christian  prac- 
tice ;  a  rule  in  perfection,  in  beauty,  in  efficacy  far 
surpassing  all  other  rules;  productive  of  a  goodness 
more  complete,  more  lovely,  more  sprightful  than 
any  other  doctrine  or  institution  hath  been  or  can 
be  able  to  bring  forth;  much  exceeding,  not  only 
the  righteousness  of  the  blind  Pharisees,  but  all  the  Matt.  v. 
virtue  of  the  most  sage  philosophers';  somewhat 

'  Ti  Sof  Tiff  fia-oi  tAv  irpoarttyfidmv  ttjv  <f>iKoa-o<f)ia»,  r&v  ovpavwv 
v6yifov  rfjv  dptrfjVf  ttjs  ayyekuajf  iroXircuif  rifv  firra^iav;  rounrrov  y^ 
i^fiip  tla7iyrf<raT0  filoVt  rounrrovs  fjiuv  lfOriK€  p6fJL0vs,  roiavrrfv  KaT€<TTrf<raro 
noKwfiwft  »s  Toiff  tovtois  xP^f^^'^^^  dyycXovr  tvdi^t  yiVcc^i,  xal 
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SERM.  in  part  concurrent  therewith  philosophy  hath  de- 

'—  scried  and  delivered^ ;  (it  is  no  wonder  it  should, 

since  all  of  it  is  so  plainly  consonant  to  reason ;) 
yet  what  philosophy  hath  in  this  kind  aflTorded, 
is  in  truth,  if  compared  with  what  our  Rehgion 
teacheth,  exceedingly  meagre,  languid,  and  flat^; 
Luke  X.  two  words  here.  Thou  shaU  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  aU  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  do 
signify  more,  do  contain  in  them  more  sense  and 
savour,  to  the  judgment  and  rehsh  of  a  well  dis- 
posed mind,  than  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  the 
Offices  of  Cicero,  the  Precepts  and  Dissertations 
of  Epictetus,  the  many  other  volumes  of  philo- 
sophical morality  all  put  together* ;  in  matter  our 
rule  is  far  more  rich  and  ftdl,  more  sweet  and 
sapid  than  theirs ;  in  force  and  efficacy  it  doth  also 
(as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  far  excel  them. 

IV.  We  may  hereto  annex  this  consideration, 
which  may  pass  for  another  pecuUar  advantage 
of  our  Religion,  that  as  it  deUvereth  so  excellent 
and  perfect  a  rule  of  life,  so  it  delivereth  it  unto 
us  pure   from   any  alloy  embasing,  free  of  any 

6fioiovs  Gcf  Kara  bvvafiiv  rrjv  ruitripav, — Chrys.  in  Joh.  Horn.  xiir. 
[0pp.  Tom.  II.  p.  602.] 

Vid.  Lud.  Viv.  in  Aug.  de  Cir.  D.  x.  4.  [col.  642  c] 

*  *0(ra  oZv  napa  iraai  K<xkm  ripiTrai,  tjft&v  t&w  XpiortapSv  iari  — 
Just.  M.  Apol.  II.  [0pp.  p.  101  c] 

^  Vid.  Grot,  de  Vent.  iv.  12.  [0pp.  Tom.  in.  p.  70.] 

*  Quse  disputationeB,  quss  litem  quorumlibet  philosophorum,  qiue 
leges  quarumlibet  civitatum,  duobus  preeceptis,  ex  quibus  Ghristas 
dicit  totam  Legem  Prophetasque  pendere,  ullo  modo  sint  compa- 
randie  ? — Aug.  ad  Volus,  [Ep.  ozxzvii.  0pp.  Tom.  n.  col.  409  d.] 
Vid.  Ohrys.  *Avdp.  iff.  0pp.  Tom.  vi.  p.  589. 

*0  yap  rot  brfKow  i6i\(i  roHvopa  rh  Xpiaruufov,  avbpa  bth.  rfjs  rov 
Xpiarov  yptoceois  Koi  bibacKokiaSf  a-^potrvvji  Koi  biitaiofrvpjj,  KapT€pla 
Tc  /3(ov  jcac  apfrJJr  avbpiq,,  €l<rtfi(ias  rt  6poKoyiq^  ivhi  Kai  fi6vov  rov  rirt 
fravr»y  Gfov  btanpfwtiv. — Euseb.  Hist.  EccL  I.  4.  [Tom.  I.  p.  15.] 
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clog  encumbering  it;   for  that  it  chiefly,  and  in  serm. 

a  manner   only  requireth   of  us   a   rational   and !— 

spiritual  service,  consisting  in  performance  of  sub- 
stantial duties,  plainly  necessary  or  profitable; 
not  withdrawing  us  from  the  practice  of  solid 
piety  and  virtue  by  obligations  to  a  tedious  ob- 
servance of  many  external  rites ;  not  spending 
the  vigour  of  our  minds  upon  superficial  formal- 
ities, (or  negotious  scrupulosities,  as  TertulUan 
termeth  them^,)  such  as  serve  only  to  amuse 
childish  fancies,  or  to  depress  slavish  spirits.  It 
supposeth  us  men,  men  of  good  understanding 
and  ingenuous  disposition,  and  dealeth  with  us  as 
such ;  and  much  more  such  it  rendereth  us,  if  we 
comply  therewith.  The  ritual  observances  it  en- 
joineth  are  as  few  in  number,  in  nature  simple 
and  easy  to  perform,  so  evidently  reasonable,  very 
decent,  and  very  useful ;  apt  to  instruct  us  in,  able 
to  excite  us  unto  the  practice  of  most  wholesome 
duties :  which  consideration  sheweth  this  doctrine 
to  be  complete,  suitable  to  the  most  adult  age  and 
best  constitution,  to  the  most  ripe  and  improved 
capacities  of  man.     But  further, 

^  Sacrificiorum  qaoque  onere,  et  operationum,  ct  oblationum 
negotiosas  Bcrupulositatcs  nemo  reprehendit. — Adr.  Marc.  n.  [18. 
0pp.  p.  391  B.J 

QusBdam  pauca  pro  moltis  eademque  factu  facillima,  et  intel- 
lectu  augustiBsima,  et  obsenratione  castissima  ipse  Dominus,  et 
apostolica  tradidit  disciplina ;  sicuti  eet  baptismi  sacrameDtam,  et 
celebratio  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini. — Aug.  de  Doct.  Ghr.  m.  9. 
[0pp.  Totfi.  in.  col.  49  B.] 

Dominus  noster  Jesus  Christus  leni  jugo  nos  subdidit^  et  saroinsQ 
levi ;  undo  sacramentis  numero  paucissimisy  obserratione  facillimis, 
significatione  prastantissimis,  societatem  noyi  populi  colligarit; 
sicuti  est  baptismus  Trinitatis  nomine  consecratus,  communicatio 
coiporis  et  sanguinis  ipsius,  et  siquid  aliud  in  Scripturis  canoniois 
commendatur — Aug.  ad  Januar.  [Ep.  lit.  0pp.  Tom.  n.  col.  124  a.] 
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SERM.         V.    Our  Religion  hath  also  this  especial  ad- 

^-vantage,  that  it  setteth  before  us  a  living  copy 

and  visible  standard  of  good  practice ;  wherein  we 
have  all  its  precepts  compacted  as  it  were  into 
one  body,  and  at  once  exposed  to  our  view.  Ex- 
ample yieldeth  the  most  compendious  instruc- 
tion*, together  with  the  most  efficacious  incitement 
to  action;  but  never  was  there  or  could  be  any 
example  in  either  respect  comparable  to  this; 
never  was  any  so  thoroughly  perfect  in  itself,  so 
purposely  designed,  so  fitly  accommodated  for 
imitation,  or  so  forcibly  engaging  thereto,  as  this  : 
there  is  not  one  flaw,  one  spot,  one  false  or  uneven 
stroke  in  all  this  copy,  so  that  we  are  secure  from 
doing  amiss  in  transcribing  any  part  thereof;  it 
was  intended  to  conduct  us  through  all  the  parts 
of  duty,  especially  those  which  are  most  high  and 
difficult  to  our  frail  and  decayed  nature,  general 
charity,  self-denial,  humility,  and  patience:  it  was 
admirably  squared  for  the  imitation  of  all  men, 
the  Person  in  whom  it  shined  being,  as  it  were, 
indefinite,  and  unrestrained  to  any  single  condi- 
tion; he  being  in  right  and  power  superior  to  the 
greatest  princes,  though  according  to  choice  and 
in  outward  parts  inferior  to  the  meanest  subjects; 
having  under  his  command  the  largest  wealth, 
although  enjoying  none ;  being  able  readily  to 
procure  to  himself  what  glory  and  respect  he 
pleased,  yet  pleasing  to  pass  obscure  and  disre- 
garded; so  teaching  those  of  highest  rank  to  be 
sober  and  condescensive,  those  of  lowest  degree  to 
be  patient  and  content  in  their  respective  states; 

^  Longum  iter  est  per  prseccpta,  brove  et  efficax  i>cr  ezempla. 
—Sen.  [Bp.  VI.  4.] 
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teaching  all  men  not  to  rest  in,  nor  much  to  re-  serm. 

.  .  .  .        XVI. 

gard  these  present  things,  but  singly  in  all  their — 

doings  above  all  things  to  seek  God's  honour, 
with  main  resolution  and  diligence  to  prosecute 
his  service:  and  as  to  all  degrees,  so  to  all  capar 
cities  was  his  practice  suited,  being  neither  austere 
nor  remiss,  formal  nor  singular,  careless  nor  bois- 
terous; but  in  a  moderate,  even,  and  uniform 
course  so  tempered,  that  persons  of  all  callings 
and  all  complexions  easily  might  follow  him  in 
the  practice  of  all  true  righteousness,  in  the  per- 
formance of  all  substantial  duties  toward  God  and 
toward  man.  It  is  also  an  example  attended 
with  the  greatest  obligations  and  inducements  to 
follow  it;  the  great  excellency  and  high  dignity 
of  the  Person,  being  the  most  holy,  first-bom  Son 
of  God,  heir  of  eternal  majesty ;  our  manifold  re- 
lations to  him,  being  our  Lord  and  Master,  our 
best  Friend,  our  most  gracious  Redeemer;  the 
many  inestimable  benefits  received  by  us  from 
him,  all  that  redemption  firom  extreme  misery, 
and  capacity  of  perfect  happiness  do  import,  are 
so  many  potent  arguments  engaging  us  to  imitate 
him. 

VI.  Further,  our  Religion  doth  not  only  thus 
truly  and  fully  acquaint  us  with  our  duty;  buty 
which  is  another  peculiar  virtue  thereof,  it  buildeth 
oxir  duty  upon  most  soUd  grounds,  presseth  it  with 
most  vaUd  inducements,  draweth  it  from  the  best 
principles,  and  driveth  it  to  the  best  ends :  no 
philosophy  can  in  any  measiu'e  represent  virtue 
so  truly  estimable  and  eligible,  can  assign  so  evi- 
dent and  cogent  reason  why  we  should  embrace 
it  and  strictly  adhere  thereto,  can  so  well  discover 
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SERM.  or  describe  the  excellent  fruits  that  grow  upon  it, 

'—  as  doth  this  philosophy  of  ours,  as  the  ancient 

Fathers  are  wont  to  call  it.      Other  philosophies 
have,  indeed,  highly  commended  virtue,  and  vehe- 
mently exhorted  thereto  ;    but   the  grounds   on 
which  they  laid  its  praise   are  very  sandy,  the 
arguments   by  which  they  enforced  its  practice 
are  very  feeble,  the  principles  from  which  they 
deduced  it^  and  the  ends  which  they  propounded 
thereto,  are  very  poor  and  mean,  if  we  discuss 
them;   at  least  if  they  be  compared  with  ours: 
virtue,  said  they,  is  a  thing  of  itself,  upon  account 
of  its  own  native  beauty  and  worth,  abstracting 
from  all  reward  or  profit  springing  itom  it,  very 
admirable  and  desirable;  it  is  beside  a  very  plea- 
sant and  very  useftil  thing,  begetting  tranquillity 
and  satisfaction  of  mind;  yielding  health,  safety, 
reputation,  pleasure,  quiet,  and  other  manifold  con- 
veniences of  life :  but  can  so  magnificent  and  so 
massy  a  fabric  of  commendation  stand  firm  upon 
such  foundations  as  these  ?     Are  these  principles 
of  love  and  admiration  toward  we  know  not  what, 
these  ends  of  temporal  advantage  and  convenience, 
so  noble  or  worthy  ?  are  the  accommodations  of  this 
short  and  uncertain  Ufe  a  proper  encouragement 
or  a  just  recompense  for  tiie  laborious  achieve- 
ments of  true  virtue?  are  these  weapons  sufficient 
to  fortify  men,  or  these  discourses  able  to  animate 
them  in   resisting  the   temptations  which  avert 
from  virtue,  or  avoiding  the  enchantments  which 
allure  to  vice?     Will  men,  I   say,  readily,   for 
the  sake  of  an  imaginary  or  insensible  thing,  (a 
goodly  name  only,  for  all  they  see,)  which  repre- 
senteth  no  more  benefit  attending  it,  cross  the 
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bent   of   their  natural  inclinations,   forfeit  their  ®|y^- 

present  ease,  reject  certain  fruitions  of  pleasure, 

wave  occasions  of  getting  to  themselves  profit, 
honour,  and  power,  goods  so  manifestly  substan- 
tial and  grateful  to  nature?  will  they  undergo 
contentedly  the  difficulties,  encounter  the  dangers, 
sustain  the  pains,  the  disgraces,  the  losses  com- 
monly incident  to  virtue?  No  surely,  when  it 
Cometh  to  earnest  trial,  it  will  hardly  seem  rea- 
son or  wisdom  so  to  do.  But  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, as  it  compriseth,  and  in  an  inferior  order 
urgeth  also  such  grounds  and  arguments,  so  it 
doth  exhibit  others  far  more  solid  and  forcible : 
it  commendeth  goodness  to  us,  not  only  as  agree- 
able to  man's  imperfect  and  fallible  reason,  but 
as  conformable  to  the  perfect  goodness  of  God, 
as  the  dictate  of  his  infallible  wisdom,  as  the  reso- 
lution of  his  most  holy  will;  as  enjoined  by  his 
unquestionable  authority,  as  our  indispensable 
duty,  and  only  way  to  happiness :  the  principles, 
from  which  it  willeth  us  to  act,  are  love,  reverence, 
and  gratitude  to  God,  hearty  good-will  toward 
men,  and  a  sober  regard  to  our  own  true  welfare; 
the  ends  which  it  prescribeth  are  God's  honour, 
pubUc  edification,  and  the  salvation  of  our  own 
souls:  it  stirreth  us  to  good  practice,  by  minding 
us,  that  we  shall  thereby  resemble  the  Supreme 
Goodness,  shall  express  our  gratitude  toward  that 
great  Benefactor,  unto  whom  we  owe  all  that  we 
have;  shall  discharge  our  duty,  pay  due  honour, 
perform  faithful  service  to  our  Almighty  Lord  and 
KJng;  that  we  shall  thereby  surely  dechne  the 
wrath  and  displeasure  of  God,  shall  surely  obtain 
his  favour  and  mercy,  with  all  sorts  of  blessings 
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SERM.  needful  or  profitable  for  us;  that  we  shall  not  only 

1-  avoid  regrets  and  terrors  of  conscience  here,  but 

escape  endless  miseries  and  torments ;  we  shall 
not  only  procure  present  comfort  and  peace  of 
mind^  but  shall  acquire  crowns  of  everlasting  glory 
and  bliss.  These  surely  are  the  truest  and  finnest 
grounds  upon  which  a  right  estimation  of  virtue 
can  subsist;  these  are  motives  incomparably  most 
effectual  to  the  embracing  thereof;  these  are  the 
purest  fountains  whence  it  can  spring,  the  noblest 
marks  whither  it  can  aim;  a  virtue  so  grounded, 
so  reared,  is  certainly  most  sound  and  genuine, 
most  firm  and  stable,  most  infinitely  beneficial 
But  further, 

VII.  It  is  a  peculiar  advantage  of  Christianity, 
(which  no  other  law  or  doctrine  so  much  as  pre- 
tendeth  to,)  that  it  not  only  clearly  teacheth  us  and 
strongly  persuadeth  us  to  so  excellent  a  way  of  life, 
but  provideth  also  sufficient  help  and  ability  to 
practise  it ;  without  which  (such  is  the  fi:uilty  of  our 
nature,  as  experience  proveth,  that)  aU  instruction, 
all  exhortation,  aU  encouragement,  would  avail 
little.  Other  laws,  for  want  of  this,  are  in  effect 
iCor.  iii.  ministries  of  condemnation,  racks  of  conscience, 
Rom. V. 20.  parents  of  guilt  and  of  regret;  reading  hard  lessons, 
but  not  assisting  to  do  after  them ;  imposing  heavy 
burdens,  but  not  enabling  to  bear  them :  our  law  is 
2  Cor.  iii.  uot  such ;  it  is  not  a  dead  letter,  but  hath  a  quick- 
ening spirit  accompanying  it™ ;  it  not  only  soundeth 
through  the  ear,  but  stampeth  itself  upon  the  heart 
of  him  that  sincerely  doth  embrace  it°;  it  always 

™  Vid.  Aug.  de  Spir.  et  Lit. 

^  Toiff   €v   ^lovp    eirayifprjfji€vois   i(T)(yv  irphi  r^v  Xoiitrjv   <rioTr)piap 
^fATTvci. — Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  [vii.  0pp.  Tom.  ii.  p.  860.] 
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carrieth  with  it  a  sure  guide  to  all  Sfood,  and  a  safe  serm. 

XVI 

guard  from  all  evil :  if  our  mind  be  doubtful  or '. 

dark,  it  directeth  us  to  a  faithful  oracle,  where  we 
may  receive  counsel  and  information :  if  our  pas- 
sions are  unruly,  if  our  appetites  are  outrageous,  if 
temptations  be  violent,  and  threaten  to  overbear  us, 
it  leadeth  us  to  a  full  magazine,  whence  we  may 
furnish  ourselves  with  all  manner  of  arms  to  with- 
stand and  subdue  them:  if  our  condition,  in  respect 
to  all  other  means,  be  disconsolate  or  desperate,  it 
sendeth  us  to  a  place,  where  we  shall  not  fail  of 
refreshment  and  relief;  it  offereth,  upon  our  earnest 
seeking  and  asking,  the  wisdom  and  strength  of 
God  himself  for  our  direction,  our  aid,  our  support 
and  comfort,  in  aU  exigencies.  To  them,  who  with 
due  fervency  and  constancy  ask  it,  God  hath  in 
the  Gospel  promised  to  grant  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  Luke  xi. 
guide  them  in  their  ways,  to  admonish  them  of '^' 
their  duty,  to  strengthen  them  in  obedience,  to 
guard  them  from  surprises  and  assaults  of  tempt- 
ation, to  sustain  them,  and  cheer  them  in  afflictions. 
This  advantage,  as  it  is  proper  to  our  Religion,  so 
it  is  exceedingly  considerable;  for  what  would  the 
most  perfect  rule  or  way  signify,  without  as  weU 
a  power  to  observe  it,  as  a  light  to  discern  it? 
and  how  can  man,  (so  ignorant,  so  impotent,  so 
inconstant  a  creature ;  so  easily  deluded  by  false 
appearances,  and  transported  with  disorderly  pas- 
sions; so  easily  shaken  and  unsettled  by  any 
small  assault,)  either  alone  without  some  guidance 
perceive,  or  by  himself  without  some  assistance 
prosecute,  what  is  good  for  him,  especially  in 
cases  of  intricacy  and  difficulty?  how  should  he 
who  hath  frequent  experience  of  his  own  weakness, 
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SEUM.  not  be  utterly  disheartened  and  cast  into  despair 
'—  either  of  standing   fast  in  a  good  state,  or  of 


recovering  himself  from  a  bad  one;  of  rescuing 
himself  from  any  vicious  inclination,  or  attaining 
any  virtuous  habit,  if  he  did  not  apprehend  such  a 
friendly  power  vigilantly  guarding  him,  ready  upon 
all  occasions  to  succour  and  abet  him?  This  con- 
sideration it  is,  which  only  can  nourish  our  hope, 
can  excite  our  courage,  can  quicken  and  support 
our  endeavour  in  religious  practice,  by  assuring 
us,  that  there  is  no  duty  so  hard,  which  by  the 
grace  vouchsafed  us  we  may  not  achieve;  that 
there  is  no  enemy  so  mighty,  which  by  the  help 
afforded  us  we  cannot  master;  so  that,  although 
we  find  ourselves  able  to  do  nothing  of  ourselves, 
PbiL  iv.  yet  we  can  do  all  things  by  Christ  that  strength- 
'^'  eneth  us. 

VIII.    Another  peculiar  excellency  of  our  Re- 
ligion is  this,  that  it  alone  can  appease  and  satisfy  a 
man's  conscience,  breeding  therein  a  well-grounded 
hope,  and  a  soUd  comfort;  healing  the  wounds  of 
bitter  remorse  and  anxious  fear,  which  the  sense  of 
7  chron.    guilt  doth  iuflict :  There  is  no  man,  as  king  Solomon 
Ewiw.  vii.  said,  and  all  men  know,  who  sinneth  not;  who 
^^-  doth  not  find  himself  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 

frequently  thwarting  the  dictates  of  reason,  violat- 
ing the  laws  of  piety  and  justice,  transgressing 
the  boimds  of  sobriety ;  who  consequently  doth  not 
in  his  own  judgment  condemn  himself  of  disorder, 
and  of  offence  committed  against  the  world's  great 
Lawgiver  and  Governor,  the  just  patron  of  right 
and  goodness;  who  thence  doth  not  deem  himself 
obnoxious  to  God's  wrath,  and  is  not  fearful  of 
deserved  punishment  from  him  :  which  fear  must 
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needs  be  fostered  and  augmented  by  considering,   s|^^ 
that   as   past   facts  are   irrevocable,   so  guilt  is 


indelible®,  and  punishment,  except  by  the  volun- 
tary remission  of  him  that  is  offended,  inevitable; 
as  also  that  there  are  no  visible  means  of  removing 
or  abating  such  guilt  by  any  reparation  or  amends 
that  he  can  make,  who  is  more  apt  to  accumulate 
new  offences,  than  able  to  compensate  for  what  he 
hath  committed :  now  in  such  a  case,  some  man,  wbd.  xjl 
indeed,  may  frame  to  himself  hopes  of  mercy;  may  '^' 
from  the  experience  of  God's  forbearance  to  punish, 
and  continuance  of  his  bounty  to  sinners,  presume 
that  God  is  placable,  and  will  not  be  rigorous  in 
his  proceedings  with  him;  may  hopeftdly  guess, 
that  in  favour  God  will  admit  his  endeavours 
at  repentance,  will  accept  the  compensations  he 
offereth  in  lieu  of  his  duty,  may  suffer  his  guilt 
to  be  atoned  by  the  sacrifices  he  presenteth;  yet 
can  no  man  upon  such  presumptions  ground  a 
frdl  confidence  that  he  shall  find  mercy;  he  can- 
not however  be  satisfied  upon  what  terms  mercy 
will  be  granted,  in  what  manner  it  shall  be  dis- 
pensed, or  how  far  it  shall  extend;  God  never 
having  exhibited  any  express  declarations  or  pro- 
mises to  those  purposes;  no  man  therefore  can 
otherwise  than  suspect  himself  to  be  in  a  bad 
state,  or  esteem  himself  secure  from  the  pursuits 
of  justice  and  wrath ;  as  he  knoweth  that  Sin  G«n.  it.  7. 
lieth  at  the  door,  so  he  cannot  know  but  that 
vengeance  may  lie  near  it;  hence  conmion  reason, 
as  well  as  the  Jewish  law,  is  a  ministry  of  death,  2  Oor.  m. 
and  a  killing  letter,  carrying  nothing  in  the  looks  '  '* 


^  Pcena  potest  demi,  culpa  perennia  erit.-^OTid.  [Epist.  i.  1. 
64.] 

B.  S.  VOL.  V.  81 
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SERM.  or  language  thereof,  but  death  and  ruin;  henoe 

is  a  man  (if  at  least  he  be  not  besotted  into  a 

Rom.  Tiii  careless  stupidity)  shut  up  in  an  irksome  bondage 
'^'  of  spirit,  under  the  grievous  tyranny,  if  not  of 

utter  despair,  yet  of  restless  suspicion  about  his 
condition;  which  as  it  quencheth  in  his  mind  aU 
steady  peace  and  joy,  so  it  dampeth  his  courage 
and  alacrity,  it  enervateth  his  care  and  industry 
to  do  well^  he  doubting  what  success  and  what 
acceptance  his  undertakings  may  find;  it  also 
cooleth  in  him  good  affections  towards  God,  whom 
that  he  hath  oflfended  he  knoweth,  and  questioneth 
whether  he  can  be  able  to  reconcile. 

From  this  unhappy  plight  our  Keligion  tho- 
roughly doth  rescue  us,  assuring  us,   that  God 
Almighty  is  not  only  reconcileable,  but  desirous^ 
upon  good  terms,  to  become  our  friend,  himself 
most  frankly  proposing  overtures  of  grace,  and 
soliciting  us  to   close  with  them;   it  upon  our 
compliance  tendereth,  under  God's  own  hand  and 
seal,   a  full  discharge   of  all   guilts   and  debts, 
however  contracted;  it  receiveth  a  man  into  per- 
fect favour  and  friendship,  if  he  doth  not  himself 
wilfully  reject  them,   or  resolve  to  continue  at 
distance,  in  estrangement  and  enmity  toward  Gk>d. 
It  proclaimeth,  that  if  we  be  careful  to  amend, 
Pb.  cux.  God  will  not  be  extreme  to  mark  what  we   do 
^'**         amiss;  that  iniquity,  if  we  do  not  incorrigibly 
E»Bk.       affect  and  cherish  it,  shall  not  be  our  ruin;  that 
xviii.  30.    gj|.j^^^gj^  jjy  ^^j,  infirmity  we  fall  often,  yet  by 

our  repentance  we  may  rise  again,  and  by  our 
sincerity  shall  stand  upright;  that  our  endeavours 
to  serve  and  please  God  (although  imperfect  and 
defective,  if  serious  and  sincere)  will  be  accepted 
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by  him:  this  is  the  tenor  of  that  great  covenant  serm. 
between  heaven  and  earth,  which  the  Son  of  God '— 


did  procure  by  his  intercession,  did  purchase  by 
his  merits  of  wonderful  obedience  and  patience, 
did  ratify  and  seal  by  his  blood;  did  publish  to 
mankind,  did  confirm  by  miraculous  works,  did 
solemnize  by  holy  institutions,  doth  by  the  evan- 
gelical ministiy  continually  recommend  to  all  men; 
so  that  we  can  nowise  doubt  of  its  foil  accom- 
plishment on  God's  part,  if  we  be  not  deficient 
on  ours:  so  to  our  inestimable  benefit  and  un* 
speakable  comfort  doth  our  Beligion  ease  their 
conscience,  and  encourage  them  in  the  practice 
of  their  duty,  who  do  sincerely  embrace  it,  and 
firmly  adhere  thereto. 

IX.  The  last  advantage  which  I  shall  mention  i  Cor.  l 
of  this  doctrine  is  this :  that  it  propoundeth  and  il  V 
asserteth  itself  in  a  manner  very  convincing  and 
satisfactory :  it  propoundeth  itself  in  a  style  and 
garb  of  speech,  as  accommodate  to  the  general  capa- 
city of  its  hearers,  so  proper  to  the  authority  which 
it  claimeth,  becoming  the  majesty  and  sincerity  of 
Divine   truth^ ;    it   expresseth   itself  plainly  and 
simply,  without  any  affectation  or  artifice,  without 
ostentation  of  wit  or  eloquence,  such  as  men  study 
to  insinuate  and  impress  their  devices  by :  it  also 
speaketh  with  an  imperious  and  awfol  confidence.  Matt  ni. 
such  as  argueth  the  speaker  satisfied  both  of  his*^' 
own  wisdom  and  authority"*;  that  he  doubteth  not 
of  what  he  saith  himself,  that  he  knoweth  his 

P  'AirXovff  6  fivBos  rrjs  aKri6€ias  f^v. — ^Eurip.  [Phoen.  469.] 
Vid.  Grig,  in  Cels.  Lib.  vi.  [p.  274.] 

4  Ov  yap  KTvnov  prifutTttw,  ovti  Xc^cwr   K6fiirov,  ovdf  ovo/tdrctv  Ktu 
fiilfuirwy  K6a'fiop  ml  mfpB^Kijp  i^6iit6a  ir€ptrnjv  ical  dv^ov  (ir6pp€i  yap 

81— « 
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^xv?'  l^^^rers  obliged  to  believe  him ;  its  words  are  not 

'—  like  the  words  of  a  wise  man,  who  is  wary  and 

careAil  that  he  slip  not  into  mistake,  (interposing 
therefore  now  and  then  his  may-bes  and  per- 
chances,)  nor  like  the  words  of  a  learned  Scribe, 
grounded  on  semblances  of  reason,  and  backed 
with  testimonies;  nor  as  the  words  of  a  crafty 
sophister,  who  by  long  circuits,  subtle  fetches, 
and  sly  trains  of  discourse  doth  inveigle  men  to  his 
opinion;  but  like  the  words  of  a  king,  carrying 
with  them  authority  and  power  uncontroUable, 
commanding  forthwith  attention,  assent,  and  obe- 
Ecci«».yiu.  dience ;  this  you  are  to  believe,  this  you  are  to  do, 
upon  pain  of  our  high  displeasure,  at  your  utmost 
peril  be  it;  your  life,  your  salvation  dependeth 
thereon:  such  is  the  style  and  tenor  thereof,  plainly 
such  as  becometh  the  sovereign  Lord  of  all  to  use, 
when  he  shall  please  to  proclaim  his  mind  and  will 
unto  us^  It  freeth  us  from  laborious  and  anxious 
inquiries,  from  endless  disputes  and  janglings,  from 
urging  ineffectual  arguments,  and  answering  cross 
difficulties,  &c.  It  doth  also  assert  itself  and  ap- 
prove its  truth  to  the  reason  of  man  the  most 
advantageously  that  can  be ;  with  proofs  most 
suitable  to  itself,  and  in  themselves  most  effectual ; 
waving  those  inferior  methods  of  subtle  argumen- 

IpBw  dfirixfafoy  bvvaiwf,  kxu  fivpmp  xofnjyiop  aya^v.— -CliryB.  in  Jdh. 
Horn.  n.  [0pp.  Tom.  n,  p.  661.] 

'  Qo8B  quidem  tradita  sunt  brenter,  ac  nude.  Nee  enkn 
deoebat  aliter,  ut  cum  Deus  ad  hominem  loqueretur,  ai^mentis 
assereret  suas  roces,  tanquam  fides  ei  non  haberetur;  sed,  ut 
oportuity  est  locutus,  quasi  rerum  omnium  maximus  jadex,  eujus 
est  non  argumentari,  sed  pronunciare. — ^Lact.  Instit.  in.  1. 

Legant  nostra — quam  excellenter  quam  dinne»  non  tanquam 
ex  philosophorum  concertationibus  strepere,  sed  tanquam  ex  ora- 
culis  et  Dei,  nubibus  intonare. — Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  n.  19.  [0pp. 
Tom.  VII.  col.  46  p.] 
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tation  and  plausible  language  with  which  men  are  ®^^^' 

wont  to  confirm  or  set  off  their  conceits;  which -- 

how  weak  they  are,  how  unfit  to  maintain  truth, 
their  unsuccessfulness  doth  evince ;  seeing  by  those 
means  scarce  any  man  hath  been  able  thoroughly 
either  to  settle  himself  in,  or  to  draw  others 
to  a  full  persuasion  concerning  any  important 
truth,  discosted  from  sense :  such  methods  there- 
fore the  Christian  doctrine  hath  waved,  (or 
rather  sUghted,  as  beneath  itself,)  applying  argu- 
ments to  the  demonstration  of  its  truth,  far  more 
potent,  more  sublime,  and,  indeed,  truly  divine ; 
beside  its  intrinsic  worth,  or  the  excellency  shining 
in  itself,  (which  speaketh  it  worthy  of  God,  and 
goeth  more  than  half  way  in  proving  it  to  pro- 
ceed from  him,)  there  is  no  kind  of  attestation 
needfril  or  proper,  which  God  hath  not  afforded 
thereto;  God  is  in  himself  invisible  and  undis- 
cemible  to  any  sense  of  ours,  neither  could  we 
endure  the  lustre  and  glory  of  his  inmiediate 
presence;  it  must  be  therefore  by  effects  of  his 
incommunicable  power,  by  works  extraordinary 
and  supernatural,  (such  as  no  creature  can  per- 
form or  counterfeit,)  that  he  must,  if  ever,  con- 
vincingly signify  his  purpose  or  pleasure  to  us ; 
and  such  innumerable  hath  God  vouchsafed  to 
yield  in  favour  and  countenance  of  our  Beligion; 
by  clearly  predicting  and  presignifying  the  fixture 
revelation  of  this  doctrine  by  express  voices  and 
manifest  apparitions  from  heaven,  by  suspending 
and  thwarting  the  course  of  natural  causes  in  many 
ways  and  instances,  by  miracles  of  providence  no 
less  remarkable  than  those  of  nature,  by  internal 
attestations  to  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men ; 
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SERM.  things  too  great  slightly  to  be  passed  over,  and  the 
— 1- particular  mention  of  which  I  must  therefore  now 
omit ;  by  such  wonderful  means,  I  say,  hath  God 
taken  care  to  convince  us,  that  our  Beligion  came 
from  him,  which  is  a  peculiar  advantage  that  it 
hath,  such  as  no  other  institution  (except  that  of 
the  Jews^  which  was  a  prelude  thereto,  and  whose 
truth  serveth  to  confirm  it)  can  reasonably  pretend 
unto;  and  a  great  perfection  it  is  thereof,  since  as 
it  is  no  small  content  to  a  traveller,  by  a  direction 
which  he  can  fiilly  confide  in,  to  know  that  he  is  in 
the  right  way  to  his  journey's  end ;  so  it  cannot 
but  prove  an  exceeding  satisfaction  and  encourage- 
ment to  us  to  be  assured^  by  infallible  testimony  of 
God  himself,  that  our  BeUgion  is  the  true  and 
direct  way  imto  eternal  happiness. 

These  considerations  may,  I  conceive,  be  suffi- 
cient, as  to  vindicate  our  Beligion  from  all  asper- 
sions cast  upon  it  either  by  inconsiderate  and 
injudicious,  or  by  vain  and  dissolute  persons;  so 
to  confirm  us  aU  in  the  esteem,  and  incite  us  to 
the  practice  thereof;  which  use  of  them  God  in 
his  mercy  grant,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord; 
to  whom  for  ever  be  all  praise.     Amen, 

Now  The  God  of  grace,  who  hath  called  us 
unto  his  eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesus,  make  you 
perfect,  stahlish,  strengthen,  settle  you;  to  him  be 
glory  and  dominion  fo7'  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 
1  Theas.  ii.  Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  Ood, 
even  our  Father,  which  hath  loved  uSy  and  hath 
given  us  everlasting  consolation  and  good  hope 
through  grace,  comfort  your  hearts,  and  stabluh 
you  in  every  good  word  and  work. 


1  Pet.  V, 

lO,  II. 


i6,  17. 
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Ann  In  ^u%  ODj^rtet 
SERMON  XVIL 

THAT  JESUS  IS  THE  TRUE  MESSIA8. 


Acts  IX  22. 


But  Saul  increased  the  more  in  strength^  and  confounded 
the  Jews  which  dwelt  at  DamaecuSy  proving  that  this 
is  the  very  Christ, 

AS  for  the  name  of  MessiaSy  there  is  evident  serm. 
XVIL 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  openly  expressed — 

in  the  ancient  predictions ;  it  being  an  easy  thing 
for  any  persons,  out  of  imposture  or  wantonness, 
to  have  assumed  that  name;   and  consequently 
it  would  not  have  suited  so  well  the  true  person. 
It  was  therefore  more  expedient,   that  his  name 
should   rather  only  be  covertly  signified  or  inti- 
mated;  it   was  sufficient  that  a  name  should  be 
imposed  on  him  well  agreeing  to  his  office  and 
chief   performances*.     There    be    indeed    several 
names  attributed  to  the  Messias ;  They  shall  call  Ibm.  vU. 
his  name  Emmanuel,  said  Isaiah;  This  is  his  nam^,  jtr.  xxm. 
whereby  he  shaU   be  called,  The  Lord  our  right-  ' 
eousnesSy  {Jehovah  tsidkenu ;)  and,  His  name  shall  isai.  ix.  6. 
be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  mighty  God, 
The  everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace,  said 
Isaiah  again ;  but  it  is  apparent,  that  these  were 

*  Enseb.  Hist.  Eocl.  i.  3.  [Tom.  i.  p.  11.] 
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8EBM.  not  intended  to  be  so  much  his  proper   names, 
^as  attributes  or  epithets  congruous  unto  him  in 


regard  to  the  eminency  of  his  person  and  per- 
formances. 

The  Prophet  Zechariah   seemeth   also  (insist- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah)  to 
assign  him  the  name  N'etser,  (or  the    Branch;) 
z«*-  ▼*•    Behold  the  man  whose  name  is  Tfie  Branch :  but 
ill/ 8.        this  only  denoted  an  appellation   suiting  him,  as 
xi.  T.  ^'  '  derived  from  the  stock  of  David,  and  might  beside 
^er.  xxm.  jjjygti^5gjiy  allude  to  some  circumstance  concerning 
**™^  **•  him.     It  doth  not  therefore  appear,  that  the  one 
proper  name,  by  which  the  Messias,  as  the  Son  of 
man,  should  be  known  and  caUed,  is  directly  fore- 
mentioned  ;  yet  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
God  would  have  an  especial  care,  that  he  should 
have  one  befitting  him.     It  was  one  of  the  seven 
things  which  the  Talmudists  say  were  constituted 
before  the  world :  the  law,  repentance,  paradise, 
hell,  the  throne  of  glory,  the  sanctuary,  the  name 
of  the  Messias ;  according  to  that  in  the  seventy- 
second  Psalm,  ver.  1 7,  Ante  soUm  primum  nomm 
gus ;  so  it  seems  they  read  it :  the  LXX.  have  it, 

wpo  Tov  17X101;  otajULfvei  to  oi/o/ua  avrov. 

It  waJ3  anciently  a  method  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  impose  upon  persons  (destinated  by  God 
to  be  especial  subjects  of  his  favour  and  eminent 
ministers  of  his  glory)  names  answerable  to  the 
nature  of  their  employment,  or  to  the  design  which 
was,  by  their  means  and  ministry,  to  be  accom- 
plished. Whereby  as  God's  care  and  providence 
over  human  affairs  was  declared,  so  men  upon  the 
mention  of  such  names  were  admonished  to  con- 
sider the  Divine  benefits,  and  the  duties  corre- 
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spondent  to  them.    The  particular  reason  of  impos-  sebm. 
ing  such  names  is  sometime  expressly  set  down;  as 


in  the  cases  of  Seth,  Abraham,  Israel,  Solomon ;  ^*  *^' 
sometime  it  seems  tacitly  implied^  the  actions  of  ^.^^g 
the  persons  interpreting  the  reason  of  their  names,  iOhr.x»i. 
as  in  Melchizedek,  Joshua,  Malachi,  and  perhaps  Gen-  nr. 
in  many  others.  Heb.  vii.  i. 

This  method  with  great  reason  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  same  Divine  wisdom  would  use  in 
assigning  a  name  to  that  person,  whom  from  the 
beginning  of  things  he  had  promised,  and  be- John  x.  36. 
fore  the  foundation  of  the  world  had  designed  to 
sanctify  and  send  into  the  world,  for  achieving  the 
most  high  and  excellent  design  that  ever,  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  creation,  was  to 
be  undertaken  in  this  world.  Most  fit  it  would  be, 
that  God  himself  should  be  his  god-father;  that  he 
should  have  no  ordinary,  no  casual,  no  insignificant 
name ;  but  such  an  one,  which  being  heard  might 
instruct  and  admonish  us,  might  raise  in  us  a  sense 
of  God's  infinite  mercy  and  bounty  toward  us; 
might  breed  love  in  our  hearts,  and  impress  vene- 
ration on  our  minds  toward  him,  who  should  bear 
that  auspicious  and  comfortable  name ;  that  name, 
which  as  the  spouse  of  the  mystical  Solomon  in  Cant.  i.  3. 
her  mystical  song  did  sing,  is  as  an  ointment 
poured  forth,  full  of  most  wholesome  and  most 
pleasant  fragrancy. 

Now  since  of  all  the  Messias's  performances  ImI.  xxv. 
none  was  to  be  more  signal  than  that  of  saving;  to  ^.  4; 
publish,  to  purchase,  to  effect  salvation,  were  to  be ^1; \\^^'' 
(according  to  what  the  Prophets  expressly  and  }^  ^'  ^^. 
frequently  say)   his  peculiar  works ;    to  be  the  ^^  j®; 
Saviour  of  the  world  was  (as  we  before  touched,  Hob.  i!  7. 
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SERM.  according  to   the  common  opinion  of  the  Jews) 
a  proper  attribute  of  his:    wherefore  the  name 


John*  i"'^' Jesus  (which  we  are  told  in  the  Gospel  was  by 
Miitt.i.ai.  direction  from  God  imparted  by  particular  reve- 
^'^^  *•  3»»  lation,  brought  by  an  Archangel  from  heaven, 
imposed  on  our  Lord)  did  very  wdl  suit  the 
Messias.  No  other  name  could  be  more  sweet  or 
acceptable;  no  other  name  could  better  become 
him,  who  was  to  redeem  men  from  all  their  ene- 
mies, their  slaveries,  their  errors,  their  sins,  their 
miseries. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  name  not  in  its  immediate 
application  altogether  new,  for  many  others  had 
CoL  iv.  II.  borne  it :  Jesus,  the  son  of  Justus,  we  have  men- 
tioned  in  St  Paul ;  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  that 
excellent  writer,  we  know;  and  divers  others  so 
named  occur  in  Josephus :  yet  was  it  questionless 
by  God's  providence,  or  by  Moses  by  Divine  in- 
stinct, first  produced  with  relation  to  the  Messias^: 
Num.  xui.  Moses  called   Oshea  the  son  of  Nun  JehoshvOj 
saith  the  text :    being  in  a  mysterious  exchange 
from  a  former  name  assigned  to  the  famous  Jesus 
Scdiia.      (as  not  only  Bensirach  but   the  Apostle  to  the 
nib.  It.  8.  Hebrews  write  him)  the  son  of  Nun,  who  of  all 
the  ancient  types  did  most  exactly  (in  office  and 
performance)  represent  and  presignify  the  Messias; 
being,  as  Bensirach  speaks,  Great  for  the  saving  of 
God's  elect ;  whose  actions  are  wonderfully  congru- 
ous to  those  which  we  attribute  to  our  Jesus.    For, 
by  the  way,  to  shew  the  resemblance,  (omitting  less, 
Num.  xiv.  and  more  nice  congruities,)  as  Joshua  did  bring 
the  good  report,  and  evangelized  concerning  the 
promised  land,  (when  other  false  or  faint  inquirers 

**  Basil.  Iren.  &c. 
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defamed  it,  and  discouraged  the  people  from  enter-  serm. 
ing ;)  as  he  was  educated  under  Moses,  and  served 


him  faithfully ;  as  he  succeeded  in  the  administrar 
tion  and  government  of  God's  people,  perfecting 
what  Moses  had  begun  of  deliverance  and  settle- 
ment to  them ;  as  he  brought  the  Israelites  (not 
that  old  disbelieving,  mutinous,  and  repining  ge- 
neration, but  a  new  progeny  of  better  disposed 
people)  finally  out  of  the  wilderness  into  Canaan, 
by  God's  noiraculous   assistance,    subduing  their 
enemies,  and  estabUshing  them  in  a  quiet  posses- 
sion of  the  promised  land,  allotting  unto  each  tribe 
its  inheritance ;  and  as  he  did  re-circumcise  the  joeh.  v.  9. 
children  of  Israel :  so  did  our  heavenly  Jesus  first 
make  a  true  and  faithful  discovery  concerning  the 
mystical  land  of  promise  (that  better  country)  flow- 
ing with  spiritual  milk  and  honey,  (abundant  with 
all  spiritual  comforts  and  pleasures,  for  the  good,  ^•^-  »• 
sustenance,  and  refreshment  of  our  souls).  He  was 
bom  under  the  Law,  and  submitted  to  its  injunc- 
tions, ftdfilling  all  righteousness.     He  survived  it,  GiO.  iv.  4. 
(the  part  of  it  which  was  purely  Mosaical  and  15;***  "*' 
arbitrary,)  and  did  complete  it.     He  doth  conduct  ^'  ^'^' 
God's  regenerate  people^   (such   as  believe,   and 
willingly  follow  him)   out  of  the  desert  state  of 
error,   guilt,  and  sin,  into  the  superior  state  of 
happy  rest  and  joy,  with  miraculous  power  and 
efficacy;   vanquishing  all  the  spiritual  Amorites, 
(the  devil,  world,  and  flesh)  which  infest,  obstruct, 
and  oppose  them;  settling  them  in  a  perpetual, 
undisturbed,   and  inmiovable   enjoyment  of  that 

*  *o  apxny^  ^f  f"»5*» — ^^^ts  iii.  16. 
*Apj(tjy6s  Koi  SoDT^p.— Acta  v.  31. 
*0  r^r  wlirr€t»s  apxTY^' — Heb.  xti.  2. 
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SBRM.  blissful  region;   having  also  by   a   spiritual  cir- 

'—  cumcision  prepared  and  consecrated  them  to  God. 

Our  Saviour  therefore,  not  only  when  he  at  last 
in  fulness  of  truth  did  come  into  the  world,  but 
anciently  in  type  and  shadow^  may  be  supposed 
to  have  received  this  name  Jesus,  conferred  upon 
him  in  the  person  of  Joshua,  his  most  illustrious 
representative.  It  certainly  was  most  apposite  to 
the  Messias. 

That  Jesus  (that  person,  whose  birth,  Ufe, 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  hence,  are  re- 
lated in  the  evangelical  Histories)  is  the  Christ, 
is  the  principal  article  of  pure  faith;  the  most 
peculiar  doctrine  of  our  Beligion  as  such,  and  as 
distinct  from  all  other  Beligions :  it,  indeed,  virtually 
comprehends  all  other  doctrines  of  moment  therein, 
regarding  either  faith  or  practice :  for  that  our 
being  persuaded,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  implies, 
that  we  apprehend  ourselves  obliged  to  embrace 
for  truth  whatever  was  taught  by  him  and  his 
Apostles,  to  obey  all  his  laws,  to  rely  upon  him  for 
attainment  of  all  the  mercies,  and  blessings,  and 
rewards,  which  he  promised  to  dispense,  in  that 
order  and  upon  those  terms,  which  the  Gospel 
declareth.  Whence  to  the  hearty  belief  of  this 
point  such  great  commendations  are  given,  so  high 
rewards  are  offered,  so  excellent  privileges  are 
annexed  in  the  Scriptures.  Whence  also  the  de- 
claring, proving,  and  persuading  this  doctrine  was 
the  chief  matter  of  the  Apostles'  preaching,  as  both 
I  Cor.  i.  their  profession  and  practice  do  shew.  The  Jews, 
'^'  ^^'  saith  St  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  require  a  sign, 
and  the  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom ;  hut  we  'preach 
ChrisU  that  was  crucified :  and,  /  determined,  saith 
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he  again  of  himself,  not  to  know  anything  among  ^^J*- 
yoUy  (that  is,  not  to  discover  any  other  knowledge, 


not  to  insist  on  any  other  subject,)  save  Jesus  ^ 
Christ,  even  him  that  was  crucified,  xal  roZroy  iarav- 
pwiUvov.  This,  St  John  tells  us,  was  the  drift  of 
his  writing  the  Gospel  (which  is  a  more  extensive 
and  durable  way  of  preaching) :  These  things,  saith  John  xx. 
he,  were  written,  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  ^'' 
the  Christ.  And  their  practice,  suitable  to  such 
professions,  is  apparent  in  divers  passages  of  this 
book,  wherein  their  acts  and  their  discourses  are 
reported.  This  text  particularly  represents  the 
scope  to  which  St  Paul  mainly  directed  his 
preaching,  which  was  the  maintenance  and  per- 
suasion of  this  point,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ. 

It  is  therefore  very  requisite,  that  we  should 
well  understand  the  meaning  thereof,  and  that  we 
should  firmly  be  persuaded  of  its  truth.  To  which 
purpose  I  shall  endeavour,  by  God's  assistance,  to 
imitate  St  Paul's  practice  here,  who  did  o-i/M/BijSa^eii/,  Acts  u. 
(that  is  the  Greek  word  here,  signifying  primarily  *** 
to  put  or  bring  things  together,  and  thence  in  a 
way  of  collection  or  argumentation  to  teach,)  who, 
I  say,  did  instruct  his  auditors,  collecting  it  from 
testimonies  of  ancient  Scripture,  and  confirming  it 
by  arguments  grounded  thereon.  In  performing 
which  I  shall  observe  this  method : 

I.  I  shall  explain  the  notion  and  reason  of  this 
name,  or  title,  Christ. 

II.  I  shall  shew  (that  which  is  here  tacitly  sup- 
posed) that  there  was  by  God's  appointment  to  be, 
or  to  come  into  the  world  from  God,  one  person, 
signally  that  which  this  name  or  title  imports,  o 
Xf>urro%y  the  very  Christ. 
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SERBC.         III.   I  shall  argue  that  Jesus  was  that  person. 

—        IV.   I  shall  explain  in  what  manner^  in  what 

respects^   to  what  purposes,  Jesus^   in  the  New 
Testament,  is  represented  as  Christ. 

Y.   I  shall  make  some  practical  application  of 
the  point. 

John  I  to;  I.  For  the  first  particular.  Christ  is  a  name, 
or  title,  importing  office  and  dignity;  being  the 
same  with  Messias,  that  in  Greek,  this  in  Hebrew, 
signifying,  the  Anointed;  the  which  appellation 
we  find  attributed  to  several  persons  upon  the 
following  ground.  Of  ancient  times,  in  the  eastern 
countries,  (abounding  as  with  good  oil,  so  with 
many  delicate  odoriferous  spices,)  it  seems  gene- 

t  EiDgi    rally  to  have  been  the  manner,  (as  from  Hazael 

*"*  '**  the  Syrian  his  inunction  may  probably  be  col- 
lected,) it  was,  however,  such  among  the  Jews,  to 
separate  or  consecrate  persons,  and  things  also  I 
might  add,  designed  to  any  great  or  extraordinary 
employment,  by  anointing  them  with  ointments 
composed  of  those  ingredients;  they  symbolizing, 
or  denoting  thereby,  as  it  seems,  both  a  plentiful 
effiision  upon  them  of  gifts  and  faculties  qualifying 
them  for  such  services;  and  also  a  comfortable  and 
pleasant  diffusion  of  good  and  gratefiil  effects  ex- 
pected firom  them;    (from  the  use  of  things,  the 

Cuit.  i.  3.  performances  of  persons  thus  sanctified).  I%y 
name^  saith  the  spouse  in  the  Canticles,  is  an 
ointment  poured  forth ;  that  is,  thy  name  is  very 

p8.cxxxm. delightful,  very  acceptable;  and,  Behold,  saith 
David,  commending  brotherly  love  and  concord, 
flow  good  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity ;  it  is  like  the  precious  oint- 
ment upon  the  head^  that  ran  doum  upon  the  beard. 
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even  Aaron's  beard:  so  good  and  pleasant  were  ^^^^ 

those  employments  hoped  to  be,  to  which  men 

were  by  such  \mction  inaugurated.     We  find  espe- 
cially three  sorts  of  persons,  to  whom  this  conse- 
cration did,  by  Divine  appointment,  belong;  kings, 
prieste,  and  prophets;  persons  by  whose  ministry 
God  of  old  did  manage  his  intercourse  with  men, 
in  governing  them  and  communicating  his  bless- 
ings to  them,  both  in  an  ordinary  way  (so  he  used 
kings  and  priests)  and  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
therein  he  employed  prophets ;  which  sorts  of  per- 
sons are  therefore  styled  God's  anointed;  kings 
and  priests  more  frequently,  but  sometimes  also 
prophets;   as  in  that  of  the  Psalm;    Touch  wo«^^^-^*** 
mine   anointed,   and   do   my  prophets  no  harm ;  anrL  a«. 
where  prophets  and  the  anointed  of  God  do  seem 
to  denote  the  same  thing,  and  one  to  expound  the 
other:  however  they  belong  to  the  same  persons; 
for  Abraham,  whom  together  with  the  other  pa- 
triarchs those  words  concern,  is  expressly  called  a 
prophet :  Now  ther^ore,  saith  the  text,  restore  the  ^«"-  "•  7- 
TTum  his  tvife;  for  he  is  a  prophet,  and  he  shall 
pray  for  thee,  and  thou  shak  live.     And  that  Isaac 
was  a  prophet,  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  in- 
timates, saying;  By  faith  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  and^f^-^^- 
Esau  concerning  things  to  com^    The  same  is  plain 
of  Jacob,  who  before  his  death  uttered  many  great  Otm.  xHx; 
and  remarkable  predictions.    The  Patriarchs  there- 
fore   probably   as    prophets    were    styled    God's 
anointed.    But  to  remark  somewhat  of  these  great 
offices,  and  their  anointing,  singly : 

For  priests,  although  at  first  all  the  sons  of 
Aaron  were  thus  consecrated  according  to  that  law 
in  Exodus,  ITiou  shxdt  anoint  Aaron,  and  his  sons, 
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8ERM.  that  they  may  minister  unto  wie  in  the  priesCs  office^; 
yet  the  Jewish  masters  tell  us^  that  afterward  in 


^od.xxx.  ^  the  course  of  times  only  the  high  priest  was 
LiviliT.   ^  consecrated.     Whence  by  the  anointed,  or  the 
3^5,^16;    priest  that  is  anointed,  is,  say  they,  meant  the  high 
priest,  in  distinction  from  other  inferior  priests. 

For  kings,  the  Jewish  doctors  also  (as  Master 
Selden*  reports)  do  tell  ns,  that  such  of  them,  who 
in  a  legal,  orderly,  and  unquestioned  course  of 
right  did  succeed  into  the  kingdom,   were  not 
themselves  in  person  anointed,   (they  being  con- 
ceived to  derive  a  sufficient  consecration  from  their 
ancestors;)  but  all  those,  who  in  an  extraordinary 
aKingiiz.  way  by  special  designation,  (as  Saul,  David,  Jehu, 
xi  i«.       Hazael,)  or  upon  a  doubtful  and  controverted,  or 
opposed  title,  (as  Solomon  and  Joas,)  did  assume 
the  royal  charge,  were  thus  initiated:  (how  ancient 
I  King!     also  the  custom  of  anointing  princes  was,  may 
^39!*'     be  seen  from  that  expression  in  Jotham's   pa- 
judgM  ix.  rable ;   The  trees  went  forth  to  anoint  a  king  over 
them,  and  they  said  to  the  olive  tree,  Reign  thou 
over  us). 

As  for  prophets,  we  do  not  find  that  they  were 
commonly,  or  according  to  ordinary  rule  anointed; 
but  one  plain  instance  we  have  of  Elisha,  substi- 
tuted to  Elijah,  (the  chief  of  prophets  in  his  time,) 
I  Kinjn  in  this  manner:  Elisha,  it  is  said  by  God,  the  son 
*"*  *  ■  of  Shaphat,  shaU  thou  anoint  to  be  prophet  in  thy 
room :  who  was  thus  consecrated,  probably,  because 
he  was    to  be   a   prophet   more   than   ordinary, 

*  XpioTo^  UptU. — 2  Mac.  i.  10. 
^  De  Succ.  n.  9. 

Ots  Koi  airroift   pwftari   Bttn  irpotf>iJTai  xptoircff,  cueoyueovff  rofog 
'Xpurroift  Jktrtt/yydCowro, — ^EuBeb.  Hist.  Kocl.  I.  3.    [Tom.  i.  p.  12.] 
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endued  with  higher  gifts,  and  designed  to  greater  serm. 


actions,   than  common   prophets   were  then;    or- 
perhaps  because  he  was  to  be  the  Archprophet,  or 
head  of  the  prophets  at  that  time. 

We  may  also  further  observe,  that  some  per- 
sons, who  (in  probability)  did  not  partake  any 
material  unction,  but  were  yet  destinated  by  God, 
and  qualified  and  employed  as  special  instruments 
of  his  providence  or  grace,  for  producing  effects 
suitable  to  any  of  those  ofl&ces,  have  been  therefore  . 
styled  God  s  anointed.     Upon  which   score  the  '  9^''on. 

•'  ■•■  XVI,  22, 

Patriarchs  (by  whom  God's  true  Beligion  was 
maintained  and  conveyed)  do  seem  to  have  been 
called  God's  anointed.  And  king  Cyrus  (whose  isai.  xiiv. 
ministry  God  used  in  the  re-edifying  his  temple 
and  refreshing  his  people)  is  therefore  termed 
God's  Christ,  or  anointed;  {Thus  saith  the  Lord^ivT. 
to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus  my  Christ ;  ry  Xptar^  /ulou 
Kvptv')  the  name  of  the  sign  being  imparted  to 
persons  who  were  endued  with  the  qualities,  or 
did  perform  the  effects  signified  thereby. 

These  things  being  considered,  it  appeareth 
that  the  name  Christ  doth  import  a  person  in  a 
special  and  signal  manner  designed  and  ordained 
by  God  to  one,  or  some,  or  all  of  these  charges 
and  functions;  an  extraordinary  king,  or  a  great 
priest,  or  an  eminent  prophet;  or  one,  in  whom 
either  more  or  all  of  these  did  concur.  So  much  may 
suffice  for  the  notion  and  reason  of  this  title,  Christ. 

IL  Now  that  there  was  a  Person  super-emi- 
nently  endued  with  all  these  characters,  (a  Christ 
in  all  these  respects,)  decreed  by  God  in  due  time 
to  come  into  the  world  for  accomplishment  of  the 
greatest  purposes  answerable  to  that  title,  (for  the 
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SERM.  instruction  and  reformation  of  the  world,  for  the 

XVII.  . 

'—  erecting  and  managing  an  universal  and  perpetual 

kingdom,  for  the  reconciliation  and  benediction  of 
mankind,  for  the  reduction  of  all  nations  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  God,  and  obedience  to  his  will, 
and  hope  in  his  mercy,)  many  express  passages  in 
the  ancient  Scripture  declare. 

That  such  a  Prophet  should  be  sent,  Moses  in 
Deut.xviii.  express  terms  foretold:  The  Lord  thy  Ood,  saith 
johii.  45.he,  sfeaB  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet  from  the 
t^^y^* ""^idst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me;  unto 
him  shall  ye  hearken:  and,  I  ivUl,  saith  God  him- 
self, raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from  among  their 
brethren,  like  unto  thee ;  and  I  will  put  my  words 
into  his  m/)uth,  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all 
that  I  shall  command  him,  kc. ;  which  words  plainly 
describe  a  very  extraordinary  Prophet  some  time 
to  come,  who  was  (signally  and  especially,  beyond 
all  other  prophets)  to  resemble  Moses;  who  con- 
sequently was  to  accomplish  high  designs,  and  to 
achieve  wonderful  acts;  to  conduct  and  deliver 
God's  people,  to  reveal  God's  mind  and  will,  to 
promulge  a  new  law,  and  establish  a  new  covenant; 
so  his  resembling  Moses  doth  imply,  so  his  mission 
doth  signify ;  (for  why,  if  he  were  not  intended  for 
the  performance  of  somewhat  great  and  new,  even 
beyond  what  Moses  did,  should  he  be  designed  so 
formally;  what  need  or  reason  had  there  been  of 
his  mission  afber  Moses?)  and  so  the  later  prophets 
do  interpret  the  great  Lawgiver's  words:  who 
largely  predict  concerning  one,  ordained  by  God 
to  come,  who  should  eminently  discharge  all  parts 
of  the  prophetical  function;  who  should  disclose 
new  truths  to  men,  should  proclaim  a  new  law  to 
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the  world,  should  establish  a  new  covenant  with  serm. 

the  house   of  Israel,  and  with  all  people;    who 1 

should  propagate  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  31^*3""' 
Grod,   enlightening  the  Gentiles,  and   converting  Jf^ ''^** 
them  unto  God;  who  should  instruct  the  ignorant, 
strengthen  the  faint,  comfort  the  afflicted;  accord- 
ing to  divers  passages   concerning  him;    as,  for 
instance,  that  in  Isaiah,  cited  by  St  Luke:  7%^bd.  i. 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me ;  because  the  Lord  18. 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the 
m^eek ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  brokenhearted 
— ^and  that  in  the  same  Prophet  alleged  by  St 
Matthew;   Behold  my  servant,  whom  I  uphold; 
mine  electa  in  whom  my  soul  ddighteth ;  /  have  put !«»-  ^dii. 
my  Spirit  upon  him :  he  shall  bring  forth  judgm^ent  M»tt.  xu. 
unto  the  Gentiles :  he  shaU  not   cry,  &c. ;    which '  '  ^^' 
being  anointed  to  preach  tidings  and  to  bring  forth 
judgment  from  God,  being  elected  and  inspired  by 
God  in  order  to  such  performances,  are  pecuUar 
marks  of  a  prophet;  such  promulgation  of  God's 
will,  such  ministration  of  direction  and  comfort 
from  God,  are  the  proper  employment  of  a  prophet ; 
that  is,  of  an  especial  agent  sent  and  qualified  by 
God  to  transact  spiritual  affairs  with  men,  and  to 
declare  or  denounce  his  pleasure  to  them. 

The  ancient  Scriptures  do  also  plainly  signify 
concerning  the  same  Person,  that  he  should  be  a 
great  Prince  constituted  by  God  to  govern  his  Acta  h.  36. 
people  for  ever  in  righteousness,  peace,  and  pros- 
perity; endued  with  power  requisite  for  delivering  Luke  i.  71, 
them  from  oppression  and  slavery;  for  subduing  ^^' 
their  enemies,  for  reducing  the  nations  under  sub- 
jection unto  God:  so  Isaiah:  For  unto  us  a  child '^''^' ^> 
is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  is  given;  and  the  government 
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SERM.  shall  he  vpon  his  shoulders — Of  the  increase  of  his 
government  and  peace  there  shall  he  no  end,  upon 
the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to 
order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  with 
justice  for  ever:  Jeremiah :  Behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  unto  David  a  right- 
eous Branch,  and  a  King  shall  reign  and  prosper, 
and  shall  execute  judgment  and  justice  in  the  earth: 
in  his  days  Judah  shall  he  saved,  and  Israel  shaU 
Ezek.        dwell  safdy :  Ezekiel :  /  will  save  my  flock,  they  shall 
Ac.;  '    '  he  no  more  a  prey — and  I  wiU  set  up  one  shep- 
™;  "  ^''  herd  over  them,  and  he  shall  feed  them — they  shall 
J^*^"'  ^''  also  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ohserve  my  statutes, 
Dan.  Yiu    and  do  them:   Daniel :  /  saw  in  the  night  visions, 
iL%4^45.  and,  hehold,  one  like  the  Son  of  man  came  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven^  and  camie  to  the  Ancient  of  days — 
And  there  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and 
a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  and  nations,  and  lan- 
guages shall  serve  him:  his  dominion  is  an  everlast- 
ing dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his 
kingdom  that  which  shall  not  he  destroyed:  Hosea: 
H06.  iii  5.  The  children  of  Israel  shall  return,  and  seek  the 
Lord  their  God,  and  David  their  king;  and  shall 
fear  the  Lord  and  his  goodness  in  the  latter  days: 
^^^'^iThe  Psalmist:  /  have  set  my  King  upon  my  holy 
17;      '    hiU  qfSion;  ask  of  me,  and  IwHl  give  thee  the  utter- 
ixxxix'.  3,  most  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession.    In  these 
cli:m/i7,  and  in  many  other  places  do  the  Prophets  speak 
'®*  (very  perspicuously  and  magnificently)  concerning 

the  kingdom^  royal  state^  and  princely  achieve- 
ments of  this  great  personage  who  should  come. 

That  he  should  also  assume  and  execute  the 
priestly  function  may  also  be  learned  from  pro- 
phetical instruction.     For  of  him  Zechariah  thus 
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spake :  Behold  the  man  whose  name  is  The  Branch^;  ^^y^- 

(a  name,  which  so  often   (in  sense)  is  attributed '- 

to  this  Person,  as  sprouting  from  the   stock  of  ^j^** 
David ;)   he  shall  grow  up  out  of  his  places  and 
he   shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord;  and  he 
shall  hear  the  glory ^  and  diall  sit,  and  rule  upon 
his  throne;   and  he  shall  he  a  priest  upon  his 
throne;  and  the  counsel  of  the  L<yrd  shall  he  between 
them  both.     Of  him  also  David  spake :  The  Lw^  pb.  ex.  4. 
hath  sworriy  and  wHl  not  repenJty  Thou  art  a  priest 
for  ever  after  the  order  of  Mdchizedek.     To  mxike  Dan.  ix. 
reconciliation  for  iniquity,  (which  Daniel  ascribes**' 
to  him;)   To  bear  the  sins  of  the  people^  and  To^sai.m: 
mxike  intercession  for  the  transgressors,  (which  are 
assigned  to  him  by  Isaiah;)  are  also  performances, 
from  which  his  sacerdotal  office  may  be  collected. 

These  things  being  considered,  it  is  no  wonder  Pa.  xiv.  7. 
that  the  ancient  Jews  (although  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture doth  seldom,  perhaps  not  oftener  than  once, 
in  the  ninth  of  Daniel,  explicitly  and  directly 
apply  this  name  of  Christ,  or  Messias,  to  this 
illustrious  Person,  so  prophesied  of  and  promised 
to  come)  did  especially  assign  this  title  unto  him; 
it  seeming  of  any  most  congruous  and  most  com- 
prehensive of  what  appertained  to  him;  most  apt 
to  denote  all  the  prerogatives,  the  endowments, 
the  achievements,  the  effects,  which  should  belong 
to  him,  or  proceed  fit)m  him.  Whence  it  is  ob- 
served by  the  learned,  that  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase 
(composed,  as  they  say,  before  Jesus  our  Lord's 
time,  by  the  priests,  as  an  interpretation  of  the 
not  so  exactly  understood  Hebrew  Scripture,  for 
edification  and   instruction  of  the  people)    doth 
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SERM.  very  often    apply   unto    him    this    name    of  the 
Messias :  according  to  whose  exposition  and  style, 


together  with  tradition  continually  deduced  down 
from  the  Prophets  themselves,  (as  is  probable,) 
we  see  plainly  from  the  New  Testament,  and 
from  other  History  conspiring  therewith,  that 
God's  people  unanimously  did  expect  a  Person 
under  this  name  and  notion,  who  should  be  en- 
dued with  qualities  and  should  perform  actions 
conformable  to  the  characters  mentioned,  to  come 
in  determinate  time  into  the  world.      Of  Anna 

Luke  ii.  38;  the  prophetess  it  is  said,  that  She  gave  thanks  like- 
mse  to  the  Lord,  and  spake  of  him,  iraai  rols  irpoa-- 
SexofjLeyots  XvTpaxTiPy  to  all  that  eocpected  redemption 
in  Jerusalem.     Hence  when  St  John  the  Baptist 

iii.  15-  did  live,  and  teach  in  a  manner  extraordinary,  The 
people  did  expect^  and  all  men  mused  in  their  hearts 
concerning  him,  whether  he  were  the  Christ.     Yea, 

John  i.  19;  The  Jews  (that  is,  their  senate,  or  great  sanhedrim) 
sent  priests  and  Levites  to  inquire  of  him,  whether 
he  were  the  Christ  or  no:  and  when  Jesus's  ad- 
mirable discourses  and  works  had  convinced  divers 

vii.  31;  persons,  they  said.  When  Christ  comes,  shall  he  do 
greater  miracles  than  this  mxin  hath  done  ?  and  the 
report  which  Philip  made  to  Nathanael  concerning 

i.  45;  Jesus  was  this ;  We  have  found  him,  of  whom 
Moses  in  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets,  did  write:  so 

iv.  41;  at  large  they  did  presume  concerning  a  Christ  to 
come.  That  they  particularly  did  conceive  he 
should  be  a  great  Prophet,  who  should  abun- 
dantly declare  God's  truth  and  will,  may  be  ga- 
thered from  divers  passages;  as  from  that  in  St 

vi.  14.  John :  Men  therefore  seeing  the  miracle  that  Jesus 
had  done,  said,  That  this  is  in  truth  the  Prophet, 
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who  was  to  come  into  the  world.     Thus  may  that  serm. 

xvir. 
in  St  Luke  be  taken;  And  there  came  a  fear  upon 1- 

all;  and  they  glorified  God,  saying.  That  the  great  JjJI^^  "^ 
Prophet  is  risen  up  among  us;  and.  That  God  hath 
visited  his  people:  and  this  the  Samaritan  woman 
implied^  when  she  said,  /  hnow  that  the  Messiah  John  w. 
cometh;  and  when  he  shall  come,  he  will  tell  us  all  **' 
things.    That  they  supposed  he  should  be  a  King, 
who  should  be  furnished  with  mighty  power,  and 
should  perform  wonderfiil  acts;  who  should  assume 
the  government  of  God's  people  with  royal  ma- 
jesty, and  execute  it  with  glorious  success,  is  most 
clear.     It  was  no  wonder  to  king  Herod  to  hear 
the  wise  men's  inquiry,   Where  is  he  that  is  bom  Matt.  a.  i. 
King  of  the  Jews  ?     Upon  it  he  immediately  de-  ** 
mands  of  the  Scribes,  where  Christ  is  to  be  bom. 
Hence  no  sooner  did  Nathanael  believe  in  Christ, 
but  he  cries  out.  Master,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  Johivi.49. 
thou  art  the  King  of  Israel.      It  was  upon  this 
supposition  that  the  priests  grounded  their  ca- 
lumny;   We  have  found  ifiis  man  perverting  ^AeLukexxUi. 
nation,  and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  CcBsar,   ' 
saying,  that  he  himself  is  Christ,  the  King;  as  also 
hence    (upon   information  and  by  instinct  from 
them)  Pilate  asked  him  that  question.  Art  thou  >"^.  3; 
the  King  of  the  Jeivs?  hence  likewise  proceeded 
that  acclamation ;  £i/Xo^i;/ueVo9  o  ip-xpiievo^  jiaaiXev^, 
Blessed  is  the  King,  that  is  to  come  in  the  name  ofxix.  38. 
the  Lord.     And  it  was  from  this  ancient  popular 
prejudice,  that  the  Apostles  asked  Jesus  after  his 
resurrection,  Lord,  wHt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  Act»  i.  6. 
kingdom  to  Israel  ?    It  is,  indeed,  the  ordinary  title, 
which  the  Talmudists  and  ancient  Babbins  give  the 
Messias,  Ha/mmdech  Messiah,  Messias  the  King, 
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^^-        That  the  Messia43  m  their  opinion  was  also  to 

be  a  Priest,  is  not  so  clearly  apparent ;  yet  it  may 

probably  be  inferred:  that  they  understood  the 
iioth  Psalm  to  respect  the  Messias  is  very  likely, 
or  rather  certain,  from  that  passage  in  the  Gospel 
Matt.  xxii.  in  which  Jesus  asked  the  Pharisees,  WhaJt  think 
y^  of  Christ  f  whose  son  ishef  and  they  answering. 
The  Son  of  David,  he  returned  upon  them  this 
puzzling  question;  How  then  doth  David  in  the 
spirit  (that  is,  prophetically)  call  him  Lord,  saying, 
The  Lord  said  urUo  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right 
handf  Which  question  confounded  them,  they  not 
darmg  to  deny  that  Psalm  to  respect  the  Messias, 
(it  being  the  received  opinion  among  the  doctors,) 
nor  yet  seeing  how  the  relations  of  Son  and  Lord 
were  reconcileable :  and  admitting  that  Psalm  was 
to  be  referred  unto  the  Messias,  they  must  conse- 
qently  acknowledge  him  to  be  a  Priest;  for  it  is 
Ps.  ex.  4.  there  said,  The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will  not 
repent.  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order 
of  Mdohizedelc.  It  was  also  an  opinion  passing 
among  them,  that  the  Messias  should  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  as  may  be  collected  from 
Johniv.  that  saying  of  the  Samaritans;  We  have  heard 
Lilkeii.  him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the 
^^'  'Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world:  which  being 
their  opinion,  and  toward  the  salvation  of  men 
it  being  needful,  that  a  reconciliation  of  them 
imto  God,  and  an  expiation  of  their  sins,  (which 
are  sacerdotal  acts)  should  be  procured  by  him 
it  seems  to  follow,  that  they  had  some  notion  of 
his  priesthood.  Indeed,  the  persuasion  concerning 
a  Messias  to  come,  about  the  time  when  our  Lord 
appeared,  became  difiused  over  the  whole  eastern 
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parts;    as  even  Pagan  Historians  (Tacitus  and  serm. 

Suetonius)   do  report*:  and  the  conceit  thereof '— 

was  so  vigorous  in  the  Jews^  that  it  excited  them 
to  rebellion,  and  encouraged  them  with  great  ob- 
stinacy to  persist  therein,  as  not  only  those  His- 
torians, but  Josephus  himself  telleth  us^;  he  also 
together  with  them  (which  is  somewhat  strange) 
referring  the  intent  of  those  prophecies,  and  the 
verifying  of  that  opinion,  to  the  person  of  the 
Emperor  Yespasian.  The  same  conceit  did  then 
likewise  occasion  many  pretenders  and  impostors 
(such  as  Theudas,  and  Judas  the  Galilean)  to 
arise,  disposing  also  the  people  so  easily  to  be 
deluded  by  them,  and  so  readily  to  run  after 
them,  as  they  did  to  their  own  harm. 

Thus  according  to  the  ancient  Scriptures,  inter- 
preted and  backed  by  the  current  tradition  and 
general  consent  of  God's  people,  it  is  sufficiently 
apparent,  that  a  Messias  (according  to  the  notion 
premised)  was  to  come  into  the  world. 

III.  Now  further,  that  Jesus,  whom  we  ac- 
knowledge, was,  indeed,  that  Messias,  may  appear 
plainly  from  the  perfect  correspondency  of  all  cir- 
cumstances belonging  to  the  Messias's  appearance. 


9  Percrebuerat  oriente  toto  yetiis  et  constans  opinio  esse  in 
fatiB,  ut  eo  tempore  Judsea  profecti  rerum  potirentur. — Suet,  in 


PluribuB  penuasio  inerat,  antiqais  sacerdotum  literis  contineri, 
00  ipso  tempore  fore,  *'ut  yalesceret  Oriens,  profectiqae  JudseA 
rerum  potirentur." — Tacitus  Hist.  v.  [13.] 

'^  T^  dff  hrapap  avrovs  fMakmra  npos  t6v  tr6ktftop  i^y  xPt^f*^* 
dfixfiifiakos  6fwimg  iv  roig  Itpois  tvpirifiepos  ypofifuurtpf  ws  Kara  r6»  Kmp6¥ 
tKtipoPf  dir6  T^s  x^P°^  ^^^  airrmv  ap^i  r^r  olKovfUvffs* — cdifXov  d*  dfta 
Tijp  fr€p\  Ovtairatruufov  t6  \6yiop  rjytfiopiap,  dtrodMix^fPTOs  M  'lovdauu 
avTOKparopos. — [Do  Bell.  Jud.  Lib.  yi.  cap.  t.  0pp.  Tom.  u.  p. 
390.] 
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ssRM.  and   of  all  characters    suiting  his    person,    and 

~ — '—  of  all  things  to  be  performed  by  him;  together 
with  whatever  was  to  be  consequent  upon  his 
presence  and  performances;  according  to  ancient 
presignifications  and  predictions,  and  according  to 
the  passable  opinions  of  God's  people  concerning 
him;  the  which,  as  they  cannot  possibly  suit  with 
any  other  person  that  hath  yet  appeared,  or  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  come  hereafter,  so  they 
exactly  agree  to  the  coming,  and  person,  and 
practice,  and  success  of  Jesua 

Among  circumstances  the  most  considerable  is 
the  time;  the  which  (both  when  it  was  said  that 
he  should  come,  and  when  it  was  fit  that  he  should 

G»i.  ir.  4.  come)  did  very  well  agree  to  Jesus  :  But  v^ien  the 
fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son, 
&c.,  fulness  in  regard  to  ancient  prediction,  in 
r^ard  to  fitness  of  season.     For  as  the  Messias 

Hag.  ii.  7.  was  to  be  The  desire  of  all  nations,  so  Jesus  did 
come  then,  when  by  special  instinct  a  general 
expectation  and  desire  of  his  coming  was  raised 
in  the  world  ;   at  the  time,  when  the  Patriarch 

Gen.  xiix.  Jacob  forctold,  that  Shihh  would  come,  viz.  when 
the  sceptre  was  just  departed  from  Jvdah,  and  a 
Lawgiver  from  his  feet  ;-Jud3da,  being  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  strangers;  (such  were  the  Bomans, 
such  was  king  Herod;)  about  the  expiration  of 
Daniel's  weeks,  (however  commenced  or  computed,) 
the  time  determined  To  finish  transgression,  and  to 
make  an  end  of  sins,  to  rnxxke  reconciliation  for 
iniquity,  and  to  introduce  everlasting  righteousness, 
to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoirU 
the  most  Holy,  (as  the  Prophet  speaks;)  shortly 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  according  to 


10. 


Dan.  ix. 
24. 
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that  of  Daniel;  And  ajier  sixty  and  two  weeks  serm. 
skaU  Messias  he  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself:  and 


the  people   of  the   prince   that  shaU   come  shaU^^!''^'^' 
destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary;    when  that 
Zion,   Out  of  which,   as   Isaiah  talk  us,  the  law  i«". «.  3; 
was  to  go  forth,  and  out  of  which  the  Redeemer 
should  come,   and  turn  ungodliness  from  Jacob, 
did    stand  and  flourish;    when   the    temple   did 
stand,  which  the  prophets  Malachi  and  Haggai 
did  predict  should  be  illustrated  by  the  presence 
of  the  Messiah ;    The  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  saith  Mai.  ui  i. 
Malachi,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple;   even 
the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  in  wlwm  ye  delight: 
and,  /  will,  saith  Haggai,  ^lake  all  nations,  and  Hag.  ii.  ^, 
the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come ;  and  I  will  ^' 
fiU  this  house  unth  glory,  saith  the  Lord :  the  glory 
of  this  kUter  house  shall  be  greater  tha/n  the  glory 
of  the  former,   saith  the   Lord  of  hosts;  before 
Jewry  was  desolated,   Jerusalem  destroyed,   the 
tribes  and  families  of  Israel  confounded,  all  that 
people  wofuUy  dispersed,  and  in  a  palpable  man- 
ner deserted  by  God ;   when  the  Jewish  KeHgion  i«ai.  n  4; 
(which  the  Messias  was  to  complete)  was  by  aSv.  45; 
numerous  accession  of  proselytes  disseminated  and  JSuxU.  7. 
difiused  through  many  provinces  of  that  one  vast 
empire,  under  which  a  great  part  of  the  world 
was  united  and  settled  durably  in  a  calm  state 
of  peace  and  order :  when  one  or  two  languages 
were  commonly  understood  by  all,  and  men  thereby 
more  easily  conversed  together;    and  when  the 
ancient   Scriptures  being  translated  into   Greek 
were  so  widely  intelligible;  when  mankind  was  Dan. zu. 4. 
become  generally  civilized    and   cultivated   with 
laws,  and  policy,  and  learning;  with  knowledge 
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SERM.  of  arts  and  philosophy;  the  world  then  beginning 
l-of  itself  to  open  its  eyes,  so  as  to  discern  the 


errors  and  deceits,  by  which  it  long  had  been 
abused;   and  was  thence  well  prepared  to  learn, 
and  rendered  very  susceptive  of  Divine  truth; 
when  all  things  thus  conspired  with  good  ad- 
GaL  iv.  4.  vantage  to  entertain  the  Christy  then  In  ^Jidness 
iliii!'ii!6.  oftimcy  in  the  right  and  proper  season^  (Kcupol^  tSioi?, 
^'  ^^'  as  St  Paul  speaketh,)  Kcup^  ^eicr^,  in  an  acceptable 
a  Cor.  vi.  lijjfi^^  as  Isaiah  prophesied,  did  Jesus  come,  to  in- 
struct and  reform  the  world,  as  he  professed*. 

The   other  circumstances;  the  family  out  of 
which,  the  place  where,  the  manner  in  which,  Je- 
sus was  bom,  did  also  punctually  correspond.     He 
was  to  be  an  Israelite,  according  to  the  promise 
Gen.  xxii.  made  of  old  to  Abraham,  that  in  his  seed  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed;  and  accord- 
j)eut.       ing  to  Moses's  prophecy;  The  Lord  thy  God  shaU 
raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet  from  the  midst  ofihee^ 
GeQ.  xiix.  of  thy  brethren.     He  was  to  come  out  of  the  tribe 
liov.V.  5;  of  Judah;  as  the  Patriarch  Jacob  in  his  last  pro- 
phetical rapture  did  by  various  expressions  intimate 
xxii.  16.     and  signify.     Particularly  he  was  to  rise  out  of 
the  family  of  David,  as  the  Prophets  frequently 
and   clearly  did  avouch;   for  he  was,  as  Isaiah 
isai.  xi.  I,  said,  to  be  A  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a 
Branch  going  out  of  his  roots ;  A  righteous  Branch, 
jer.  xxiii.  according  to  Jeremiah,  whom  God  would  raise  to 
iixiii.  15.  David.     He   whom    Solomon    (that   most   wise, 
peaceable,  and  prosperous  prince,  who  raised  that 
glorious  temple,    the    emblem   of  God's  church) 

^  It  was  Porphyry's  objection  against  Christianity,  and  an 
obvious  ono,  why  Christ  did  not  come  before,  but  in  the  latter 
days. 
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did  presignify;  and  in  whom  the  promises  made  serm. 
to  David  concerning  the  perpetuity  of  his  throne 


should  be  made  good ;  There  shall  not  fail  thee  a  i  Kings 
mariy  &c. — Thine  house  and  tliy  kingdom  shall  feeTsam/vu. 
established  for  ever  before  thee;  thy  throne  diaU  &eJ^chron. 
established  for  ever;  especially  that  absolute  and  ^^  '^^^ 
irrevocable    promise  ratified   by   God's    oath;    /3, 4;.. 
have  made  a  covenant  with  my  chosen,   I  havehxikelsh 
sworn  unto  David  my  servant,  Thy  seed  will  I  es-  ActsH.  30. 
tablish  for  ever,  and  build  up  thy  throne  wnto  all 
generations :  who  consequently  by  reason  of  con- 
junction in  blood,  and  mutual  representation,  Dar 
vid  prefiguring  him,  and  he  by  succession  into  the 
imperial  right  expressing  David,  is  by  several  of 
the  prophets  (by  Jeremiah,  by  Ezekiel,  by  Hosea)  jer.  xxxiii. 
called  David:  whence  the  learned  among  the  Jews  H]  ^^'  ^*' 
did  consent,  that  the  Messias  was  to  be  the  Son  of  ][^^;  ?jj 
David:  How  say  the  ScribeSy  that  Christ  is  the  Son  ^^• 
of  David  ?  and,   WhaJt  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  whose  24; 

xxxvii  IJL 

son  is  he?  (it  is  our  Lord's  question  to  the  Pha-  35. 
risees ;)  They  say  unto  him.   The  Son  of  David.  35"  "** 
Yea  the  people  were  generally  informed  herein,  JJ****  ""* 
and  possessed  with  this  sentiment ;  Hath  not  the  J^/^^j 
Scripture  said,  that  Christ  com^th  of  the  seed  of^'^- 
David?  was  a  popular  speech  in  St  John:  -47ic? Matt  xiL 
all  the  people  were  amazed,  and  said.  Is  not  this  the  ^^' 
Son  of  David?  Now  accordingly  that  Jesus  came 
out  of  this  country,  tribe,  and  family,  (that  he  was, 
as  St  Luke  speaketh.  Of  the  house  and  lineage  j^jikeu.  4. 
of  David,   both  according  to  natural  and  legal  Matt.i.  20. 
succession,)  the  express  afiGlrmation  of  Angels,  the  6g,^^'  ^^' 
positive  attestation  of  his  parents  and  kindred, 
(who  best  knew,)  the  genealogies  (according  to  the 
manner  of  those  times  and  that  nation)  carefully 
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SERM.  preserved,  and  produced  by  the  Evangelists,  do 
'—  assure  us ;  neither  doth  it  appear,  that  Jesus's  adver- 


43 


saries  did  ever  contest  this  point,  but  seem  by  their 
silence  to  have  granted  it,  as  easily  and  evidently 
proveable  by  authentic  records  and  testimonies. 

More  precisely  yet  for  the  place  of  the  Messias's 

birth,  it  was  to  be  the  town  of  Bethlehem;   so 

the   Prophet   Micah  foretold;  thus  cited  by  St 

Micv.a.  Matthew:  Thou  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Jtcda, 

Matt.  u.  6;  . 

aH  not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Juda ;  for 
out  of  thee  shall  come  a  Governor^  that  shall  rule 
my  people  Israel.    So  from  thence  did  the  learned 

ii.  Af  5.  judge;  for  being  consulted  by  king  Herod  where 
Christ  was  to  be  bom,  they  answered  that  in 
Bethlehem :  and  so  also  did  the  people  commonly 
believe,  as  appears  by  the  foresaid  passage  in  St 

Johnvii.  John;  Hath  not  the  Scripture  said,  that  Christ 
conneth  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  out  of  the  town  of 
Bethlehem,  where  David  was?  Now  that  Jesus 
should  be  there  born,  God  himself  took  especial 
care,  ordering  it  by  his  providence,  that  by  imperial 
edict  the  world  should  be  taxed,  or  registered;  and 
that  in  order  thereto  the  parents  of  Jesus  should 
be  forced  to  go  from  a  distant  place  of  their  habi- 
tation unto  Bethlehem,  the  place  of  their  stock 
and  family;  that  so  both  Jesus  might  be  bom 
there,  and  that  good  circumstance  might  appear 
certain  by  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  the 
censual  tables,  unto  which  (extant  even  in  their 
times)  Justin  Martyr^,  Tertullian*,  and  St  Chry- 

^  Kafirf  d€  ris  tarw  iv  rjj  x^P9  *lovdawPf  atrixowa  arabiovs  Xe' 
'ifpocoXvfuoy,  cy  ^  iydr^Sri  *lij{rovs  Xpiar6st  fit  Koi  fiaB«lp  dvpair$t  €k 
rov  ofToypaffi&p  rSv  ytvofitvtov  M  Kvprfviov  rov  vfi€Ttpov  iv  'louda/f 
ytvofi€PW  iiriTp6irov. — [Apol.  I,  0pp.  p.  QQ  D.] 

*  Adv.  Marc.  iy.  19.  [Sed  et  census  constat  actos  sub  Aogusto 
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sostom  refer  those,  who  would  be  certified  in  that  serm. 
paxticular. 


That  place  also  of  his  parents'  abode  in  Naza- 
reth of  Galilee,  upon  which  was  consequent  his 
first  appearance  in  way  of  action,  was  so  ordered 
as  to  answer  ancient  predictions ;  according  to 
which  it  was  said,  that  In  the  land  of  Zabvlon  and  isai.  ix.  i, 
Nephthaliy  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan  in  Matt.  iv. 
Galilee  of  the  nations,  the  people  thai  walked  in  ^^'  '^' 
darkness  did  see  a  great  light,  and  they  that  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  the 
light  shined. 

The  manner  also  of  the  Messias's  birth,  was, 
as  became  such  a  Person,  to  be  very  extraordinary, 
and  different  from  the  common  generation  of  men: 
for  he  was  not  only  to  be  One  like  the  Son  of  nw/n,  Dan.  vii 
as  the  Prophet  Daniel  terms  him,  and  indeed,  the  '^' 
Son  of  David,  as  all  the  prophecies  declare  of  him, 
but  the  Son  of  God  also ;  for.  Thou  art  my  Son,  Ps.  u.  7, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,  saith  God  of  him  in  "' 
the  second  Psalm.     And  that  which,  in  the  first 
less  perfect  sense,  was  said  of  Solomon,  (who  pre- 
figured him,)  was,  according  to  a  more  sublime 
meaning,  and  more  exactly,  to  agree  unto  him : 
He  shall  be  my  son,  and  I  will  be  his  father ;  and  ,  chnm. 
/  vnll  establish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  over  Israel  TSiJi%'u, 
for  ever :  Also  I  will  make  him  my  first-bom,  higher  p3-  ^^^^^ 
than  the  kings  of  the  earth :  and  accordingly  we  see, 
that  the  Jews  (both  the  wiser  and  the  vulgar  sort)  ^^' 
did  suppose  that  he  should  be  the  Son  of  God ;  John  1 34, 
so  St  John  the  Baptist,  so  Nathanael,  so  Martha,  xll'a;; 

so  St  Peter,  and  the  other  Apostles,  when  they jj^ttxyj. 

16. 

nunc  in  JadsDa  per  Sentium  Saturninum,  apud  quos  genus  ejus 
inqutrero  potnissent — 0pp.  p.  433  a.] 
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SEEM,  became  persuaded  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  did 
r. ^  presently,  according  to  anticipation  of  judgment 


common  to  them  with  the  people,  confess  him  to 
be  the  Son  of  God ;  the  high  priest  himself  inti- 
Mark  xiv.  mated  the  same,  when  he  asked  Jesus,  Art  thou 
Mitt.xxid.  the  Christy  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  ?  Yea,  the  devils 
vUi.  29.  themselves  were  learned  and  orthodox  in  this 
Liike  iv.*^'  point ;  who  cried  out.  Thou  art  the  Christ  the  Son 
34.  of  God.     Now  that,  according  to  those  prophecies 

and  those  traditions,  the  Messias  should  be  in  a 
more  than  ordinary  way,  and  (for  the  justifying  of 
God's  truth  together  with  the  satisfying  men) 
should  evidently  appear  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  it 
was  requisite,  (at  least  convenient,)  that  his  birth 
should  be  procured  by  Divine  operation,  without 
concurrence  of  a  human  father;  (how  otherwise,  at 
least  how  better,  could  it  be  apparent,  that  he  was 
both  the  Son  of  God  and  of  man?)  It  was  con- 
sequently either  necessary  or  fit,  that  he  should  be 
born  of  a  virgin"^ :  and  that  he  should,  indeed,  be  so 
born  the  Prophet  Isaiah  did  signify,  when  he  said, 
lad.  vii.  The  Lord  himself  shall  give  you  a  sign,  (that 
Mittt.i.  as.  is,  shall  perform  somewhat  very  remarkable  and 
strange :  what  was  that?)  Behold,  a  Virgin  shall 
conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name 
Emmanuel;  which  prophecy  that  it  belonged  to 
the  Messias  appears  from  the  report  and  de- 
scription which  follows  in  the  continuation  of  this 
laai.  ix.  6.  particular  prophecy  concerning  this  child :  For 
unto  us  a  child  is  horn,  unto  us  a  son  is  given, 
and  the  government  shaU  he   upon  his  shoulders, 

ci  dc  Kowhi  6  Tp6wos  rrjs  ytvviia'€as  rov  iraidiov,  fjujrt  aiffitiov  \tye<r0», 
— Bas.  in  Isai.  vii.  [0pp.  Tom.  i.  p.  529  a.] 
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and  his  ncme  shaU   he   oaUed    Wond&fviy  &c.,  sebm. 
which  description  questionless  appertaineth  to  the 


MessjAs.     The   same   Prophet  mgnifies  the  same 
concenung  him,  when  he  introduceth  him  speaking 
thus ;  Aihd  now,  saith  the  Lord,  that  formed  me  isai  xiix. 
from  the  womb  to  be  his  servant,  &c.     Now  that^* 
Jesus  in  correspondence   to   this   admirable   dia« 
racter  was  bom  of  a  yirgin,  his  parents  (persons 
of  unblameable  integrity  and  innocence ;  so  that 
even  the  adyersaries  of  Jesus  appear  not  ever  to 
have  offered  to  impeach   them   of  imposture,   or 
to  have  troubled  them  about  this  report  coming 
from  them)  did  constantly  aver,  Angels  did  attest 
to  their  report,  and  God  himself  at  several  times 
by  audible  voices  from  heaven  declared  Jesus  to  Matt.  m. 
be  his  beloved  Son.  i^.  5. 

The  state  and  condition  also,  in  which  the 
Messias  was  first  to  appear,  was  described  to  be  a 
state  of  external  meanness  and  obscurity,  of  pov- 
erty  and  wretchedness,  in  the  eye  of  man :  a  stat«, 
indeed,  most  convenient  and  proper  for  a  spiritual 
King,  a  most  holy  Priest,  an  absolute  Prophet ; 
who  was  to  teach,  exercise,  and  exemplify  the  most 
rough  and  harsh  pieces  of  righteousness  and  piety, 
(contempt  of  worldly  vanities  and  pleasures ;  all 
sorts  of  self-denial  axid  abstinence ;  the  virtues  of 
meekness,  humiliiy,  and  patience;)  who  was  to 
manage  and  execute  his  great  imdertakings,  not  by 
natural  or  human  force,  but  by  a  virtue  supernatu- 
ral and  Divine ;  whose  power  consequently  would 
be  more  conspicuous  in  a  state  of  visible  mean- 
ness and  impotency,  than  in  a  condition  of  worldly 
splendour  and  strength.  That  also  which  he  was 
to  merit  from  God,  and  to  undergo  fi>r  the  sake  of 
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SBRM,  men,  doth  argae  the  same:  that  such  the  Messias's 
1-  state  was  to  be,  there  are  divers  mystical  intima- 


tions in  the  ancient  Scripture;  but  the  Prophet 
iBaLiui.  9;  Isaiah  speaks  it  out  most  plainly  :  He  shall  grow 
up  (says  he,  describing  that  state)  before  the  Lord 
like  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry 
ground ;  he  haih  no  form  nor  comdiness ;  and  when 
we  duiU  see  him,  there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should 
zUz.  7.      desire  him:  and  again :    Thus  saitfh  the  Lord,  the 
Redeemer  of  Israel,  and  his  Holy  One;  to  him 
whom  man  despiseth,  to  him  whom  the  nation  ah- 
horreth,  to  a  servant  of  rulers.  Kings  stiall  see  and 
arise,  princes  also  shaU  worship. 
p^H.7.        Now   that   Jesus  appeared  thus  in  a  poor, 
9.  servile,  and  despicable  condition,  we  need  not  for 

to  prove;  for  as  his  followers  avow  it,  so  his  adver- 
saries are  most  ready  to  grant  it ;  in  the  haughti- 
ness of  their  conceit  taking  it  for  an  advantage 
Matt  xiii.  against  him,  it  proves  a  scandal  to  them :  Is  not 
MiirkvL^  ^^  the  carpenter's  son?  Is  not  this  the  carpentery 
the  son  of  Mary  f  said  they ;  and  they  were  offend- 
ed at  him.     Hence  was  it,  that^  as  the  Prophet 
i«imi.3.  foretold,  He  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  and 
they  esteemed  him  not.     Thus  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  Messias's  coming  were  answered  by  those  of 
Jesus. 

Now  concerning  the  qualities  and  endowments 
of  the  Messias,  which  constitute  his  personal  cha- 
racter, they  are,  as  was  expedient,  such  as  should 
dispose  and  fit  him  for  the  discharge  of  his  great 
employment  and  duty  with  utmost  advantage,  and 
especial  decency :  in  general,  he  was  to  be  endued 
with  supereminent  piety  and  sanctity,  with  perfect 
innocence  and  int^pity ;  so  it  is  implied  in  all  the 
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descriptioiis  of  his  person  and  performanoes :  The  bbem. 
sceptre  of  thy  hingdom  is  a  right  sceptre:    thou 


lovest  righteousness^  and  hottest  iniquity ;  wherefore  ^''  ^^*  ' 
God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oU  of 
gladness  above  thy  fellows,  said  the  Psahnist  of  him : 
and,  Righteousness  shall  he  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  ini  zL  5; 
and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins,  said  Isaiah 
of  him,  (denoting  the  ready  disposition  of  his  mind 
to  do  whatever  was  good :)  and,  He  hath  done  no  mi  9; 
violence,  neither  wa^  there  any  deceit  in  his  lips, 
saith  the  same  Prophet  of  him  again.     Some  par* 
ticular  virtues  and  abilities  are  also  ascribed  to  him 
in  an  eminent  degree :  excellent  wisdom  and  know-- 
ledge  in  spiritual  matters,   thus  represented  by 
Isaiah  :  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  =•  «>  3; 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit 
of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and 
fear  of  the  Lord ;   and  shall  maJce  him  of  quick 
understanding  in  Ae  fear  of  the  Lord :   eloquence 
also,  skill  and  aptitude  to  instruct  men;  which  that 
most  evangelical  Prophet  thus  sets  forth:    TheiAi 
Lord  hath  given  me  the  tongue  of  the  learned, 
that  I  should  know  how  to  speak  a  word  in  sea- 
son to  him   that  is  weary.    That  he  should  be 
meek,  and  gentle,  and  compassionate  toward  men, 
in  regard  to  their  infirmities  and  afflictions ;  mild 
and  lowly  in  his  conversation,  the  Prophets  also 
signify  :  He  shall,  saith  Isaiah,  feed  his  flock  like  a  zi.  u; 
shepherd ;  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm, 
and  carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead 
those  that  are  with  young:  A  bruised  reed  skaU  he ^-  3- 
not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench :  so. 
and,  Behold,  saith  Zechariah,  thy  King  cometh  unto  ultL^' 
thee ;  he  is  just,  and  having  salvation;  lowly,  and  ^' 
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^XY^'  ^*^  *?P^^  (mass.     That  he  Bhould  be  of  a  quiet 

and  peaceable  disposition,  nowise  fierce  or  conten- 

tiousy  turbulent  or  clamorous^  Isaiah  declares,  thus 

Ibu.  xiii.   saying  of  him,  (as  St  Matthew  dtes  him ;)  He 

Matt.  xu.  sfuzU  not  strive,  nor  cry,  neither  shaU  any  man  hear 

'^'  his  voice  in  the  streets.     To  his  admirable  patience 

in  bearing  afflictions  and  contumelies,  Isaiah  thus 

isai.  Kii.  7;  renders  express  testimony ;  He  was  oppressed,  and 

he  was  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth;  he  was 

brought  as  a  lanib  to  the  daughter,  and  as  a  sheep 

before  her  shearer  is  dumb,  so  he  openeth  not  his 

'  ^'         mouth :  and,  /  gave  my  back  to  the  smiter,  and  my 

aheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair :  I  hid  not 

my  face  from,  shame  and  spitting.     His  invincible 

courage  and  resolution  in  God's  service,  together 

with  his  strong  confidence  in  God  and  entire  sub- 

inission  to  God's  will,  is  thus  described  by  the 

1. 7, 5.      same  Prophet :  The  Lord  Ood,  saith  he,  unU  help 

ms;  therefore  I  shall  not  be  confounded;  therefore 

have  I  set  my  face  Wee  a  flint,  and  I  know  thai  I 

shall  not  be  adiamed. — The  Lord  God  haih  opened 

mine  ear,  and  I  was  not  rebellious,  neither  turned 

auxiy  back.     His  general  goodness  and  boundless 

charity  toward  men,  the  natiire  of  his  office  and 

design,  together  with  the  whole  course  and  tenor 

of  his  practice,  such  as  they  are  represented,  do 

suppose  and  imply. 

Now  that  Jesus  (our  Lord)  did  in  his  person 
fully  correspond,  and  did  by  his  practice  thoroughly 
make  good  this  moral  high  character;  the  story  of 
his  life  with  admirable  simplicity  and  sincerity, 
without  any  semblance  of  disguise  or  artifice,  re- 
presented by  persons  who  most  intimately  were 
acquainted  and  long  conversed  with  him,  (or  by 
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persons  immediately  informed  by  them^)  and  with  sebm. 
greatest  constancy  attested  to  and  maintained  by- 


them,  doth  plainly  shew;  wherein  his  incomparable  ^***-  ""• 
piety  toward  God,  his  readiness  to  fulfil  all  right-  ^eb.  x.  7. 
eousness,  his  entire  submission  and  resignation  of  n; 
himself  to  Grod's  will,  the  continual  fervency,  (de-  MM^ixn. 
votion  of  all  kinds,  prayer,  thanksgiving,  festing,  ^;.  ,3. 
practised  in  the  most  intense  d^ree  and  in  thej[^^^i 
most  reverent  manner,)  his  pure  and  ardent  zeal  p-  ^5; 
for  God's  glory,  his  steadfast  resolution,  and  inde-  l^oVl 
fatigable  industry  in  God's  service  (makmg  it  his  ^  33, 
meat  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  him,  and  to  ^^^l^, 
perform  his  work).  f^^,^. 

Wherein  an  unspotted  innocence,  not  only  ex-  »•  41; 
empted  from  the  vices  and  defilements,  but  raised  !▼.  3/; 
above  the  vanities  and  impertinences  of  the  world;  V!^o^* 
secured  by  a  magnanimous  contempt,  or  neglect";/,^, 
and  abstinence    from    all  worldly  grandeur  a^dgji^^;^ 
splendour,  all  secular  wealth  and  profit,  all  bodily  ^^    ... 
delight  and  ease.  Ltikeu.4oi 

Wherein  an  admirable  wisdom  and  prudence,  Miktt.u.4; 
expressed  in  all  his  demeanour  and  his  discourse;  ^,^il  ^^' 
in  his  discerning  the  secret  thoughts  and  dissembled  ^ij.^/g 
intentions  of  men;  in  his  declarinfr  and  defending:  35^.  46; 
truth,  detecting  and  confuting  errors;  in  baffling  John  z. 
learned  and  wily  opposers;    in  eluding  captious  i^e  xx. 
questions,  and  evading  treacherous  designs;  in  not  ^^\  ^u^ 
meddling  with  the  secular  affairs  and  interests  of  JJ;^^. 
men;  in  not  encumbering  himself  with  the  needless  33-     .. 
cares  and  occupations  of  this  life,  nor  entangHng  14; 
himself  in  the  snares  of  this  world ;  in  dexterously  !d^  7,'  n; 
accommodating  his  behaviour  and  his  speech  tOzi^"'i[.^' 
the  dispositions,  the  capacities,  the  needs  of  In^n;^^^"^^;^^' 
to  the  circumstances  of  things  and  exigencies  of  ^7; 
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SERM.  occasion,  so  as  did  best  conduce  to  the  promoting 

— ^  his  grand  design  and  undertaking ;   so  that  the 

lo.  *^'  people,  observing  his  proceedings,  could  not  but 
Matt.  nu.  Y^  astonished,  and  ask,  Whence  hath  this  man  this 
^^  ^-  wisdom  ?  so  that  they  could  not  but  acknowledge, 
John  xii.  JJe  hoith  done  aU  things  weU. 
vii!  15, 46.  Wherein  particularly  an  excellent  faculty  of 
,8*  ^'  speaking  and  teaching,  of  interpreting  and  apply- 
^^^*  ^  ing  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  proving  and  persuading 
John^viu  God's  truth,  whereby  he  drew  the  people  after  him, 
40?  converted  many  of  them  to  amendment  of  life,  con- 

7.  '  Winced  the  most  averse  and  incredulous;  so  that, 
«6;  *  "*  AU  that  heard  him  were  amazed  at  his  understand- 
ing and  answers;  so  that,  AU  hare  witness,  and 
wondered  at  the  gracious  words  which  proceeded 
out  of  his  mouth;  so  that  the  officers  sent  to 
apprehend  him  did  confess,  Never  man  spake  like 
this  man. 

Wherein  an  invincible  fortitude  and  gallantry, 
Matt.^xii  expressed  in  his  most  constant  profession  and  un- 
'4;..         daunted  maintenance  of  truth  and  goodness;  in  his 

xxiu.  19;  ... 

XV.  6, 14;  encountering  the  prejudices,  detecting  the  frauds, 
Luke  idx.  reproviug  the  vices  of  the  age,  though  upheld  by 
johSiLis.  the  greatest  persons  and  by  prevalent  factions;  in 
^^si'""'    his  plain  dealing  and  free  speaking  with  all  sin- 
^tiV    ^rity  ^^d  ^  authority,  in  his  zealous  checking 
Matt.  xvi.  and  chastising  profane  abuses;  in  his  disregarding 
Mark  x.    the  rash  and  fond  opinions  of  men,  their  spiteful 
^^'  ^'      obloquies,  harsh  censures,  slanderous  imputations, 
and  unjust  reproaches;  in  his  foreseeing  the  great- 
est of  dangers  and  worst  of  mischiefs  that  could 
arrive  to  man,  yet  cheerfully  encountering  and 
firmly  sustaining  them;  sustaining  all  the  violent 
oppositions  and  assaults  which  the  most  virulent 
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malice  and  enTY  inflamed  with  superstition  and  serm. 

.  .  XVIL 

blind  zeal  could  set  against  him. 


Wherein  a  most  quiet  and  peaceable  disposition, 
apparent  from  his  never  attempting  any  resistance, 
or  any  revenge  upon  provocation  of  frequent  great  Mattixyi. 
affironts  and  injuries;  from  his  never  raising  any^** 
tumults,  nor  fomenting  any  quarrels,  nor  meddling  Luke  zii 
with  any  htigious  matters,  nor  encroaching  upon  '*' 
any  man's  right  or  office;  by  his  ready  compliance  Matt.  viu. 
with    received    customs,   by  his   paying   tribute,  xtu.  37; 
although  not  due  from  him,  to  prevent  offence;^' '^* 
by  his  frequent  instructions  and  exhortations  to 
peace,  to  innocence,  to  patience,  to  due  obedience,  i-^^  ^«. 
to  performing  due  respect  to  superiors,  and  paying 
customs  to  governors,  to  the  yielding  a  docile  ear,  ^<*-  »»>• 
and  an  observance  to  those  who  sat  in  Moses's  sdii.  3, 3; 
chair. 

Wherein  an  exceeding  meekness  and  gentieness,  ^-  ^p; 
demonstrated  in  all  his  conversation;  in  resenting  xii.  a^ftc. 
very  moderately,  or  rather  not  resenting  at  all,  19; 
most  unjust  hatreds,  outrageous  calumnies,  bitter  Luke  ir. 
reproaches  and  contumelies  from  his  adversaries;  JJ;^^^^ 
very  perverse  neglects  and  ingratitudes  from  mul-  5?; 
titudes  of  people;    many  infirmities,   stupidities,  John  vii. 
distrusts,  basenesses,  and  treacheries  from  his  own  viii/48; 
nearest  friends  and  followers;  in  his  passing  overMi^ixvu. 
and  easily  pardoning  the  greatest  offences  com-^'\    ^ 
mitted  against  him,  yea  sometime  extenuating  and  ^^  f^ 
excusing  them;   in  the  mildness  of  his  censures,  ix.' 55' 
expostulations,  and  reproofs;  in  his  tempering  the  John  vm. 
fierce  zeal,  hard  censure,  and  rigorous  proceeding  ifatt.  ix. 
against  persons  unhappy,  or  fitulty ;  in  his  tender  ^;,  ,^. 
pity  of  all  persons  in  any  want,  distress,  or  trouble ;  ]^^*^| 
in  his  earnest  commiseration  and  bewailing  the  i3- 
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SERH.  vengeance  he  foresaw  impendent  on  las  persecators, 

L  and  in  his  praying  for  their  pardon. 

Luke  IX.  "Wherein  a  marvellous  humility  and  lowHness 

johB^Sriii  ^^  mind  expressed  by  his  not  seeking  honour  or 
r'l^  ...  applause  from  men,  but  shuiming  and  rejecting  it; 
34-  his  not  assuming  to  himself  but  ascribing  all  to 

vm.5oi54i  God,  and  referring  all  to  his  glory,  by  his  making 
^iJib;  ^^  ostentation  of  his  miraculous  power  and  high 
^''  endowments,  but,  so  far  as  would  comport  with  the 
^5^®T"'  prosecution  of  his  main  purpose,  (the  glory  and 
ix/43;'  service  of  God,  the  good  and  welfare  of  men,) 
^^.^isf^' carefully  suppressing  and  concealing  them;  in  his 
M^u.^'^i.  without  dissatis&ction  or  discouragement  baring 
tL  30-  s<5om,  and  contempt,  and  obloquy;  in  his  willing 
zii.  16;  condescension  to  the  meanest  offices  and  employ^ 
Mai^V.  ments;  in  his  fi^e  and  &mihar  conversation  with 
tk.  96.  b11  sorts  of  people,  with  the  lowest  and  most  des- 
oj***' "'  picable,  with  the  worst  and  most  odious,  for  their 
John  xiu.  goQ^  j  Jxe  not  despisiug  the  poorest  or  vilest  wretch. 
Matt.  ix.  who  seemed  capable  of  receiving  any  benefit  from 
▼iii.  3.      him;  in  his  easiness  to  be  entreated,  and  readiness 

to  comply  with  the  desires  of  any  man  imploring 
Lukey.  succour  or  relief  from  him;  in  his  being  ready,  not 
xy.'  7;  only  to  oblige,  but  to  be  obliged  and  receive  cour- 
^'^d;  tesies  from  any  man;  to  answer  the  mvitation  of  a 
joim3di.7.  ■'^^^^^^™®^  or  of  a  Publican;  to  accept  &vourably 
Matt.xxvi  the  well-intended  respect  of  a  poor  woman;  in  the 

softness  and  sweetness  of  his  language  to  all  men, 
IX. «, ««.  particularly  to  his  disciples;  Be  of  good  courage, 
Lukexii.  daughter;  Soriy  be  of  good  cheer;  I  say  unto  you^ 
John  XV.  myjriends ;  Little  cfei&Zren,  /  am  a  little  while  with 
ziii.  33-     you.     Such  was  his  style  and  conversation  toward 

his  inferiors. 

Wherein  an  unparalleled  patience  in  contentedly 
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and  cheerfully,  through  all  the  course  of  his  life,  serm 
undertaking  and  undergoing  whatever  by  God's 


will  and  providence  was  imposed  on  him,  how  f ^1''' *^"' 
grievous  and  distasteful  soever  to  human  appro-  ^itt  xxvi 
hension  or  sense;  the  extremest  penury,  the  hardest  39; 
toil,  the  vilest  disgraces,  the  most  bitter  pains  and  « Cor.  vUi. 
anguishes  incident  to   body  or  mind,   the   most^* 
horrid   and  most  sorrowfiil   of  deaths,  all  these 
aggravated  by  the  conscience  of  his  own  clearest 
innocence,   by  the   extreme  ingratitude   of  those 
who  misused  him,  by  the  sense  of  God's  displea- 
sure for  the  sin  of  man,  by  all  the  imbittering  con- 
siderations which  a  most  lively  piety  and  tender 
charity  suggested;  in  submitting  to  all  this  most 
freely  and  most  calmly,  without  any  regret,  any 
disturbance. 

Wherein  an  unexpressible  and  unconceivable 
charity,  {A  charity,  indeed,  which  surpasseth  knonh  Eph.  iii. 
ledge,HS  St  Paul  speaketh,)  evidenced  in  the  constant  ^^' 
strain  and  tenor  of  his  whole  life,  passing  through 
all  his  designs,  all  his  words,  and  all  his  actions: 
for,  as  St  Peter  says  in  the  Acts,  he  did  nothing 
else  but  go  about  doing  good,  (SitfXdev  evepyerwv,)  Act8  X.  38. 
and  benefiting  men;  curing  their  diseases,  reliev-  23; 
ing  their  wants,  instructing  their  minds,  reforming  **'  ^^' 
their  manners,  drawing  them  to  God  and  goodness, 
disposing  them  to  the  attainment  of  everlasting 
bliss  and  salvation.     It  is  love,  we  may  observe, 
which  was  the  soul,  that  animated  and  actuated 
him  in  all  things;    which  carried  him  with  im- 
wearied  resolution  and  alacrity  through  all  the 
cruel  hardships  and  toils,  through  all  the  dismal 
crosses  and  ignominies  he  endured:   his  life  was 
in  eflfect  but  one  continual  expression  of  charity, 
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the  which  was  consummated,  and  sealed  by  his 
death;  the  highest  instance  of  charity  that  could 
John  XV.    be;  for,  Oreater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a 
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man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends. 

Wherein,  finally,  (in  which  life,  I  say,  of  Jesus,) 
all  holiness,  aU  virtue,  all  goodness  (suitable  to 
him,  who  was  to  be  not  only  the  teacher  and  the 
persuader  of  the  best  life,  but  a  living  standard 
and  pattern  thereof;  who  was  to  merit  of  God  in 
man's  behalf,  to  conciliate  God's  &vour  towards  us, 
and  appease  his  anger  against  us)  do  shine  and 
sparkle  with  a  beauty  and  a  lustre  transcending  all 
expression.  All  which  particulars  might,  were  it 
now  proper  and  seasonable,  be  thoroughly  declared 
by  instances  extant  in  the  evangelical  History;  so 
that  the  characteristical  qualities  of  the  Messias  do 
clearly  and  abundantly  agree  to  Jesus  our  Lord. 

His  performances  should  next  be  considered 
and  compared;  but  the  time  doth  not  admit  that 
we  should  now  proceed  any  further. 
Rev.  V.  13.  Now,  Blessing^  and  honov/r,  and  ghry,  and 
power  he  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne^  and 
unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.   Amen. 
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